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A NEW GLASGOW BISCUIT FACTORY 


}USH 400 cases of biscuits to us.” The 
foregoing order from Seattle is typical 
of many which Macfarlane, Lang & Co., 

fi one of the oldest bakery firms in Britain, 

j receives from the United States. It is 

six years since the firm celebrated its centenary. This 
fact will suggest that its roots are entwined deeply in 
the history of Glasgow, in which the business was 
founded. But although Glasgow witnessed the first 
enterprise of the firm, its biggest factory is situated 
at Fulham, London. The latter center of production 
caters to the demand in all parts of England south 
of Leeds, as well as sharing in the foreign demand, 
while Glasgow is responsible for the turnover north 
of Leeds and all over Scotland. 

Originally the firm was one of bread bakers, and 
it still has a branch known as Lang’s Bread Co. The 
founder’s name was Lang, and his nephew, Mr. Mac- 
farlane, was the ancestor of James Macfarlane, who 
is the present head of the concern. He is also chair- 
man of the Glasgow Master Bakers’ Association, and 
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chairman of the board of managers of the Royal In- 
firmary, the oldest of the voluntary hospitals in Scot- 
land, and the institution in which Lord Lister, then 
practicing as a surgeon, discovered for the world the 
antiseptic treatment of wounds. It is interesting to 
recall this discovery in the year in which Pasteur’s 
centenary is being celebrated. 

While bread production ranks among the most im- 
portant of the food services of the world, it is, by its 
nature, destined to be more or less a local trade. To 
that extent it probably appeals less to the imagination 
of the ambitious trader than does the manufacture of 
biscuits, which, when packed well in tins, can be 
exported to any part of the world. Biscuits are con- 
sequently an article for development in the export 
business, and represent a branch of British baking 
activity that interests every one engaged in the flour 
trade. The Seattle order quoted at the opening of this 
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article suggests that in the biscuit we have a form 
of baking by which American flour which has been 
exported to this country may return to the States as 
an attractively baked dainty. 

At the present time the export trade in biscuits, 
like that of other commodities from the United King- 
dom, is not brisk. Demand is still suffering from 
unsettled exchanges, but it is improving, though the 
rate of improvement is slow. Before the war the best 
over-sea customer for British biscuits was South 
Africa, with Canada next, and the United States third 
in volume of demand. At Christmas time Scottish 
short bread and cakes are always much in demand in 
the United States as well as in all parts of the British 
Empire. In this seasonal trade there is no better cus- 
tomer than the United States. 

A firm which has passed its centenary might be 
pardoned if it were content to rest on its laurels, but 
the opening recently by Macfarlane, Lang & Co., on 
the outskirts of Glasgow, of a new biscuit factory 


(Continued on page 364.) 
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The Mixing End of the New Macfarlane, Lang & Co. Plant at Tollcross, Scotland 
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Three-Tray Ovens with Biscuit Ready for Cooling 
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One End of the New Biscuit Bakery of Macfarlane, Lang &, Co. at Tolleross, Scotland 
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THE PERILS OF GROWTH 
Scarcely a month goes by without 
bringing the news of some important 
bakery consolidation or expansion, some 
action whereby a bakery concern, already 


large, becomes larger. As affording evi- 
dence of the prosperity of the baking 
industry this is highly encouraging; it 
means, as a rule, economy and efficiency 
of operation, and increased profits with 
a greater volume of business. It is the 
development of individual concerns, and 
not any increase in their number, which 
has been responsible for the extraordi- 
nary progress made by the baking indus- 
try during the past decade. 

That, however, is only one side of the 
story. It has yet to be proved that the 
advent of big baking companies means a 
creater consumption of bread, and con- 
sequently each increase in the oven ca- 
pacity of the large baking plant, each 
consolidation of many small concerns in- 
to a few large ones, means that a cer- 
tain number of retail bakers have gone 
out of independent business. Doubtless 
ihey had to go; their methods were rela- 
tively inefficient, their costs unduly high, 
and yet, with all their weaknesses, they 
contributed something to the baking in- 
dustry which the big baker, turning out 
his thousands upon thousands of loaves 
a day, will find it hard to duplicate. 

There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween an art and a science, between 
a craft and a trade. Art means the ex- 
pression of personality; science means 
that personality must be thrust into the 
background. In the same way, a craft 
is any form of industry in which the 
worker sets his individual stamp on the 
finished product; in a trade the processes 
and methods are standardized. Baking, 
above all as practiced in the smaller 
shops, stands midway between; it has 
its basis in the exact sciences of physics 
and chemistry, and yet the production 
of a loaf of bread with exactly the right 
taste and appearance and texture is 
something of an art, demanding person- 
ality as well as knowledge. 

The tendency of the large bakery, of 
course, is to standardize everything. 
Flour and other ingredients are bought 
by expert buyers, tested in chemical lab- 
oratories and used under carefully regu- 
lated conditions. Machines do practical- 
ly all the work of human hands, and 
much, too, of the work of human brains. 
The result is an admirable loaf of bread, 
no doubt, but as a rule it lacks the one 
quality which will really encourage peo- 
ple to eat more of it: the quality of in- 
dividuality. 

Bakers often talk about the perfect 
loaf. One might just as well talk about 
the perfect child, or the perfect dog. 
Even if a bakery could find the secret 
of producing a hypothetically perfect 
loaf of bread, the demand for it would 
fall off within a year. People do not 
want perfect bread; they want satisfy- 
ing bread, which is a very different mat- 
ter. Perfection means absence from de- 
fects, and this, in turn, means absolute 
standardization and lack of variety. 
Purely utilitarian products are capable 
of such standardization, and possibiy of 
actual perfection; it is possible to manu- 





facture a perfect tack or a perfect pin. 
But the moment the element of human 
taste enters in, perfection becomes both 
impossible and a potential detriment. 

The big bakery, equipped with all the 
machinery that modern science can pro- 
vide, is in an admirable position to pro- 
vide its customers with bread which ap- 
proaches perfection, and yet this gives 
no assurance that they will really like it. 
The housewife, baking bread in her own 
kitchen, has not the knowledge, the ma- 
terials or the equipment to produce a 
loaf of bread which comes anywhere near 
the theoretical perfection of the score- 
card, and yet, as she knows from experi- 
ence, her family will eat twice as much 
of it as of baker’s bread, 

The small retail baker has many of 
the advantages of the housewife in this 
respect. He knows his customers, or 
ought to, and he knows what they like. 
He does his own work, and takes pride 
in it when it is good. He lacks many of 
the facilities which enable the big baker 
to undersell him, but that very lack 
keeps his products from the dull monot- 
ony of perfect standardization. His 
bread may not be perfect, but neither 
are the individual tastes of his customers. 

Home baking is steadily decreasing, 
and now the total volume of trade done 
by the small baker appears to be follow- 
ing the same road. More and more the 
bread of the nation is being provided 
by great bakery corporations. In one 
sense the loaves produced in these great 
industrial bakeries are the best the coun- 
try has ever known. No guesswork en- 
ters into their manufacture, no uncer- 
tainty; they are admirable products of 
applied science. But do people really 
like them? Do they eat the standardized 
bread of the large bakery with the same 
enthusiasm which is created by bread 
from the home kitchen, or even from the 
little bakeshop round the corner? 

From the standpoint of the wheat 
grower, the flour miller, and even of the 
baking industry considered as a whole, 
this is the all-important question. If the 
perfectly standardized loaf means a ma- 
terially smaller bread consumption, then 
standardization is a failure. The prob- 
lem now before the large bakery corpora- 
tion is to combine the personality of the 
craftsman with the efficiency of the 
scientist. 

The thing can undoubtedly be done if 
only the need for doing it is clearly felt. 
Already it is being done to a very large 
extent in some foreign countries. At the 
recent bakers’ convention at French Lick, 
a British visitor startled his hearers by 
stating that his company made forty- 
three kinds and shapes of bread, and 
twenty-three kinds of rolls. “I was sur- 
prised,” he added, “to find no rolls on 
the hotel table this morning. This would 
not have happened at a bakers’ conven- 
tion in England.” It is significant that 
even the bakers themselves did“not de- 
mand the products of their own indus- 
try; the only possible explanation is that 
they did not regard the standardized 
roli@ produced in American bakeries as 
sufficiently tempting. 

“Forty-three kinds and shapes of 
bread.” This British baking company, 






according to the same visitor, produces 
from twenty-two to twenty-four thousand 
loaves of bread an hour, and works six- 
teen hours a day—roughly speaking, two 
and a quarter million loaves a week. 
Doubtless it has standardized its meth- 
ods of buying, manufacture and selling, 
and yet it has never lost sight of the 
neéd for variety. Presumably, too, its 
salesmen get close enough to their cus- 
tomers to know what they really want. 
How many large American bakeries can 
claim as much? 

It is increasingly apparent that the 
future of commercial bread baking in 
the United States, and, indirectly, of 
wheat growing and flour milling as well, 
lies chiefly in the hands of the big bak- 
ers. They will make and sell good bread, 
and sell it with all the cheapness of 
quantity production; but will they en- 
large the actual consumption of bread? 
Their doing so depends above all else on 
their ability to combine the advantages 
their size gives them with the crafts- 
manship of the small bakers they are dis- 
placing. Wnen the large baking corpora- 
tion forgets all about the standardized 
perfect loaf, and sets out to give each 
customer a loaf of bread designed ex- 
pressly to suit his special taste, then the 
whole problem of increasing the bread 
consumption will take care of itself. 


A VALUABLE SERVICE 


It is an old saying that the best way 
to help one’s self is to help others. For 
years the publicity and educational pol- 
icy of the Fleischmann Company has 
provided a conspicuous demonstration 
of this truth. Nobody supposes that the 
various campaigns carried on by this 
company in behalf of the bakers, and, 
for that matter, in behalf of the millers, 
wheat growers and the general public as 
well, have been undertaken out of pure 
altruism; they have uniformly been based 
on the shrewd understanding that real 
and valuable service is the best adver- 
tising, and the remarkable success of 
the company is a sufficient proof that the 
reasoning has been sound, 

One of the most interesting forms 
which this service has taken is in the 
Fleischmann travelling school for bakers. 
In July this school gave a two weeks’ 
course in Philadelphia, and on November 
5 it starts its first class in Boston, the 
enrollment there being so large that the 
course will extend to the first of Feb- 
ruary. Instruction is given free to all 
bakers, the only obligation being the 
promise to attend regularly all meetings 
of the class in which the applicant en- 
rolls. The instructor in charge is S. T. 
Goetz, formerly director of the school 
maintained by the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America and also a former 
instructor in the Siebel Institute. 

Of course this is advertising for a par- 
ticular company and a particular brand 
of yeast, but at the same time it is a 
genuine and valuable service to the bak- 
ing industry, and above all to the retail 
baker. It is the kind of co-operative 
service which forms so important a part 
of the new art of salesmanship. In the 
old days, merchants used to give away 
premiums; now they give away service. 
In both cases, in the end, the recipient 
pays for what he gets, but whereas the 
premium was invariably worth less than 
the price indirectly paid, the service is 
often worth considerably more. 

The bakers and millers have long rec- 
ognized that they owe much to the far- 
sighted publicity policy of the Fleisch- 
mann Company, and this travelling schoo! 
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for bakers materially increases the in- 
debtedness. At the same time, it is in 
the end the bakers themselves who sup- 
port this school, for it is their money, 
paid for yeast, which is thus returned 
to them with interest. The Fleischmann 
Company is once more to be compliment- 
ed on the wisdom of its advertising 
methods, and the bakers are strongly ad- 
vised to take full advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by what is after all, 
though indirectly, their own school. 


THE RHINELAND REPUBLIC 


American industry is keenly inter- 
ested, and even more acutely concerned 
than it realizes, in the solution of 
Europe’s economic and political prob- 
lems. The American producer, and con- 
spicuously the farmer, is suffering be- 
cause certain parts of Europe cannot 
afford to buy the commodities he has to 
sell, so that surplus capacity or produc- 
tion, coupled with a falling off in the de- 
mand from abroad, is at present the 
principal source of uneasiness through- 
out American business. Every one is 
agreed that the affairs of Europe will 
continue to defy successful reorganiza- 
tion until something is done to bring 
order out of the German chaos, and thus 
the news regarding the proclamation of 
a new Rhineland Republic is of direct 
importance to every one. 

Ever since the armistice five years 
ago, the policy of France has differed 
sharply from that of practically all the 
other nations so far as Germany has 
been concerned. Great Britain, and to 
a lesser degree most of the other allies, 
have regarded the speedy rehabilitation 
of Germany as the surest method for 
getting reparations payments and re- 
newed trade advantages. France has 
had much to say about reparations, but 
its policy has been such as to indicate 
that its chief concern was not payments, 
but the destruction of Germany as a 
political unit. 

For the past year and a half, as 
French pressure on Germany steadily in- 
creased, the world has wondered what 
possible outcome could be in sight for 
the German people. The news of the 
past few days has provided an answer, 
or at least a French answer, to that 
question. Once France is assured that 
the former German empire has politi- 
cally disintegrated, and that some of its 
fragments are more dependent on the 
French than they are on the Prussians, 
it is ready to lend its aid in rehabilita- 
tion. Ever since the war French agents 
have been more or less openly active 
throughout the Rhenish provinces, and 
also in Bavaria, They have encouraged 
the so-called Separatists of the Rhine- 
land, and at last, apparently, with suc- 
cess. The Rhineland Republic may not 
prove enduring, but in its first attempts 
it will certainly have the support of 


‘French influence and money, and quite 


possibly also, should need arise, of 
French bayonets. 

Industrially the Rhineland is enor- 
mously rich, but at present it cannot use 
its resources to any advantage because 
it is without either money or credit. 
Both of these can be re-established with 
French support; it is most significant 
that one of the first acts of the provi- 
sional government should have been the 
announcement of a new issue of currency 
in the form of “Rhenish francs.” Noth- 
ing could more clearly indicate the pow- 
er at work back of the new movement. 

If the Rhineland Republic shows signs 
of permanency, the next step in the 
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French programme will presumably be 
the establishment of a separatist gov- 
ernment in Bavaria, where there is am- 
ple traditional hostility to Prussia to 
work on. Bavaria, like the Rhineland, 
could doubtless get on its feet again if 
it could rid itself of the incubus of the 
worthless mark and make suitable ar- 
rangements regarding deferred repara- 
tions payments. 

The problem is a difficult one, and the 
French solution may not work, but at 
any rate it provides a possible answer. 
Commerce and industry the world over 
are watching the situation in Germany 
with the closest interest, and to America 
the proclamation of the Rhineland Re- 
public may well look like the first step 
in the restoration of valuable markets 
for its surplus products. 


“MY NEIGHBOR” 

At the annual convention of the Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada, 
an address was given by F. H. Frazier, 
vice president of the General Baking 
Company, New York, on the subject of 
“Who Is My Neighbor?” Mr. Frazier 
pointed out that after thirty-two years 
in the baking business, he had come to 
the conclusion that “instead of wasting 
our money in riotous competition we 
should help our neighbor to make himself 
prosperous, and he will help us. A com- 
petitor whose business is going along 
nicely is less likely to do foolish things 
than a man who is not prospering.” 

In general, there are only two kinds of 
trade competition: the kind that aims to 
win through excellence of quality and 
service, and the kind that seeks to elim- 
inate rivalry through direct pressure. 
The first type is an unqualified benefit to 
every one, and from its very nature can 
be successfully undertaken only by con- 
cerns which are doing, on the whole, well; 
the second type is often disastrous, and 
is the natural recourse of organizations 
which find themselves in difficulties. 

American industry has fallen more or 
less a prey to catchwords, and “competi- 
tion” is one of them. It has been far 
too often used as an apology for dis- 
creditable methods and unsound business 
practices. In the baking industry, the 
whole costly and futile custom of bread 
price wars has found its basis in this 
mistaken idea of competition, in the no- 
tion that the only way for one bakery 
to get ahead is by undermining the busi- 
ness of its neighbors. 

The right, and in the long run the only 
effective, kind of competition, based on 
quality, inflicts no direct injury on any 
one. It does, indeed, tend to eliminate 
the unfit, but while this may seem hard 
on the immediate victims, it is a neces- 
sary form of public service, It elimi- 
nates them, but it does so fairly; it gives 
them every reasonable chance to make 
good, and if they fail, it is because they 
are economic undesirables. 

The other type of competition means 
the attempt to secure added business, 
not through better products or service, 
but through some approach to a monop- 
oly by driving out trade rivals. If tem- 
porarily successful, it means higher 
prices and lowered quality, which are the 
first steps in the direction of disaster. 
If unsuccessful, as it generally is, it 
means heavy losses all around, and a 
serious weakening of public confidence 
in the normal basis of selling prices. 

The members of the baking industry in 
any locality are bound together with pe- 
culiar closeness because the public tends 
to regard baker’s bread as a unit. If 
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forty per cent of the bread sold is of 
excellent quality, and the remaining sixty 
per cent represents varying grades of 
inferiority, the makers of the best bread 
suffer materially because of the impres- 
sion which baker’s bread as a whole is 
making on the community. One ill-venti- 
lated, dimly lighted bakery can reduce 
the aggregate sales of all the other bak- 
eries in the same city. To a considerable 
extent an unprosperous bakeshop encour- 
ages home baking; to an even greater de- 
gree it leads the public away from the 
consumption of bread of any kind in 
favor of substitute commodities. 

Thus every baker is, or should be, 
directly concerned in his neighbor’s wel- 
fare. To be sure, his neighbor is also 
his competitor, a rival whom he wants 
to beat, just as he wants to beat his 
opponent at golf. But in golf his object 
is to play the very best game of which he 
is capable; he may, indeed, secretly grin 
when his opponent dubs a shot, but he 
does not steal his clubs or stamp his ball 
into the ground. Just so in competitive 
business: the wise baker tries to make 
better bread than any of his rivals, and 
to beat them in the efficiency of his sales- 
manship, and he may find some satisfac- 
tion in their blunders, but he does not 
try through deliberate acts of his own to 
destroy their business, 

Every baker knows perfectly well the 
difference between legitimate and unfair 
competition. He knows that he has 
nothing to regret if a competitor has to 
go out of business because he cannot 
bake good bread, or because his methods 
are so uneconomical that he cannot sell 
it at a reasonably low price. If, how- 
ever, his competition goes beyond this to 
attempt the destruction of his neighbor’s, 
trade, he is in the end hurting himself 
quite as much as anybody else. It is not 
only possible, but wise, to help one’s 
neighbor even when trying one’s‘ hardest 
to beat him. 


ARGUING A DEAD ISSUE 

In a recent issue of the Glasgow Her- 
ald there appeared a communication 
from Mr. Andrew Law on “Rum-Run- 
ning,” in which he expressed his indig- 
nation at the prevalent attitude in Great 
Britain toward prohibition in the United 
States, and vigorously denounced the sys- 
tematic attempts being made by British 
subjects, whisky exporters, to co-operate 
and connive with the criminal element of 
the United States in breaking down the 
law and subverting the Constitution. In 
maintaining the three-mile limit of 
search and refusing to extend it to twelve 
miles, he says the British government is 
“taking advantage of a technical right 
to perpetrate a moral wrong.” 

In the London Spectator, another 
British subject, Mr. W. V. Cooper, re- 
fers to “an infamous circular” which he 
has received from “Lt. Col. Sir Brodrick 
Hartwell,” inviting him to invest money 
which will be returned with twenty per 
cent interest in sixty days. This profit 
is to be made by running whisky across 
the Atlantic. The writer of this com- 
munication quotes the circular as stating 
that last year British syndicates, sending 
“good and bad” whiskies in this way, 
made profits of “over three million 
pounds.” 

Mr. Cooper is exceedingly indignant at 
this proposition, although he is “no tee- 
totaler or prohibitionist,” and he hopes 
Americans will understand that “not one 
Englishman in a thousand wishes to dirty 
his fingers by making twenty per cent 
out of them through upsetting their laws 





in this contemptible way.” The Specta- 
tor indorses its correspondent’s state- 
ment, saying that it has received nearly 
a hundred protests during the past few 
weeks, and that “the scheme is a disgrace 
to those who make it and to those who 
respond to it.” 

The following is the circular referred 
to: 


Dear Sir: I can offer you an oppor- 
tunity of making twenty per cent profit 
on your capital every sixty days. 

I am shipping five thousand. cases of 
whisky abroad within the next few weeks, 
and the vessel can carry another five 
thousand cases. Barring marine acci- 
dents (in which case I return your 
money, as and when received from in- 
surers), I guarantee to return you any 
money you invest plus four shillings in 
the pound, within sixty days from date 
vessel leaves England. 

I hold a collateral guaranty of more 
than ten thousand pounds that the goods 
will be paid for against delivery twenty 
miles from shore. You.can join in these 
assured profits by contributing two 
pounds fifteen shillings and upwards. 

I have every arrangement made for 


the dispatch abroad and sale of at least - 


ten thousand cases of whisky monthly— 
this means a large fortune in which you 
can participate without risk. If you join 
me you can depend upon the return of 
your money within sixty days and your 
profit of four shillings on every pound 
you send me. Use the inclosed appli- 
cation form and envelope. 
Yours faithfully, 
Broprick HartweE tt. 


Whether or not the promoter of this 
scheme is a Lieutenant Colonel, or bears 
the title of “Sir,” as the correspondent 
of the Spectator infers, and whether or 
not his guaranty of profits is good, are 
matters of minor significance; the point 
is that, regardless of the technical pro- 
tection of British law, under which he 
is able to operate, he is engaged in a 
contemptible and disreputable traffic 
which, in order to be successful, must 
depend upon the co-operation of crim- 
inals on this side of the Atlantic. 

Nevertheless, there is little doubt that 
he will be able to obtain all the capital 
he needs for carrying on his discreditable 
operations. The same result would be 
possible were the conditions reversed, and 
a promoter in the United States pro- 
posed to dispose of contraband goods in 
England to smugglers; there exist in 
both countries, and for that matter in all 
countries, a large number of people who 
are not very scrupulous as to the meth- 
ods used in making money, providing the 
possible profits are large enough to in- 
duce investment. 

Both the correspondent of the Glas- 
gow Herald and that of the Spectator 
accent the possible effect of the British 
attitude toward prohibition upon the 
American people. Mr. Cooper thinks 
“decent American opinion” will be in- 
furiated by the Hartwell proposal, and 
Mr. Law, after reviewing the causes 
which have in the past led to trouble 
between the two countries, says: “This 
question is likely to raise before long 
a very acute controversy between us and 
the United States.” “If we do not mend 
our ways, we shall find that the cordial 
co-operation between Great Britain and 
the United States has come to an end, 
and that we, on behalf of this vile traf- 
fic and the vile traffickers who carry it 
on, are involved in a course of action 
which may end in open enmity between 
us and two thirds of the people who in- 
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herit our common speech and our racial 
ideals.” 

While such proposals as that of Hart- 
well and the tone of many British pub- 
lications toward American prohibition 
are certainly not friendly, yet they 
scarcely serve to ruffle the temper of the 
vast body of the American people, which 
knows nothing about them. It is higily 
improbable that any serious issue will 
ever arise between the two countries over 
prohibition. 

The American people are not greatly 
disturbed by the operations of the Brit- 
ish rum-runners. They accept them 
philosophically, as a matter of course, 
and a part of the game, and have no 
doubt that, sooner or later, the enforce- 
ment officials will be able to put a stop 
to them. As to the tone of the British 
press, or that part of it which is so 
bitter and contemptuous regarding 
American prohibition, the liberal acver- 
tising policy of the British whisky manu- 
facturers no doubt accounts for inost 
of it. 

It is, of course, somewhat disappoint- 
ing and disillusioning to find such a rep- 
resentative and highly respected British 
publication as Punch holding a brie! for 
the liquor interest and discrediting and 
ridiculing prohibition in America on ev- 
ery possible occasion, but then it is per- 
fectly obvious that Punch carries ‘our 
or five pages of liquor advertisements 
in each of its weekly issues, a very |rge 
percentage of its advertising income. It 
could hardly be expected to accept the 
money of these advertisers and at the 
same time take a position antagonistic 
to their interests. 

The truth is that there exists such 
more feeling and excitement over pro- 
hibition in Great Britain than in the 
United States, where it is accepted as a 
fact accomplished and one that, despite 
the infractions of the law by bootleygers 
and their dupes, which are steadily |ess- 
ening, has produced such obviously de- 
sirable results on the whole as to make 
it entirely satisfactory to the mas: of 
the people, who could not possibl) be 
induced to rescind, or even materially to 
modify, the present law. 

Despite the eminent British statesman 
who has pronounced prohibition in the 
United States a great experiment which 
merits the sympathy and “forbearance” of 
the British people; despite the declara- 
tion of the Washington correspondent of 
the London Morning Post that “the whole 
thing is now recognized as a farce «nd 
laughed at,” and the statement, made in 
1921, by the head of one of the largest 
whisky exporting concerns in Great Brit- 
ain, that his firm was shipping more 
liquor to America under prohibition t!an 
ever before (of course only by dealing 
with law-breakers and the lowest type of 
criminals, a fact which he neglected to 
state, no doubt inadvertently), prohivi- 
tion in America is no longer a tentative 
but an accomplished fact, and its «d- 
vantages are too apparent to be succc-s- 
fully denied. 

The question is no longer a debata'le 
one in the United States, whatever may 
be its status in Great Britain. The Am«r- 
ican people, as a whole, have almost 
ceased to discuss the subject; the Jaw 
is accepted as the will of an overwhe!in- 
ing majority, and law-abiding citizens 
are observing it in letter and spirit. Pro- 
tests against it are growing fainier 
rather than stronger, and, to all intents 
and purposes, prohibition in the United 
States is a permanency. 
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Flour prices, following the general 
weakness in wheat, have shown a down- 
ward tendency all along the line, aver- 
age quotations for all grades on Oct. 23 
being 15@25c below those of the week 
before. Even so, however, they remain 
materially higher than the exceptionally 
low prices quoted by many mills in July 
and early August, and so much flour was 
bought for deferred delivery at those 
prices that the trade now remains rela- 
tively quiet. There is a continuing fair 
demand for prompt shipment, but in- 
terest in deliveries for more than 60 
days hence seems to have largely evap- 
orated., 

Millfeed has likewise shown marked 
weakness, with bran averaging about $1 
per ton lower than the high point reached 
a week ago, and other feeds in propor- 
tion. Last year millfeed prices, very 
low in the summer, gained consistently 
through the fall and winter; this year 
the summer price level was so high that 
the trade does not seem to expect the 
normal advance with the close of the 
pasturage season. 

So far as output is concerned, the soft 
winter wheat mills continue to show by 
far the greatest activity, and are run- 
ning well ahead of last fall, whereas the 
spring and hard winter wheat mills are 
lagging a bit behind. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oct.. 9B viseveas J $5.95 $5.55 
Oct. 16 ..eeeneu 6.85 6.20 5.70 
Oct. 2. s<vssctemn 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Sept. 2 civeavec 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Aug, 1.:ecsse5en 6.45 5.55 5.35 
July 1 .essenaen 6.55 5.90 5.85 
June 1 .ccceneas 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 1 .csesssea 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April 1 ...stesw 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ...0«se 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Peb. 1 .sckaeue 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. 3 «0kssnnue 7.85 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 .scase en 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Mev. 1 sessineas 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 iccheueee 7.05 6.35 5.90 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard ‘Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Oct. 14690) ;suasens 57 74 88 
Oct. T«89 sciueue 62 73 70 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 68 76 82 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 66 59 55 
February average 64 55 64 
January average... 60 56 48 
December average 67 65 51 
November average 175 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 23 
Was $33.40 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Ss B bsenseces $33.45 March 1 ...... $34.75 
ams. B wcccsoce PL: My, os scteces 32.70 
Be B cccccces ' eee $1.15 
BOI 2 cccccces 36.860 Dec. 1 ........ 28.95 
TURE 1 weccceee $1.80 Nov. 1 ........ 28.40 
May 2 ccccccce 34.70 eR: wenn cows 24.70 
Meee & sccccce 34.15 May 14, 1920*.. 659.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oct. 23 ........ $5.25 $4.70 $4.60 
SS eae 5.40 4.80 4.75 
OE -wecasend 5.40 4.80 4.70 
ne. eadeeahow 5.35 4.60 4.65 
SS ee 5.30 4.55 4.60 
9 ae 5.30 4.90 4.95 
DD ee 5.50 5.15 5.30 
BO 2 cccscvece 5.70 5.45 5.55 
ES eae 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1 ....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 
BB cececvcne 5.50 5.20 5.20 
BOR. B scccccosc 5.75 5.30 5.30 
BP, BD ccesccces 5.65 5.20 5.15 
BOTs Bo ccocscccce 5.55 5.35 5.26 
OG; Be cvecacvee .26 4.90 4.75 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 24.) 

New York, N. Y.—Flour market con- 
ditions and prices are practically un- 
changed from those of the previous 
week, 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Flour trade was 
without new features at the opening of 
the week of Oct. 21-27, with a quiet tone. 
Millfeed was in fair demand and un- 
changed. 

Puiapvevpui1A, Pa.—Flour is dull, 
with buyers lacking confidence and hold- 
ing off, but limits are generally steadily 
held. Millfeed is quiet and easy, with 
freer offerings. 

Mriwavkee, Wis.—The flour trade is 
recovering slowly from pronounced dull- 
ness. Prices are easy and largely nomi- 
nal. Rye flour is fairly active at a de- 
cline of 10c per bbl. Millfeed is quiet 
and nominally unchanged. 


Prirrssurcu, Pa—The flour market 
opened the week of Qet. 21-27 with con- 
ditions somewhat apathetic as to buying, 
although a number of inquiries were 
made by prospective buyers. Millfeed 
showed more activity, with demand fair. 


Cotumsvus, Onto.—Flour business is 
dull, and trade is holding off in antici- 
pation of lower prices. Some mills are 
trying to force sales at reduced prices. 
More cutting is evidenced than for some 
time, but resultant sales are negligible. 
Feed is in fair demand for quick ship- 
ment. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour buying is rather 
dull, largely on account of the uncer- 
tain feeling toward the wheat market. 
Few buyers are in the market and these 
only for small amounts. Shipping in- 
structions on old bookings continue to 
come in fairly well. Export trade is 
quiet. Millfeed is inactive, but prices 
holding up fairly well. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Hard winter and spring 
wheat flour prices are 10@1l5c lower. 
Soft winters are easier, but practically 
there is no change in levels. Demand 
continues very quiet, with sales con- 


fined to occasional car lots. Feed prices 
remain steady and unchanged, with de- 
mand somewhat better, especially from 
jobbers and mixers. Country trade is 
still quiet. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Quotations for both 
flour and millfeed are unchanged from 
those of Oct. 20. Flour demand re- 
mains quiet generally, although some 
mills report business fair to good. Ship- 
ping instructions are about as active as 
in recent weeks. There is little support 
for the millfeed market. Offerings are 
not large, but rather excessive in view of 
present demand. 

-Bauttrmore, Mp.—Flour shows little 
change from Oct. 20. Buyers are all 
waiting for wheat to drop, on further 
surplus talk, but it may prove to be an- 
other case of “wolf, wolf,’ instead. It 
looks as if the pirates were ready to 
bull wheat and bear corn. Farmers and 
millers will never get their just deserts 
until the pirates in grains are put out 
of business. Feed is unchanged and 
slow. 

Boston, Mass.—There is a moderate 
demand for spring and hard winter 
wheat patents, but only at concessions 
from open quotations. Considerable 
pressure to sell is noted on the part of 
these millers, and liberal concessions are 
made. Soft winter wheat flours are fair- 
ly steady, but demand is slow. There is 
nothing doing in Pacific Coast flours. 
Millfeed is dull and lower, especially 
bran. Canadian spring bran is offered 
freely at $35.50 per ton, or about 50c 
under domestic. Other feeds dull and 
barely steady. 


BRITISH MARKET QUIET 


Holland Market Handicapped by Large 
Stocks, and Lower Quotations from 
America Intensify Buyers’ Apathy 


Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 23.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is quiet, but 
prices are firm. Canadian mills offer ex- 
port patents, November seaboard, at 33s 
@33s 6d ($5.20@5.30 per bbl), December 
at 33s 6d@34s ($5.30@5.35 per bbl); top 
patents, November seaboard, 36@37s 
($5.65@5.80 per bbl), December, 36s 6d 
@3is 9d ($5.70@5.90 per bbl). Kansas 
offers are too high, buyers showing no 
interest. Australian flour on passage is 
obtainable at 31s, c.i.f., with a firm ten- 
dency, owing to demand from the Orient. 
Home milled straight run is officially 38s, 
delivered, but the actual selling price is 
about 36s. The Holland market is handi- 
capped by large stocks, and lower quo- 
tations from America intensify the 
apathy of buyers. 








C. F. G. Rarxes. 





TREASURER OF LINK-BELT CO. 

Richard W. Yerkes, formerly general 
manager of-the Link-Belt Co.’s Philadel- 
phia plant, has been appointed treasurer 
of the Link-Belt Co., succeeding B. A. 
Gayman. 

Mr. Gayman was selected by Charles 
Piez, president of the Link-Belt Co., to 
head the newly acquired Meese & Gott- 
fried Co. San Francisco, which will 
operate under the name Link-Belt Meese 
& Gottfried*Co. 

Mr. Yerkes will be located at the 
Link-Belt Co.’s general offices at 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 21 Oct. 22 
Oct. 20 Oct.13 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ...299,935 309,520 422,785 432,405 
| eee 17,875 16,070 15,210 11,730 
Duluth-Superior 27,350 22,330 22,850 19,875 
Milwaukee ..... 4,500 4,500 10,000 15,990 

eee 349,660 352,420 470.845 480,000 
Outside mills*..191,566 ...... 250,605 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..541,220 ...... 721,450 ...... 
Ok, BO oc écws 46,000 48,600 36,600 33,300 
eR ee 49,700 54,400 44,200 48,800 
Buffalo ........122,150 126,580 143,070 150,060 
Rochester ..... 7,600 6,700 8,400 9,800 
eer 32,000 32,000 31,000 33,000 
Kansas City....121,015 125,550 113,760 95,500 
Kansas Cityt...375,580 340,565 377,905 387,785 
ee 21,340 23,180 21,370 22,660 
St. Joseph ..... 48,580 34,950 41,120 38,220 
Se 20,080 18,710 21,460 ...... 
4... SEL 40,775 40,800 54,635 46,440 
Te TE 42,200 39,800 36,100 37,100 
yo eee 85,980 94,415 88,485 80,300 
Indianapolis ... 10,375 11,675 12,945 8,465 


- 150,855 150,190 122,945 109,175 
56,015 62,825 34,060 27,865 
Seattle 44,595 43,190 42,200 27,065 
Tacoma 54,625 51,670 38,830 45,315 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 21 Oct. 22 
Oct. 20 Oct. 13 1922 1921 

3 55 75 


Nashville** 
Portland, Oreg.. 








Minneapolis ...... 5 79 
SS eee 74 66 65 50 
Duluth-Superior .. 74 61 62 54 
Outside mills* .... 62 72 7 59 
Average spring... 57 61 73 70 
Milwaukee ........ 38 38 63 57 
i, SE wastovnes 91 96 72 66 
i” aera 64 70 57 63 
CO ae 73 76 86 90 
ROCHOStOP ...cc0ce 41 36 45 52 
NOD once cccesc 80 80 77 83 
Kansas City...... 80 83 86 90 
Kansas City?t...... 73 67 77 77 
err 92 100 113 94 
St. Joseph 73 86 80 
Salina .... 41 63 
Wichita BS 63 84 78 
PEO. oe ees sec coves 8 83 75 77 
WOPOGSE occa cecses 70 61 64 
Indianapolis ...... 52 58 64 37 
Nashville** ....... 74 72 66 55 
Portland, Oregon... 90 101 59 58 
er 84 82 80 46 
TRCOMB oiccccsees 96 91 68 79 
Totals .......+0. 73 72 72 65 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





ITALY’S WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 

Fair imports of wheat into Italy will 
be necessary, in spite of the heavy crop 
of wheat estimated at 200,000,000 bus. 
The annual consumptive requirements of 
about 260,000,000 bus indicate probable 
imports this season of between 50,000,000 
and 60,000,000 bus. 

The price of native wheat in Italy has 
fallen to 90 lire per quintal ($1.05 per bu 
at current exchange), compared with 110 
lire ($1.29), the average price of foreign 
wheat during the past few months. 
Growers are dissatisfied and are threat- 
ening to reduce the acreage this fall. 
Restrictions on the exports of Italian 
wheat have been withdrawn. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 23. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring BEge MeN as tr d kaon cede oc ees som es 
Spring standard patent .............seeee0% 
Spring GEM We iba diag ones cds cece sess 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ...... 
Hard winter first clear .... 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft Winteh MM 5 s.6cdecscsscsccvedines 
Soft winter firat clear ...........0.sceeeees: 


Rye MOwN MEISE sb sks oo hace seco estes 
Ry GURy MNEs inc br 66.5.6 o ocecvcecieye 


FEED— 


Spring: BOM Sei fois cs sif'bé0 coseccn vceecd wees 
Hard winter bran . 
Soft winter bran 





Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middlings (gray shorts).............- 
ed dog 


Family patent 


ra, SETUP OR $6.15@6.30 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of; 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$5.90@ 6.35 $6.10@ 6.65 $.....@..... $6.15@ 6.50 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.40@ 6.65 6.65@ 6.85 $7.35@ 7.50 $6.40@ 6.65 $7.50@ 8.00 
5.40@ 6.10 5.95@ 6.20 ee, Prere 5.75@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.15 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.25 6.15@ 6.40 occ e Decoes 
4.50@ 5.00 4.75@ 4.95 06 Qo cles 4.75@ 5.10 5.50@ 5.90 ey eee 5.70@ 6.00 5.35@ 6.00 Sedes ‘ig. o cc0 eo Qs v0s'e 
5.10@ 5.55 --@... 6.00@ 6.45 5.50@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.40  6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 5.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.60 
4.40@ 4.65 --@... 5.20@ 5.70 4.50@ 4.80 5.35@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.25 occ De coce 6.00@ 6.25 00000 Me cece 
4.30@ 4.45 --@... 4.15@ 4.50 4.15@ 4.30 4.60@ 5.15 o ose s Once o0be co @ cccce oo @ . once cee cove wr. eee 
5.15@ 5.50 coe@.. ---@. 5.25@ 5.50 dees Macros 5.35@ 5.60 92000 Do cces 5.50@ 6.65 5.60@ 5.90 7.00@ 7.30 
4.50@ 4.75 --@. --@. 4.50@ 4.75 4.70@ 4.90 *4.50@ 4.75 *4.35@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.75 
4.00@ 4.40 ee QDeosece --@.. 4.00@ 4.25 cove e De cccs Se ec he cvee cece e@® ccccs 5.00@ 5.50 Terr, seek 3.75@ 4.25 
3.60@ 3.85 3.60@ 3.65 vo @.. @ 4.00@ 4.50 4.05@ 4.30 ---@.. 4.25@ 4.60 @ --@. 
3.35@ 3.60 3.60@ 3.65 --@... seen @ es 3.80@ 3.95 --@.. 606 see voce @ -@. 
30.00@31.50 28.00 @ 28.50 wsndaQbecces éere eo Masses --@.. 34.50 @ 35.00 35.00 @ 36.00 35.50 @36.25 34.00@35.00 cece eo Doscce 
30.00 @30.50 wae eM ccves 28.50 @29.50 29.50@30.00 --@.. ae Ae seven iagess + vee + @36.00 a6ageUl cans s nous. oUoarne 
30.50@31.50 Gove SS eye's 30.00 @30.50 -.@.. 35.00@ 36.00 35.00 @ 36.00 +e» @36.50 0060 oc cess 31.00 @33.00 
29.75 @31.50 28.00 @ 28.50 30.50@31.00 eit. Te --@.. 35.00 @36.00 35.50 @ 36.50 36.00 @ 36.50 34.00@35.00 34.00 @ 36.00 
32.00@35.00 32.00 @32.50 32.50 @33.50 33.50@34.50 --@.. 37.00@38.00 38.00@38.50 38.50@39.00 37.00 @38.00 coves Mesece 
35.50 @37.00 33.00 @35.00 200 e@ecese Seve MPe igen rr) Pe 40.00 @ 41.00 41.00 @ 42.00 «eee + @42.00 38.00 @39.00 00964 Peace 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.60@5.00 (49's) $4.60@5.10 (49's) $6.30@7.30 $6.60 @7.05 $5.80@6.10 
+-@ os es 6.10@7.00 6.75 @7.40 6.15 @6.75 
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EXPORT RATES ON GRAIN 


Railroad Traffic Officials Express Doubt That 
Reductions Will Move Wheat 
Toward Ports 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Some doubt is 
expressed by railroad traffic officials that 
present rate advantages to export grain 
can be greatly improved, and also that 
any further concession will move the 
wheat toward the ports, because of lack 
of a market abroad. It is pointed out 
that, in trunk line territory, rates on 
wheat for export are already 25 per 
cent below those on wheat for domestic 
consumption. 

Nothing has been said at the White 
House during the long series of confer- 
ences between the President and _ his 
cabinet or between the President and 
representatives of the grain growing in- 
dustry to indicate that any of them were 
acquainted with the fact of the ad- 
vantages already enjoyed by export wheat 
in transportation charges. Moreover, no 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission appears to have ventured to 
inform the President of this rather im- 
portant fact. 

Traffic officials have said that large 
quantities of wheat in storage at Chicago 
could go forward by canal route to the 
seaboard at a much lower rate than by 
rail, but that no such movement has 
been started, because of the absence of 
any foreign demand. It develops also 
that several of the eastern railroads 
which ordinarily get a large share of the 
export wheat traffic became concerned 
several weeks ago about the light busi- 
ness this year, and approached shippers 
with the suggestion that rates be low- 
ered to stimulate the exportation of 
grain. These roads were advised by 
shippers that the conditions responsible 
for the small tonnage could not be 
helped by lower rates. 

Comparative rates on wheat for ex- 
port and domestic consumption are 
quoted as follows per 100 lbs: wheat re- 
shipped at Chicago, 30c domestic and 
221%6c export. Rates from St. Louis are 
34c and 26%4c, and from Buffalo 20.67c 
and 15.17c. 

President Rea, of the Pennsylvania 
Lines, is not expected to give a report 
of his conference with President Cool- 
idge until the meeting of the Association 
of Railway Executives in New York on 
Nov. 8. 





Cuartes C, Hart. 





PURCHASES THREE LAKE BOATS 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 23.—(Special 
Telegram )—Nisbet Grammer, president 
of the Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator 
Corporation, has purchased three more 
lake freighters. They are the W. L. 
Brown, Mary Eliphicke, and G. Watson 
French, formerly the property of the 
Republic Transportation Co., a subsid- 
iary of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
The Eastern Steamship Co. of New 
York will be formed to operate the 
freighters, which will be used in the 
lake grain trade. This fleet, and another 
steamer bought last week by Mr. Gram- 
mer and his associates, have a combined 
carrying capacity of 1,100,000 bus per 
trip. The fleet’s registry will be changed 
to Buffalo. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 





FREIGHT TRAFFIC BREAKS RECORDS 

Freight traffic during the first eight 
months of 1923 was the heaviest in the 
history of the United States, according 
to reports for that period filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. It amounted to 304,267,000,- 
000 net ton miles. This was an increase 
of 3.6 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1920, which marked the pre- 
vious record, and 5% per cent greater 
than the first eight months in 1918, when 
freight traffic was greatly stimulated by 
the war. 

Compared with the first eight months 
of 1922, when freight traffic was re- 
duced somewhat, not only by the strike 
of coal miners but also by that of the 
railway shopmen, freight business from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 this year was an in- 
crease of 334% per cent. 

In the eastern district, freight traffic 
amounted to 160,464,000,000 net ton 
miles, an increase of 42 per cent over 
the same — last year, while in the 
southern trict it was 41,287,700,000 
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net ton miles, or an increase of 20 per 
cent. The western district showed an 
increase of 23.8 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period last year, traffic amount- 
ing to 102,594,993,000 net ton miles. 

For August alone, the net ton miles 
for the railroads of the United States 
totaled 40,354,648,000, an increase of 32 
per cent over the same month last year. 
The eastern district showed an increase 
of approximately 50 per cent, the south- 
ern district 25 per cent, and the western 
district 14 per cent. 

The average load per car in August 
was 28% tons, the same as in July. This 
is the highest average for any August 
since the compilation of these records 
was started in 1917, except in 1918, when 
the average was 30.1 tons, and August, 
1920, when it was 29.8 tons. 


IMPORT DUTY NO BARRIER 


Newspaper Declares Canadian Wheat Can Be 
Delivered in Kansas City Cheaper 
Than Southwestern Grain 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Star, in an article on the relative prices 
of wheat in Canada and Kansas City, 
says that Canadian wheat can be deliv- 
ered in Kansas City, duty paid, cheaper 
than the southwestern product. The arti- 
cle follows: 

“*At prevailing prices, Canadian wheat 
should be coming into the United States 
by the trainload,’ declared a local ex- 
porter today. ‘On the basis of the Win- 
nipeg October wheat close yesterday of 
96%6c, and with spot No. 2 northern sell- 
ing at a discount under November, less 
the exchange difference of 2c, with the 
import duty of 30c bu paid, sets a price 
of $1.2434, basis Minneapolis or Duluth. 
The freight rate from Minneapolis or 
Duluth to the Gulf is 2le bu. The rate 
from Kansas City to the Gulf is 18c. By 
using the billing on flour shipments to 
the Gulf the wheat could be brought in 
here at a freight cost of 3c per bu. This 
makes the price $1.27%, basis Kansas 
City. A premium of 22%c over the Kan- 
sas City December price was paid on 
Tuesday for a car of No. 2 hard wheat 
testing 13.68 per cent protein, which sold 
at $1.28 bu. No. 2 Canadian northern 
wheat is equal to our 13.5 or 14 per cent 
dark hard wheat.’ 

“It is predicted that cash premiums 
at Kansas City would drop 5c or 6c per 
bu within a week. Equal grades of 
Canadian and Kansas City flour at pres- 
ent show a wide divergence, and the 
Canadian product could be delivered in 
Kansas City, os | paid, at 75c@$1 per 
bbl less than docal flour quotations, flour 
men declare. Local millers are watching 
the situation closely, and if the relation- 
ship becomes sufficiently attractive they 
may import some of the Canadian grain 
to bring up the lighter weight and low 
strength domestic wheat. A small per- 
centage of the domestic crop graaes bet- 
ter than No. 3, with heavy test, good 
character, high protein wheat especially 
scarce.” 





R. E. Srerirne. 





RAINFALL IN AUSTRALIA 

MetBourne, Victoria, Sept. 18.—Dur- 
ing the last two or three weeks there 
has been an appreciable improvement in 
the weather conditions from the crop 
growing standpoint. In South Australia 
more or less heavy intermittent down- 
pours have been registered, accompanied 
by fairly low temperatures, but through- 
out the remainder of the wheat belt sat- 
isfactory progress has been witnessed. 
In the mallee country, where the lighter 
soils predominate, an exceptionally good 
harvest is confidently expected. The 
crops, generally speaking, have stooled 
well, and present a healthy and vigorous 
appearance. 

Cuartes J. MatrrHews. 





SPENCER KELLOGG COMPANY WINS 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Word has been received here 
that the United States Supreme Court 
has upheld Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., in its suit against the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. The 
Buffalo firm brought suit when the 
Lackawanna refused to pay an elevator 
charge of lc on lake-and-rail grain un- 
less assured that no portion of the 
charge would be rebated to the shipper. 
It was contended by the railroad that 





any rebate would render it liable to 
prosecution for violation of Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations. The 
elevator company contended it was with- 
in its rights in refunding a portion of 
its charge if it saw fit. This contention 
was upheld in the state courts, which 
awarded the elevator concern $1,500 
damages. The case, was carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, which re- 
fused to review the case. 


P. D. FaHNeEstock. 


SWEEPING RATE INQUIRY 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s Order 
Reopens Adjustment of Freights on 
Grain and Its Products 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s recent order for an investigation 
of freight rates on grain and grain 
products is regarded by the trade as 
one of the most sweeping ever instituted. 
The Commission, on Oct. 11, made pub- 
lic its determination in the following an- 
nouncement: 

“The matter of freight rates as af- 
fecting the agricultural industry being 
under consideration, and good cause 
therefor appearing: 

“It is ordered, That an investigation 
be, and it is hereby instituted by the 
Commission upon its own motion with 
a view to determining whether and to 
what extent the rates, charges, regula- 
tions and practices of carriers subject 
to the interstate commerce act, in re- 
spect of the transportation of grain and 
grain products in interstate or foreign 
commerce, are or for the future will be 
unjust, unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful, and in such case to prescribe 
just, reasonable and lawful rates, 
charges, regulations and practices there- 
after to be observed. 

“It is further ordered, That all car- 
riers by rail, or by water, or by rail and 
water, subject to the interstate com- 
merce act be, and they are hereby made, 
respondents to this proceeding; that a 
copy of this order be served upon each 
of said respondents; that the several 
states of the United States be notified 
of this proceeding by sending copies of 
this order by registered mail to the gov- 
ernor of each state as well as to the 
tribunal thereof, if any, having regula- 
tory powers over common carriers by 
railroad; and that notice of this pro- 
ceeding be given to the public by de- 
positing a copy of this order in the of- 
fice of the secretary of the Commission, 
at Washington, D. C.” 








To Continue Rail Rate Fight 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Following the re- 
cent statement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, ordering that the 
case petitioning lower rates for grain, 
hay and grain products be seen the 
Kansas public utilities commission, which 
formulated the original complaint, de- 
clared that there would be no cessation 
of effort on its part until an equitable 
adjustment of transportation rates for 
the producer of grain products was 
granted. 

The principal reason the Interstate 
Commerce Commission gave for reopen- 
ing the case instead of deciding it on 
the former hearing was that all of the 
states included in the western group had 
not participated in the testimony and 
argument. It was held that the condi- 
tions in all parts of the rate territory 
should be inquired into carefully on a 
matter so important. 

The states which testified for the re- 
duction in the first case were Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Texas and 
Louisiana. These will now lead a na- 
tionwide fight for the lower rates. The 
following committee has been formed to 
manage the rehearing for the states: 
Fred W. Putnam, railroad commissioner 
of Minnesota; Thorne Brown, railroad 
commissioner for Nebraska; Dwight N. 


Lewis, railroad commissioner of Iowa; _ 


John J. Murphy, railroad commissioner 
of South Dakota; Clyde M. Reed, chair- 
man Kansas public utilities commission. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





The Russian federal Soviet govern- 
ment has approved a levy on grain ex- 
ports in order to meet the costs of im- 
provements of roads to the harbors. 
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AMERICAN CORN MILLERS 


Annual Meeting to Be Held at Chicago Dec, 
3-4—Round Table Discussions to Be 
Feature of Programme 





Cuicaco, Iru.—T. M. Chivington, sec- 
retary of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, has issued a call for the 
annual meeting of this organization to 
be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Dec. 3-4. 

The executive committee extends an 
invitation to all corn millers, whether 
members of the federation or not, to 
come to this meeting. Nonmembers 
would be greatly interested, the commit- 
tee feels, in learning of the constructive 
work in the interest of the industry that 
the organization has done during the 
past 18 months. 

The programme will be announced 
later, but round table discussions of 
the problems of corn milling, in which 
all present may take part, will feature 
the sessions. 

The secretary also announces that the 
dates selected will enable those whv at- 
tend the meeting to take advantage of 
reduced passenger rates put in by rail- 
roads on account of the International 
Live Stock Show, which will be in prog- 
ress in Chicago at that time. 

S. O. Werner. 





FIRST FUTURES RICE MARKET 





New Orleans Institution to Lead Country as 
Primary Market—Looked Upon as an 
Aid to Growers 


New Orteans, La.—The first fuiures 
rice market in the United States will be 
opened here, Nov. 4. New Orleans will 
then have a primary market by which 
all other cities will be guided for quota- 
tions. The New Orleans Rice Clearing 
Association, just organized, announces 
the following officers: Charles A. Garic, 
president; C. E. Fenner, vice president; 
L. L. Jarreau, secretary-treasurer; |. B. 
Wise, assistant secretary-treasurer. om- 
mittees have been meeting at intervals 
for almost a year in an attempt to per- 
fect the institution. Millers, brokers, 
dealers, farmers and bankers from L.ou- 
isiana, Arkansas and Texas have sup- 
ported the project which has just been 
developed. 

The rice market will be located in the 
Louisiana Sugar and Rice Exchange 
Building. A number of rice men have 
joined, and others are expected. [.arge 
concerns outside of New Orleans have 
shown a keen interest in the new market. 
Local commission houses with private 
wire connections are arranging to carry 
the rice quotations. Futures wil! be 
quoted on the boards of the Galveston 
Cotton Exchange. New York City is as- 
sured rapid service, and all other impor- 
tant cities will receive regular daily quo- 
tations. 

This is the first opportunity the rice 
planters will have had to protect them- 
selves against lowered prices at the !ar- 
vest season, it is said. It is also pointed 
out that the futures market will serve 
to improve the credit facilities of the rice 
men. R. A. Sutrivan. 





RICE GROWERS’ MARKETING POO!. 
New Orteans, La.—The American 
Rice Growers’ Association has started a 
1,000,000-bbl pool for orderly marketing 
of the 1923 crop, and financing the mcm- 
bers of the association, whose headq\ar- 
ters are at Lake Charles, La. Officials 
of the organization say farmers cannot 
survive any reduction in the price of 
rice, and in view of the favorable har- 
vesting conditions and the danger «f 4 
rush of this commodity to the market, 
with a resultant reduction in cost, the 
pool will be established. Farmers will 
be advanced $3 bbl on Nos. 1 and 2 !)lue 
rose. The market will be given this 
year’s crop only, as there is a demand 
for it, association officials say. 
R. A. Sutiivay. 





RUSSIA’S EXPORT GRAIN FACILITIES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Facilities 0W 
exist at the port of Petrograd, according 
to the Russian information bureau here, 
for the export of 130,000 tons of grain 
per month. Preliminary returns up to 
Sept. 1 show that 431,358 tons have been 
sent to Germany, 104,736 to Denmark, 
60,802 to Holland and 16,545 to France. 

Cuantes C, Haat. 
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MEETING OF THE CANADIAN MILLERS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Annual Session of Dominion Association Held in Toronto—Representative 
Attendance Adds to Importance of Gathering —Year of Solid 
Achievement Reviewed in Executive Report 


Toronto, Ont.—The third annual 
meeting of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association was held here in the 
King Edward Hotel, Oct. 16. The at- 
tendance was not large, but it was widely 
representative. With few exceptions all 
the larger companies were og rep- 
resented by their executive heads. George 
A. Macdonald, Quaker Oats Co., Peter- 
borough, Ont., presided, and F. C. Cor- 
nell, secretary, discharged the duties of 
his office. 

Ex-President Brigadier General A. E. 
Labelle, president St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, was one of the 
most active members present, It is due to 
his irrepressible energy and enthusiasm, 
past and present, more than to any other 
single influence, that this association has 
lived and grown to its present place of 
power a authority in the Canadian 
milling field. The general’s influence in 
and out of the trade is an invaluable 
asset to the association. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The address of the retiring president 
follows: 

“In moving the adoption of the annual 
report and financial statement I have 
a few remarks to make. 

“When you conferred upon me the 
honor of succeeding General Labelle I 
realized, then as I do today, that I had 
a difficult task before me in attempting 
to carry on the work so ably started by 
your first president. The future looked 
decidedly uncertain then, and as I look 
back I am sure that we are all glad 
that the year is behind us. 

“Under the conditions that existed, 
your association did everything possible 
to better the situation, and I believe that 
the milling industry can now look for- 
ward to the future with a great deal of 
confidence. 

“In the annual report just read by the 
secretary the work of the association is 
fully covered. In spite of the associa- 
tion’s efforts throughout the year there 
are still some problems that remain in 
an unsettled condition, among which are: 
(1) differential on ocean freight rates 
on sailing from Canadian ports as against 
United States ports; (2) the feeding- 
stuffs act. 

“Dealing with the first, I fail to see 
any proper justification for the existing 
differential of 2@5c per 100 lbs on Cana- 
dian flour to United Kingdom ports 
from the Atlantic seaboard. Canadian 
and British ships are interested in the 
worldwide development of empire flour 
business. Discrimination on their part 
against the carriage of Canadian flour 
therefore appeals to me as short-sighted, 
as well as unfair to the Canadian mill- 
ing industry. Your insistence that Cana- 
dian flour be carried across the Atlantic 
on an equal rate basis with United States 
flour is therefore a reasonable, sound 
insistence, and the association must con- 
tinue to press unitedly for a correction 
of the existing situation. 

“Referring to the feedingstuffs act, 
which became effective Oct. 1, your as- 
sociation is, of course, heartily in sym- 
pathy with any legislation that will prop- 
erly do away with an existing evil, but 
feels that the legislation enacted was 
put in at the instance of public clamor 
rather than after mature consideration 
by all interested. Screenings should be 
eliminated at the source; freight and 
other charges should not be allowed to 
accumulate on them. Time, money and 
thought could profitably be spent to 
work out the problem along these lines. 

‘As passed, the legislation has yet to 
demonstrate that it will practically im- 
prove conditions for any one, and it cer- 
tainly does not look as if it could prove 
economical. As worded, it is also more 
drastic than was the intent of the fram- 
ers In respect to the admixture of wheat 
byproducts, and will, we hope, at least 
be amended in this respect when the 
next session opens. Your association will 
press accordingly. 

“As your secretary has stated, this 
was a strenuous year in the milling busi- 

ness. At its beginning it was apparent 





that milling capacity in Canada exceed- 
ed what had been previously considered 
the normal demand for Canadian flour. 
Recognizing the only course open under 
the circumstances, the mills proceeded to 
develop new markets and increasing 
business. Many, many times during the 
year business was taken at less than the 
cost of production, but that a consider- 
able expansion took place in the con- 
sumption of Canadian flour throughout 
the world is borne out by the statistics, 
and the increased grind thus secured 
minimized the losses taken. 

“Thus good can come from bad, for 
by reason of the prices made last year 
Canadian flour has increased in popular- 
ity where it previously sold, and was 
introduced and established in many mar- 
kets previously new to it. Once estab- 
lished, seldom displaced. 

“More encouraging conditions now 
prevail. Through the untiring efforts of 
your association the needs and require- 
ments of the export trade are now bet- 
ter understood by the members; bad 
practices have been done away with, and 
the outlook for continuous expansion in 
the export field is bright. 

“In the domestic field, the association 
has continued to stand, as it should and 
always will, for sound business princi- 
ples. For instance, time was when prices 
were guaranteed against decline. The 





association holds that a sale with price 
guaranteed is not a proper sale. The 
ultimate result would either be bank- 
ruptcy for the miller or a hold-up for 
his customer, as the cost of extending a 
price guaranty must be borne by one or 
the other party. No one guarantees the 
miller against decline on his grain pur- 
chases. This and other abuses that have 
crept into the trade have been gradually 
abolished, as a result of the association’s 
continued efforts to promote honest and 
rightful business practices. 

“You will see from the figures that the 
cost of maintaining your association ap- 
proximated $1,500 per month, which ap- 
peals to me as a not unreasonable charge 
for an association rendering efficient 
service to 75 per cent of the milling ca- 
pacity of the dominion. 

“As association promotes acquaint- 
ance, acquaintance begets confidence, and 
confidence is the rock on which all prop- 
er business is built, let me urge as 
strongly as I know how the value of 
continuous support to your association. 
It will, I hope, go forward from year 
to year with increasing support, hold- 
ing as its chief aim the desire to convey 
to all the knowledge that it truly repre- 
sents a big industry, big in mind, big in 
its dealings and just as big in its con- 
sideration of the interests of all others 
as of its own. 

“In conclusion, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the privilege that has 
been mine this year of getting to know 
better the members of the board and of 
the association—an experience broaden- 
ing and worth while. 

“My thanks are also sincerely due to 
your secretary, who capably handled 


George A. Macdonald 


Mr. Macdonald, president of the Canadian National Millers’ Association, was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. He is manager of the Quaker Oats Co., with mills at Peter- 


borough, Ont., and Saskatoon, Sask. 


While the Quaker Oats Co. is perhaps best 


known for its cereal products it also stands among the leaders in Canada in so far 
as flour is concerned. 
considerable part of the Canadia 
Europe, South America and the 


Its mills have a daily capacity of 4,000 bbls and supply a 
demand as well as doing a large export trade to 
est Indies. 
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such situations as developed throughout 
the year.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORT 


The annual report of the directors cov- 
ered a great variety of subjects, all of 
which represented an immense amount 
of hard work and solid achievement dur- 
ing the year. Its more general and im- 
portant features were as follows: 

United States Duties —The association 
continued reporting weekly to the United 
States Treasury department the prevail- 
ing domestic prices on bran and shorts 
f.o.b. the mill. This arrangement, which 
has been in effect since June, 1921, or 
shortly after the emergency tariff was 
passed, has worked very satisfactorily, 
there being few cases of feeds being held 
at the boundary. The United States cus- 
toms officials have also advised us that 
these reports are invaluable as a guide 
to the United States appraisers. ‘We 
have been requested to also supply a 
weekly statement giving domestic prices 
on flour, but owing to the wide variation 
of quality it was decided that it was 
impossible to do so. 

Foreign Customs Tariffs—The infor- 
mation regarding foreign customs tariffs, 
duties, regulations, etc., has been made 

‘ood use of, some 150 inquiries having 
been dealt with. 

Ocean Differentials—During the past 
two years the steamship companies op- 
erating out of Canadian Atlantic ports 
were charging a rate for flour 3@5c per 
100 lbs higher than the rates prevailing 
from New York for shipment to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 
These discriminations are still in effect. 

In 1922 a conference was held with 
representatives of ocean carriers, and 
while some concession was made the Ca- 
nadian Atlantic rates have not been 
brought to a parity with those prevailing 
from United States ports. 

On March 15, 1923, your secretary ap- 
peared before the special committee on 
agriculture of the House of Commons at 
Ottawa, and based on information sup- 
plied by him this committee called rep- 
resentatives of the different steamship 
lines and asked for an explanation of 
these rates. It was brought out in this 
investigation that a combine was working 
between New York and Montreal ship- 
ping interests whereby flour of Canadian 
origin was charged a higher rate both 
from Montreal and New York than that 
enjoyed by flour of United States origin 
and, further, that the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine was a party to 
this agreement. 

When the agricultural committee re- 
ported to the House of Commons it em- 
phasized these discriminatory rates on 
flour very strongly, and recommended 
that the matter be taken up by the Cana- 
dian representatives at the Imperial Con- 
ference which is now in session in Lon- 
don, England, particularly in view of the 
fact that British owned steamers trading 
from both Montreal and New York were 
parties to this agreement for discriminat- 
ing against Canadian flour. 

Feedingstuf's Act.—Regardless of 
strenuous protests on behalf of the asso- 
ciation and individual millers, the domin- 
ion government passed legislation pro- 
hibiting the use of screenings in bran, 
shorts, middlings and feed flour, and fur- 
ther enacted legislation to the effect that 
bran, shorts, middlings, feed flour and 
screenings must be sold, each under their 
own name and according to standards, 
as defined under the act. It was pointed 
out to them that the greater majority 


‘of the mills had agreed to the requests 


of the feeders in that they had refrained 
from selling the mill run of screenings 
in bran and middlings. This was done 
voluntarily, and if the mill run of screen- 
ings was not allowed to be marketed with 
shorts the cost of feeds would be higher. 
The act as finally passed was more dras- 
tic than the government intended. It is 
now impossible to use bran, shorts, mid- 
dlings, etc., as a component part of an 
commercial feedingstuffs. This has af- 
fected a great many standard feeds that 
have been on the market for a long time. 
and has seriously interfered with the 
marketing of feedingstuffs. However, 
nothing can be done until the next session 
of the House of Commons, when we hope 
that those who were responsible for this 
legislation will see their way clear to 
modify same. 


(Continued on page 382.) 
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JAPANESE DUTY ON FLOUR 


Wheat Tariff Removed Following Earth- 
quake, but Products Still Protected— 
Popular Dissatisfaction Expressed 


Seatrie, Wasu.—Prior to the Japanese 
earthquake, Japan imposed an import 
duty on both flour and wheat. The duty 
on flour entering Japan was 1.85 yen per 
100 kin (132.28 lbs), or 68 sen per 49-Ib 
sack, the equivalent in American money 
of $1.36 per bbl. The duty on wheat 
was .77 yen per 100 kin. 

Shortly after the earthquake the duty 
on wheat was removed, ostensibly as a 
relief measure, but the duty on flour of 
$1.36 per bbl remains in force, according 
to the terms of the tariff, until March 
31, 1924. 

As a relief measure the removal of the 
duty on wheat and the retention of the 
duty on flour must be ineffective. The 
high cost of flour to the Japanese con- 
sumer will not be lowered and flour sup- 
plies will be less, as foreign flour which 
formerly went to Japan in volume can 
no longer compete with the products of 
Japanese mills. 

The Japanese government has removed 
the duty on many other commodities be- 
sides wheat as a relief measure. Great 
dissatisfaction is expressed by the peo- 
ple, according to Japanese newspapers, 
with the selection of the articles on which 
duties have been removed, and while flour 
is not specifically mentioned, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the omission of 
the removal of duty thereon is objected 
to by the public. 

The American Pacific Northwest and 
Canada have sold a large volume of flour 
to Japan in recent years, averaging be- 
tween 800,000 and 900,000 bbls annually, 
and American and Canadian flour could 
find a market in Japan at the present 
time, but for the discrimination of the 
duty. 

The milling capacity of Japan, amount- 
ing to 20,000 bbls a day, is insutticient 
to take care of its flour requirements. 
There are, in fact, six mills, with aggre- 
gate daily capacities of 15,700 bbls, under 
construction there. Japan normally is a 
large importer of flour, and particularly 
at this time, in view of the loss in the 
earthquake of mills with 5,300 bbls daily 
capacity and of the demand for food- 
stuffs ready for consumption, there would 
undoubtedly be a large market for for- 
eign flour there, but for the duty. 

Both as a relief measure in curtailing 
flour supplies and tending to enhance the 
flour cost to sufferers from the earth- 
quake and to all classes of flour con- 
sumers in Japan, and as an unfair trade 
discrimination against friendly nations, 
the removal of the duty on wheat, while 
retaining it on flour, seems ill-advised. 

W. C. Tirrany. 








FLOUR MILLS DESTROYED 


Four Japanese Plants with a Combined Ca- 
pacity of About 5,000 Bblis Daily 
Ruined by Earthquake 


Taichiro Onga, head of the largest 
milling company in Japan, stated during 
a recent visit to Minneapolis that four 
of the flour making plants in Tokyo and 
vicinity were destroyed by the Japanese 
earthquake and fire, the combined ca- 
pacity represented by them being about 
5,000 bbls. 

The mills destroyed, Mr. Onga said, 
were the Onagigawa plant of the Nihon 
Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha, capacity 1,150 
bbls; the Sunamura mill of the same 
company, 1,000 bbls; and the Toa Seifun 
Kabushiki Kaisha’s two mills at Tokyo, 
with capacities of 900 and 2,100 bbls, 
respectively. 

Mr. Onga lost none of his mills through 
the earthquake and fire, although one, a 
wooden structure, the Kamagawa mill, 
was located in the city of Yokohama, 
which suffered almost complete disaster. 

The Nisshin company now operates 
eight large mills in the principal manu- 
facturing centers of Japan, and is con- 
structing another, which is to be the 
largest of the lot, in Tsurumi. This 





plant will have a capacity of 3,000 bbls, 
and is to be ready for operation in 
1924, The company’s total capacity will 
then be nearly 10,000 bbls. 

Mr. Onga’s mills require, in addition 
to the domestic wheat ground, about 10,- ° 
000 tons of imported grain per month. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A blend of the hard wheats of Canada 
and Manchuria and the soft wheats of 
Australia and the north Pacific Coast 
of the United States is used. 

From Minneapolis, Mr. Onga is re- 
turning to Japan by way of Seattle and 
San Francisco. He has been in England, 
— left Japan last spring, and has 
visited the principal milling centers of 
the United States. It is his opinion that 
Japan’s recovery from the recent dis- 
aster will be certain and rapid. 


Japanese Mill Damage 

Sratrie, Wasn. — Advices received 
from Tokyo by the Seattle office of a 
large Japanese trading company, which 
deals extensively in American flour, are 
that three mills, with a combined daily 
capacity of 5,300 bbls, were either de- 
stroyed or so seriously damaged by the 
recent earthquake as to be unable to 
operate. These mills are the new 4,000- 
bbl mill at Yokohama of the Nihon Sei- 
fun Kabushiki Kaisha, a 600-bb] mill at 
Yokohama, owned by the same com- 
pany, and a 700-bbl mill at Tokyo. 


W. C. Tirrany. 


BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Conditions in Kansas Reported Exception- 
ally Good—Reduced Acreage Propaganda 
in Pacific Northwest Fails 


Sativa, Kansas. — Crop conditions 
throughout central and western Kansas 
are reported exceptionally good. Better 
preparation of ground and more careful 
seeding, together with abundant rain, 
have given wheat an excellent start. 
From 40 to 75 per cent of the fall acre- 
age in central Kansas, and 50 per cent 
in western Kansas, have already been 
sown. Further seeding is being some- 
what delayed by continued rains, but 
most of the ground is ready when seed- 
ing conditions become favorable. In 
many localities, wheat is so far advanced 
in growth that stock has been turned on 
it, which is most unusual at this time of 
year. It is predicted that there will be 
a considerable cut in the acreage sown 
this fall, but it is too early to estimate 
to any certainty as to the extent to which 
the 1924 crop will be curtailed. 

Evansvit.e, Inp.—A six weeks’ drouth 
was broken Oct. 17 by a splendid rainfall 
lasting 48 hours. Winter wheat benefited 
largely, for the rain came gently, filling 
the ground with moisture. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Extensive rains over 
this territory have placed the soil in ex- 
cellent condition for the fall season, but 
while of considerable benefit to the wheat 
belt, they have been a detriment to the 
cotton crop. 

Seatrite, Wasu.—Propaganda directed 
toward the curtailment of wheat acreage, 
in order to enhance the price, appears 
to have been ineffective in the Pacific 
Northwest. A large winter wheat acre- 
age has already been seeded, and if the 
weather continues favorable the indica- 
tions are that it will be above normal. In 
certain sections, normally spring wheat 
territory, farmers have been induced to 
seed winter wheat on account of ideal 
soil conditions. This applies to some of 
the northerly counties of the Washing- 
ton wheat belt. In some of the southern 
counties and in northeastern Oregon, 
winter wheat seeding has been curtailed 
on account of dry soil conditions. 


Porttanp, Orecon.—Fall seeding in 
Oregon has been delayed by dry fall 
weather, but since the recent rains plow- 
ing has been resumed in the wheat belt. 
The latest government report made no 
change in the wheat crop estimate, leav- 
ing the state’s yield at 26,300,000 bus, 
compared with 19,744,000 last year and 
20,841,000 as the five-year average. The 
indicated oats crop is 10,500,000 -bus, 
against 6,675,000 in 1922 and the five- 
year average of 8,849,000. 

Great Fatis, Mont.—Fall plowing for 
wheat seeding has been pushed as a result 
of recent rains. Much of the ground 
now being cultivated is being prepared 
for seeding to spring crop, although there 
will be a fair acreage planted to winter 
wheat. Experience this year, however, 
has convinced many Montana grain grow- 
ers that so long as there is the spread 
in price between winter and spring wheat 
that now obtains, and so long as dengune 
of winter kill must be faced, spring 











wheat ‘is the safer. At points in the 
southeastern part of Montana, during the 
first third of October, records of from 
three to four and one half inches of 
rainfall were made, the greatest pre- 
cipitation for the season ever known in 
that section. 

Ocpen, Utran.—Recent showers in the 
northwestern part of Utah were bene- 
ficial to fall grain sowing and growing. 
Rain is needed in southern and eastern 
counties. In the Richfield district little 
fall grain has been sown. Sugar beet 
digging is progressing, despite these 
showers, and factories are manufactur- 
ing sugar at capacity. 

Winnirec, Man.—Showery weather in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan has again 
delayed threshing and marketing of 
crops, but present conditions are more 
promising. Alberta’s harvesting is pro- 
ceeding without interruption. In Mani- 
toba, some 60 per cent of fall a 
has already been accomplished, with soi 
conditions favorable. Approximately 10 
per cent of wheat and 25 per cent of 
coarse grains still remain to be threshed. 
Saskatchewan’s yields, as a whole, are 
reported to be comparatively good. 
About 20 per cent of wheat and 35 per 
cent of other grains has yet to be 
threshed. In Alberta, extraordinary 
yields as regards quantity and grade are 
being recorded. Latest reports indicate 
that the aggregate yield of wheat for 
the province will be in excess of any of 
the estimates so far made. Threshing is 
completed in central and southern parts, 
and in the northern sections about 50 per 
cent remains to be done. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Nationwide Organization Meeting to Be Held 
in Denver Oct. 30—Eugene Meyer to 
Address Gathering 


Minneapous, Minn.—A _ nationwide 
co-operative marketing organization 
meeting is to be held at Denver, Colo., 
Oct. 30. George E. Duis, of Grand 
Forks, and A. N. Winge, of Van Hook, 
North Dakota trustees of the American 
Wheat Growers Associated, Inc., will at- 
tend, as well as representatives of the 12 
states covered by the American Wheat 
Growers. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., director War 
Finance Corporation, and a member of 
the commission appointed by President 
Coolidge to investigate the plight of the 
wheat growers, will be the principal 
speaker at the meeting. It is expected 
that Mr. Meyer will make use of the in- 
formation he gathered on his tour in 
suggesting a plan of operation. 

The Denver meeting was_ originally 
scheduled for Oct. 10, but was postponed 
because of a meeting of co-operative 
experts in Chicago on that date. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 








Organization in Pacific Northwest 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., and Frank W. Mondell, of the War 
Finance Corporation, were in Portland 
on Oct. 18 and heard a large number of 
grain men, both farmers and dealers, on 
the subject of federal aid to the wheat 
growers. Out of the hearing grew the 
creation of a committee of five bankers, 
to be named by’-the president of the 
Oregon Bankers’ Association. The group 
is to form a medium for co-operation 
between the bankers, business men -and 
farm organizations in the perfection of 
a co-operative marketing system for the 
handling of the wheat crop. 

J. M. Lownspate, 





DEATH OF J. W. AUGHENBAUGH 

Minneapous, Minn.—J. W. Aughen- 
baugh, one of the founders of the mill- 
ing firm of Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Waseca, Minn., and senior member 
of the company, died suddenly of heart 
failure the evening of Oct. 22. 

Mr. Aughenbaugh, who was 76 years 
of age, was comparatively active in the 
business. Only a few hours before his 
death he had remarked to one of his as- 
sociates how well he was. 

Of a retiring disposition, and inter- 
ested in the mechanical rather than the 
office end of the business, Mr. Aughen- 
baugh had not a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances in the trade, but in his home 
town he was beloved by all. He had 
made his home in Waseca for almost 50 
years. Rosert T. Beatry. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN INQUIRY 


Dominion Commission Finds No Evidence of 
Canadian Wheat Adulteration in 
- United States 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Government of- 
ficials express satisfaction that the Ca- 
nadian Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 
which has been conducting an investiya- 
tion in this country, found no evidence 
to substantiate the charge that hich 
grade dominion wheat was being adul- 
terated with low grade American wheat 
prior to export. 

Members of the visiting commission 
have admitted after a searching inquiry 
that evidencé is lacking. United Stites 
customs officials, railroad officials, ele- 
vator men, exporters, inspectors and 
grain brokers joined in the effort to con- 
vince the Canadian commission that the 
charges were without foundation. 

Officials of the government pointed to 
the fact that any attempt in the direction 
charged would involve violation of do- 
minion certificates and United States 
customs seals on car lots brought from 
the Great Lakes to Atlantic seaboard 
ports for ocean shipment. It is declared 
that customs inspectors have carefully 
guarded all such seals. , 

It is understood that Julius H. Barnes 
told the commission that such adultera- 
tion was practically impossible, because 
it would be necessary to bribe no less 
than 15 inspectors who from time to 
time examine the seals of every ship- 
ment. 

The charges of adulteration were first 
heard about a year ago, when grain men 
in the United Kingdom said that several 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat han- 
dled at the port of Philadelphia were 
adulterated with 6 per cent of an in- 
ferior grade of American grain. The 
commission is understood to take the 
view that the adulteration did take 
place, but that it was by accident, }rob- 
ably due to a confusion of loading 
spouts. Cuartes C, Harr. 


LAKE DISPUTE NEAR END 


Settlement Said to Be Imminent in Deailock 
Between American Carriers and the 
Canadian Authorities 


Du.utn, Minn.—Advices from Cleve- 
land indicate that a settlement of the 
deadlock between American vessels and 
the Canadian authorities is near at hand. 
The proposal to the carriers, it is re- 
ported, is that when charters are made 
either the vessel or shipper must post 
notice of it with particulars. This is 
quite different from publishing the m:xi- 
mum rates that they could charge, and 
does not prevent them from negotialing 
charters as at present. 

If the settlement comes, American 
boats will undoubtedly at once relicve 
the Canadian elevators of their congested 
condition, and their entrance into the 
field will bring down the rates from the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes. They have 
been holding lately at about 6%c bu on 
wheat to Buffalo, and it is not unlikely 
that a rate of 4%c may follow the 
American resumption of handling. 

Grain men have been anticipating that, 
with a continuance of the deadlock at 
the Canadian Head of the Lakes, rail- 
roads, would reduce their rates to Duluth 
to the same level as to Fort Willi«m, 
and that this would bring considera’le 
grain here from Canada. ith a settle- 
ment of the vessel trouble, however, no 
such action is likely. F. G. Cartson. 














NAMES FEDERATION REPRESENTAT!VE 

Curcaco, Inx., Oct. 23.—(Special T«le- 
gram)—In accordance with a request 
that the Millers’ National Federation «p- 
point a representative to serve on a com- 
mittee in connection with the operation 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, the board of directors of the 
Federation has named Major Walter 
Stern, of Bernhard Stern & Sons., Inc. 
Milwaukee, for a term of three ye#rs. 
The request came as a result of action 
by the American Bakers’ Association at 
its recent convention in French Lick, 


Ind. 
S. O. WERNER. 





Exports of shelled almonds from Mo- 
rocco amounted to 2,303 short tons iD 
1922, compared with 736 in 1916. 
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Flour sales in the week ending Oct. 
20, according to reports received from 
Minneapolis millers, fell below the aver- 
age of the last few weeks. In some in- 
stances mills did not sell as much flour 
as they made. Buyers show no interest 
whatever in mill offerings. Those who 
have not bought ahead are content to 
supply their wants as needed. 

On the whole, members of the trade 
apparently are booked up for two or 
three months to come. They profess to 
believe in lower prices, and view the 
unsettled condition of the wheat market 
as evidence of future lower levels. 

There is more activity at present in 
clears than in any other grade. Good, 
strong spring wheat clears are wanted 
for mixing purposes, and many mills 
are oversold on this grade. 

Lack of shipping directions is still 
causing millers some concern. Some of 
the larger companies, within the past 
few days, have appealed to their branch 
office managers and road salesmen to 
bend every effort toward securing direc- 
tions. There is no doubt that Minne- 
apolis mills generally have as much flour 
on their books as is customary at this 
time of the year, but mill operations are 
much below normal. For the week end- 
ing Oct. 20, the output represented only 
53 per cent of capacity. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Oct. 23 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
OttOR .acbasesceens $6.10@6.65 $6.55@7.10 
Standard patent ...... 5.95@6.20 6.40@6.75 
Second patent ........ 5.80@6.05 6.20@6.30 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@4.95 4.75@5.00 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.70 3.30@3.75 
*140-lb jutes., 
DURUM 


Durum millers report business with 
them as exceedingly quiet. Macaroni 
manufacturers are said to be trying 
to depress values, and are buying only a 
car or two at a time. They are, how- 
ever, furnishing directions against old 
purchases more freely than are spring 
wheat flour buyers. As a consequence, 
durum mills are operating comparatively 
heavy. In the week ending Oct. 20, 
eight Minneapolis and interior mills 
made 69,955 bbls durum products, com- 
pared with 72,780 the preceding week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


i . Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.65@5.85 $5.70@5.90 
Fancy patent .:...... 56.10@5.35 ....@.... 
Durum flour ......... 4.50@4.85 5.00@5.10 
Clear ...<¢iusehalens ee 3.55@3.65 3.60@3.75 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market developed unex- 
pected weakness. Inquiry fell off and 
the pressure of offerings by jobbers, 
with occasional ones by interior mills, 
caused a decline of $1@1.50 ton in 
prompt shipment quotations. City mills, 
however, are oversold, and have held 
their quotations firm. Most of them 
have nothing to offer, except in mixed 
cars with flour. 

For several days there was virtually 
no inquiry from the East for either spot 
or deferred shipment. Within the clos- 
ing day or two, however, eastern buyers 
showed more interest and were bidding 
on the basis of $28 ton, Minneapolis, for 
bran for Sntaisbes-Sanuary-Febraary 
shipment. 


_ Most of the local jobbers, while bear- 
ish for prompt shipment feed, are bull- 
ish for winter shipment. They are im- 
pressed with the fact that the trade has 


not as yet bought heavily against its 
winter requirements and, further, with 
the fact that there are no stocks of con- 
sequence in store at either western or 
eastern lake ports. Mixed feed manu- 
facturers are still buying a little bran 
and standard middlings. Some inquiry 
is also reported from southern buyers 
for the heavier feeds. 

Where mills ask $28@28.50 ton for 
bran and standard middlings, $32@32.50 
for flour middlings, $33@35 for red dog, 
$31 for mixed feed, and $27 for rye mid- 
dlings, Minneapolis basis, resellers ask 
$27@27.50 for bran and standard mid- 
dlings for prompt shipment. For No- 
vember shipment they ask 50c ton more, 
for December $1.50 more, and for Janu- 
ary $2 more. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Oct. 23 Year ago 
PN “vin ss 5 Kade 0 008 $27.00@27.50 $23.50@24.50 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@27.50 24.50@25.50 
Flour middlings... 29.50@31.00 27.50@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@35.00 30.00@31.00 


WILLIAM DE LA BARRE RETIRES 


The recent sale by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. of its water power holdings at 
Minneapolis marked the retirement of 
William de la Barre from active partici- 
pation in milling affairs. Mr. de la 


. Barre was president of the St. Anthony 


Falls Water Power Co. He succeeded 
Alfred F. Pillsbury as president. Mr. 
de la Barre was the engineer in charge 
of these companies until his resignation 
in November, 1921, but continued as 
president until the sale of the properties. 

Mr. de la Barre came to Minneapolis 
in 1878, following the dust explosion and 
fire in the milling district, to confer with 
Governor C. C. Washburn concerning a 
device to prevent such explosions. He 
built the Washburn A mill that replaced 
the burned structure, and installed there- 
in the Hungarian milling processes that 
were to revolutionize the milling indus- 
try in the Northwest. Since 1889 he has 
been in charge of the water power at 
St. Anthony Falls. 


NOTES 


C. Clarkson, Chicago flour man, was in 
Minneapolis, Oct. 20-23. 

The New London (Minn.) Milling Co. 
is installing a new power plant. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, manager Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Buffalo, is visiting the 
home office in Minneapolis. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest, Inc., has declared a divi- 
dend of 50c a share on its common 
stock. 

C. A. Pravitz, until recently with the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., is now sales man- 
ager for the Falcon Milling Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Walter Coleman, manager of the In- 
dianapolis, Ind., office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Miils Co. is at the home office 
for a few days. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 23 as follows: 
sight, $4.48; three-day, $4.47%; 60-day, 
$4.46. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.60. 

P. Kirbach, the Chicago representa- 
tive of the Doughnut Machine Corpora- 
tion, has installed a doughnut machine 
for the Zinsmaster Baking Co. at the 
pure food show in St. Paul. 

C. R. Heaney,zuntil recently at Omaha, 
is now manager of the Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis. This company operates a 
1,200-bbl wheat flour, a 1,000-bb]l durum 
and a 250-bbl rye mill at Shakopee, 
Minn. 

Ira W. Hewett, who represents the 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
western and central New York state, re- 
cently spent several days at headquar- 


ters and visited the company’s mills at 
Hastings and Shakopee, Minn. 

Eighteen members of the Occident 
Club, which is made up of assistant de- 
partment managers in the general of- 
fices of the -Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, have enrolled in a baking 
class at Dunwoody Institute. They are 
taking the course to familiarize them- 
selves with some of the difficulties en- 
countered by bakers. 

Based on the close, Oct. 23, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern $1; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1, No. 1 northern 98c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.08, No. 1 
northern 98c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 92c, No. 1 northern 86c. 


It is interesting to compare present 
feed prices with those of a year ago. 
Bran is only $3 ton higher than a year 
ago, and the heavier feeds $2@4 higher. 
Rye middlings, however, are $8 over last 
year’s quotations, while cracked corn is 
$13 ton over and ground feeds $5@9 
over. Present quotations on linseed oil 
meal, however, are just the same as 
those of a year ago. 

Congressman Thomas B. Schall, of 
Minneapolis, favors an amendment to the 
Capper-Tincher act. Mr. Schall is quot- 
ed as saying that at the time of the pas- 
sage of that act he believed it would be 
a benefit to the grain producers. How- 
ever, he now believes that some of the 
more stringent provisions of the act 
were unwise and are responsible to some 
extent for the losses suffered by grain 
growers and by the grain trade as well. 

Howard S. Abbott, special master in 
chancery, United States district court, 
announces that the mill and real estate 
of the American Barley Co., Carver, 
Minn., are to be sold at a special sale, 
Oct. 25. This property was originally 
sold July 5 to William E. Reau, of Min- 
neapolis, for $18,000. In case the prop- 
erty is sold for less money than $18,000 
the receiver is to have a judgment for 
the difference against Mr. Reau, plus 
expenses and cost of sale. 

A fair demand is reported for mill 
and elevator screenings, prices averag- 
ing $10@12 ton, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis. Feed manufacturers are the prin- 
cipal buyers. For the time being, sheep 
feeders are not in the market. A big 
poner of the new crop of screen- 
ings is plain pigeon grass seed, very little 
sheep feed coming on the market so far. 
Dairy feed manufacturers will pay a 
premium of $1@2 ton above quotations 
for heavy screenings available for dairy 
feed manufacture. 

J. W. Danelz, who died recently at 
his home in Swift Falls, Minn., was one 
of the real pioneer millers of Minne- 
sota. He began operating the mill at 
Swift Falls in 1872, and took an active 
interest in its affairs until a few months 
before his death. He also owned the 
mill at Terrace, Minn., but sold it some 
years ago. Mr. Danelz, who was 84 
years of age, had a fund of interesting 
stories to tell of homesteading days in 
Minnesota, and of pioneers walking 40 
miles or more to buy a sack of flour. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation Oct. 23: 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern- Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ....... 561,100 299,935 53 
Previous week ... 561,100 309,520 565 
Year ago ........ 546,000 422,788 75 
Two years ago... 546,000 432,405 79 
Three years ago.. 546,000 463,455 84 
Four years ago... 546,000 385,270 74 
Five years ago... 546,000 428,320 83 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 
1922 1921 1920 


Oct. 27... ...... 421,445 471,270 335,045 
Oct. 20... 299,935 422,784 432,405 337,220 
Oct. 13... 309,520 436,184 337,220 463,455 
Oct. 6... 310,890 455,834 389,340 355,760 


351 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
OUR.  Giece caseve 666 1,430 11,025 
Oct. .20 3,716 2.00. 2,400 3,130 
Oct. 13 1,814 3,547 3,130 2,950 
Oct. 6 1,785 3,425 4,495 3,925 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

OGt. 264-88 sweere. 306,600 191,565 62 
Previous week ... 322,500 233,955 72 
Year ago ........ 368,400 250,605 68 
Two years ago... 421,890 252,925 59 
Three years ago.. 410,790 171,755 41 
Four years ago... 398,610 270,590 67 
Five years ago... 345,750 254,430 73 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week ~ Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Sept. 1. 50 60,725 213,370174,085 ... ... 
Sept. 8. 52 64,900 208,165 188,145 

Sept. 15 48 54,200 209,105 180,790... 

Sept. 22 51 60,650 223,930 213,826 5,926 

Sept. 29 50 58,450 202,230 234,030 2,112 

Oct. 6. 48 49,200 199,240 219,930 357 

Oct. 13. 48 53,750 233,955 215,365 3,544 

Oct. 20. 48 51,100 191,565 199,050 714 


WHEAT 


Demand for cash wheat at Minneapo- 
lis holds good, notwithstanding the dull- 
ness in flour. City millers continue to 
pick up all the good wheat that arrives 
for sale, irrespective of grade. Pre- 
miums on strong, glutinous wheat are 
firm, while bids on softer varieties show 
a slight decline for the week. No. 1 
dark northern sells readily at 4@12c bu 
over the December option, and No. 1 
northern at December to 7c over. Ter- 
minal elevator companies usually absorb 
what is left after mills have made their 
selections. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
| Meee $1.15% @1.26% $1.12% @1.24% 
Je ae 1.15% @1.26% 1.12% @1.24% 
i Be 6604-00 1.14% @1.25% 1.11% @1.23% 
ee , See 1.155 @1.26% 1.12% @1.24% 
Gt. BB os .cce 1.15 @1.26 1.12 @1.24 
oe | ee 1.14% @1.26% 1.11% @1.24% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
3. Seer $1.13% @1.19% $1.09% @1.16% 
en Ge Secs 08 1.13% @1.19% 1.09% @1.16% 
ee ee 1.12% @1.18% 1.08% @1.15% 
 * oe 1.135% @1.195% 1.1156@1.16% 
ah Ml cence 1.13 @1.19 1.11 @1.16 
Te Be seas 1.13% @1.18% 1.10% @1.15% 
Oct. Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 
| Pree $1.14% $1.19% 20..... $1.145% $1.19% 
Seb ues 1.14% 1.18% 22..... 1.14 1.18% 
AB ccc 1.138% 1.18% 238..... 1.13% 1.18% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. l-amber No. 2 amber 


I reer $ .9838%@ .99% $ .92%@ .97% 
is Be cece -92%@ .98% 91%@ .96% 
eee 91% @ .97% 90% @ .95% 
OR, Be wvccce 925% @ .98% 915% @ .96% 
Oot. 88 ....+. 92 @ .98 91 @ .96 
COG BS ccs. 92% @ .98% 91%@ .96% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
Oe) ee $ .92%@ .96% $ .91%@ .95% 
ae) ae 91%@ .95 90% @ .94% 
Oct. 19 >. 89% @ .93% 
Oct. 20 905% @ .94% 
Oct. 22 -90 @ .94 
Oct. 28 90% @ .94% 





Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Oct. 20; compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 3,388 4,438 4,013 3,688 
SE Sch awa xe 858 1,840 2,497 1,993 
Tema .cccss 4,246 6,278 6,510 5,681 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 20, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis .. 25,839 31,839 30,102 25,725 
Duluth ....... 12,427 24,682 22,574 15,750 
Totals ...... 38,266 66,521 62,676 41,475 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


c7—Mpls— -Duluth— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 
Oct. 16 .. 470 604 125 293 1,948 1,715 


Winnipeg 
1922 


Oct. 17 .. 474 451 113 380 1,965 1,868 
Oct. 18 .. 288 627 89 333 2,222 1,696 
Oct. 19 .. 254 333 116 166 1,774 1,528 
Oct. 20 .. 281 410 145 184 1,845 1,403 


Oct. 22 .. 636 938 276 169 1,809 1,825 


Totals. .2,403 3,263 864 1,525 11,563 10,035 
(Continued on page 382.) 
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Reductions in flour quotations ranging 
5@20e followed the break in cash wheat 
premiums the week ending Oct. 20. The 
average decline was about 10c bbl, and 
would probably have reached twice that 
amount had it not been for the weakness 
displayed by millfeed, after the strong 
market the preceding week. 

The decline in flour prices was not 
sufficiently sharp to bring buyers into the 
market. Business generally was report- 
ed as spotted, coming from various ter- 
ritories. Small distributors, having lit- 
tle flour booked, constituted most of 
the week’s trade, and no large individual 
sales were reported. A number of south- 
western mills managed to book from 70 
to 80 per cent of capacity, however. On 
the other hand, a few mills that usually 
have a rather steady demand for their 
brands the year around sold negligible 
amounts. Interior plants again sold a 
larger percentage of their capacity than 
those in Kansas City, the average of 
the latter being about 20 per cent, which 
is on a parity with the preceding two 
weeks. 

In view of the substantial volume of 
flour already booked this season, how- 
ever, especially by local mills, the pres- 
ent situation is not regarded pessimis- 
tically by millers. Few, if any, expected 
the heavy bookings to continue through 
this month, particularly as long as any 
bearish element was active in regard to 
wheat. What is desired above all else by 
southwestern mills at present is a steady 
flow of shipping instructions until the 
large bookings are reduced. 

Export business was limited, both as 
to inquiries and actual sales. In most 
instances, prices were out of line, but 
even when terms were satisfactory, the 
amount wanted was not large. First 
clear sold to Holland markets at #4, 
bulk, Kansas City. Sales of fancy clear, 
in lots of 1,000 bags or less, were made 
to regular Cuban trade at around $4.20, 
bulk, Kansas City, while for a good cut 
straight $4.50@4.60 was obtained. 

Shipping instructions did not accumu- 
late, but were sufficient to keep milis 
running at about the same rate as in the 
previous two weeks. Kansas City mills 
produced 121,016 bbls, a decline of 4,500 
from the previous week. The rate of ac- 
tivity, in terms of capacity employed, 
was 80 per cent, compared with 85 the 
corresponding week of last year, and a 
10-year average for the period of 85. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Oct. 20): 
patent, $5.85@6.30; 95 per cent, $5.20@ 
5.80; straight, $5.10@5.60; first clear, $4 
@4.30; second clear, $3.50@3.85; low 
grade, $3.30@3.45. 


MILLFEED 


After reaching the $30 level a week 
ago, bran prices declined sharply #4@ 
4.50 ton, the week ending Oct. 20. Shorts 
also displayed weakness, but sold down 
only about $2. The lower prices came 
as a result of increased offerings, mills 
evidently regarding the market of the 
past week as the high point of the fall. 
Consumptive demand, which has _ not 
been brisk for several weeks, lacked even 
its recent activity. There was no specu- 
lative support, and the market was con- 
sidered rather weak at the full decline. 
Little interest was apparent in offerings 
for deferred shipment. Quotations, 
sacked, per ton (quotations of Oct. 20): 
bran, $25.50@26; brown shorts, $28@29; 
gray shorts, $80@31. 





KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ...... 150,900 121,016 80 
Previous week ... 150,900 125,550 83 
TOSE OBO acceccves 132,900 113,759 85 
Two years ago... 105,900 95,500 90 
Five-year AVerage .....seeeeseeeees 81 
TOU<FORF AVOCRMD 0.6 ccccsccarctcase 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ....... 510,030 375,578 73 
Previous week ... 504,930 340,563 67 
YFeSP GHO .ccccsess 486,630 377,906 77 
Two years ago... 501,930 387,784 77 
Pive-YeOr Q@VETABS 2... cccccccccccccs 71 
Ten-year AVCTABE ...... ees eeeecceee 78 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 28,597 bbls, 27,466 in the previous 
week, 21,115 a year ago and 10,698 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business active, 10 fair and 25 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
OOe, SOOO 0.650 6.084 6500:6805 48,580 102 
Previous week ............ 34,950 73 
ED 64 Kaas CXS Kee 41,120 86 
PWS PORTE GOO once cccvcese 38,222 80 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour in the week ending Oct. 
20, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 89 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 59 per cent the pre- 
vious week and 54 per cent in the week 
ending Oct. 6. 
CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Oct. 20: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.06@1.22, No. 2 $1.05@1.22, No. 3 
$1.02@1.22, No. 4 96c@$1.19; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.15@1.16, No. 2 $1.13@1.14, No. 
83 $1.10@1.12, No. 4 $1.05@1.08. 

White corn, No. 2 99c, No. 3 98c, No. 4 
95@96c; yellow corn, No. 2 $1@1.01, No. 
3 99c@$l, No. 4 97@99c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 96@97c, No. 3 95@96c, No. 4 93 
@94ec. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

e-—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 20,475 29,250 141,700 122,890 
Wh't, bus.1,644,300 1,503,900 711,450 1,092,150 
Corn, bus...167,500 132,500 51,250 143,750 
Oats, bus...552,500 158,100 172,500 106,500 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 ere 2,200 
Barley, bus. 51,000 6,000 22,100 4,420 
Bran, tons.. 1,000 1,260 4,820 1,152 
Hay, tons... 4,008 5,136 780 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c, 
October-November seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 52%c October seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via 
New Orleans, 48%c; Antwerp, via New 
Orleans, 50%4c, October-November sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 58c; Antwerp, via New York, 58c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48%c, via 
New York 55c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 554%4c, via New York 63c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 5544c, via New 
York 65c. 


PREDICTS INCREASED CANCELLATIONS 


In discussing the volume of bookings 
most mills made early in the season as a 





possible reason for the present lack of 
activity on the part of buyers, a promi- 
nent Southwestern mill official advances 
the opinion that the trade, and bakers, 
especially, overbought because of the 
attractive prices. He predicted cancel- 
lation of a part of the early season sales 
that are now overdue, by mutual con- 
sent of the miller and the buyer, with 
the latter paying a carrying charge to 
date. 

“One miller told me recently that he 
had flour on his books which was sold 
last April for 90-day shipment. Most 
of the mills seem to have made new 
crop sales at the low prices on which 
shipping instructions are now past due,” 
he said. “We have sold flour to bakers 
which now shows a good profit to the 
buyer, but upon which we have been 
unable to get directions. The bakers sim- 
ply overbought because of the low mar- 
ket, and cannot utilize all of their pur- 
chases. I know of several cases where 
the buyer was willing to cancel, and pay 
the miller a fair carrying charge for 
his wheat. This would reduce the doubt- 
ful bookings, and might have the effect 
of bringing buyers back into the market 
sooner than otherwise.” 


WILL OPERATE SPECIAL TRAIN 


Arrangements have been completed by 
the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association to operate a special train 
over the Union Pacific lines in Kansas 
and Colorado in the interests of better 
farming. The train will start Nov. 5, at 
Wilson, Kansas, and will end the trip 
Nov. 17, at Pierce, Colo. The agricul- 
tural colleges of the two states will co- 
operate with the wheat improvement as- 
sociation. 

The train will carry three or four cars 


of demonstration equipment, and will ' 


make three-hour stops at each station 
on the schedule. The importance of bet- 
ter farming, with the place of live stock, 
wheat and the dairy cow on the farm, 
will be discussed. H. M. Bainer, director 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, willbe one of the speakers. 
NOTES 

A. L. Ernst, formerly of the Ernst- 
Davis Commission Co., is now with the 
Addison Grain Co., Kansas City. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills’ Co., Salina, Kansas, is on 
a two weeks’ business trip to the East. 

J. M. Blair, secretary and treasurer 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., visited 
the milling and flour trade in Kansas 
City recently, 

Oscar L. Malo, vice president Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
passed through Kansas City on a 10- 
day trip to the East. 

D. A. White, southern Illinois sales- 
man for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, spent the week at the home 
office of his company. 

T. L. Welsh, president Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., recently spent sev- 
eral days in Kansas City. He,was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Welsh. 

J. B. Nicholson, district sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip through southeastern states. 


The first car of new corn of the sea- 
son received on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade was from Kansas, and was on 
the ear, being too moist to shell. It sold 
for 86c bu. 


The Kansas state board of agriculture, 
in a recent report, estimated the eleva- 
tor capacity of Kansas at 162,000,000 
bus, which is far in excess of the aver- 
age wheat crop of the state. 

W. R. Morris, manager, and Walter 
Barry, assistant manager, Washburn- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest, recently 
attended a meeting of sales representa- 
tives of that company in St. Louis. 

Charles Budde, for the past three 
years representing the Lyons Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in Illinois, has 
resigned and taken a position with the 
St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co., in charge of 
sales and operation. 

L. E. Moses, chairman of the board, 
and Thad L. Hoffman, president, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., left Kansas City Oct. 
16 for an eastern business trip. They 
expected to be gone about 10 days. Har- 
vey J. Owen, sales manager for the Kan- 
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sas City mills of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from New York. 

The additional capacity of the Rus- 
sell (Kansas) Milling Co. was employed 
for the first time Oct. 16, when the new 
500-bbl unit was started. Trial runs 
had been held before that date. ‘The 
plant now has a daily capacity of 750 
bbls. 

John C, Koster, European sales man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, has returned from a brief 
trip to eastern markets where he went 
after the close of the semiannual meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation 
in Chicago. 

Oklahoma marketed 70 per cent of its 
wheat crop by Oct. 1, compared with a 
like percentage a year ago, according to 
the detailed October report for that 
state. Ideal weather at harvest time 
and immediate need for money caused 
the marketing to be brisk. 

Archie R. Aylsworth, formerly svcre- 
tary of the Federal Grain Co., which was 
purchased by the Norris Grain Co., has 
been elected vice president of the Woods 
Investment Co., Kansas City. The com- 
pany handles a general line of insur:nce. 
Mr. Aylsworth has not yet disposi of 
his membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

A receivership sale of the properties 
of The Reserve, Inc., operating a ‘lour 
and feed warehouse and blending lant 
in North Kansas City, will be held here 
Nov. 15. It is said to be probable that 
some of those now interested in the 
property will buy in the plant anc op- 
erate it as a warehouse. H. A. Sterling, 
president Rodney Milling Co., Kunsas 
City, is receiver for the company. 

The biennial report of the Kvnsas 
state board of agriculture for the vears 
1920 and 1921 says that the aggregile of 
farm production for 1921 stood high in 
the annals of the state, but that the ag- 
gregate of their value was the lowest 
since 1915. The report has just been 
distributed. It gives the 1920 average 
price of wheat as $1.86 per bu, anil the 
1921 average price as 96c. It is unof- 
ficially estimated that the average for 
1923 will be about 90c. 


SALINA 


Flour sales showed a perceptible slack- 
ening during the week ending Oci. 18, 
making only a fair showing, compared 
with the previous week. Shipping «irec- 
tions are reported by some millers ood, 
by others only fair. Very little export 
has been worked and few inquiric- re- 
ceived. Prices are steady at the previous 
week’s quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kan- 
sas City: fancy short patent, $6.10@ (1.30; 
95 per cent, $5.80@5.90; straight grade, 
$5.60@5.70. 

Movement of wheat from the firms 
has slowed up because of recent rains 
and muddy roads. 

Demand for millfeed shows less 
strength than for the previous week, with 
prices showing some advance. Quuota- 
tions: feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City, bran $1.40@1.43 per 100 lbs, sill- 
run $1.50@1.55, gray shorts $1.60@1.(\. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 

a combined weekly capacity of 41.200 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ON. SOE vga innss Geeks 20,078 43 
Previous week ............ 18,709 41 
WORE BO ces vend eunscks 24,906 54 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection depart:ent 
for the week ending Oct. 18: wheat, 
106 cars; barley, 14; corn, 7. 


NOTES 


Emil Teichgraeber, of the K. B. R. 
Milling Co., Marquette, Kansas, visited 
the Salina grain trade recently. 
Samuel Stanford, formerly with the 
Armour Grain Co. here, is now in the 
local office of Goffe & Carkener. 
J. Lynch, of the J. Lynch Grain Co, 
rain dealer, spent several days rec‘ ntly 
in Kansas City, accompanied by his wife. 
Samuel Jackman, of the Jackman 
Roller Mills, Minneapolis, Kansas, v!‘ 
ited the Salina Board of Trade recently. 
New corn has begun to move, and the 
first carload to reach Salina was recc!V 
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Oct. 17 by the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. It was said to be of good 
quality, but containing excessive mois- 
ture. 

Wheat farmers of western Kansas will 
attempt to eradicate the grasshoppers 
which have been a serious menace to the 
wheat crop in that section for years; 
1,578 cans of poison have been purchased 
by county commissioners, to be used for 
the protection of the growing wheat crop, 
and 394 farmers have combined in one 
section in their war on the pests. 

The Robinson & Wyatt Grain Co., Sa- 
lina, reports a bumper corn and Kafir 
crop in northwestern Kansas, where it 
has business interests. Kafir corn with 
heads measuring 15 to 17 inches and corn 
with three and four large ears to the 
stalk are the rule over a large territory 
in that section. Sudan grass growing to 
the unusual height of 14 feet is also 
abundant, 





WICHITA 

Flour trade for the week beginning 
Oct. 14 was reported slow by millers 
here, with light demand, and little busi- 
ness except locally. Flour dropped 20c 
from the previous week, with prices on 
fancy patent, basis Kansas City, ranging 
$6.50@6.60 bbl, and straight grades 
$6.05@6.10. Bran is quoted at $1.40@ 
1.45, mill-run $1.50@1.55, and_ shorts 
$1.65@1.70, Kansas City basis, in 100’s, 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 





capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ...eeeee ;. 64,620 40,777 63 

Previous week .....- 64,620 40,800 63 

Year a0 ...ceceees 64,620 54,633 84 

Two years ago..... 62,820 46,439 73 
ATCHISON 


The milling capacity of Atchison re- 
ceived a boost in the week ending Oct. 
20, when the Blair Milling Co. started 
up its new 1,200-bbl Nordyke & Marmon 
hard wheat mill. This plant replaces the 
one burned in February, 1922. Construc- 
tion was started last October, and the 
building was completed in July. Atchi- 
son now has a milling capacity of over 
5,000 bbls daily, the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. topping the list as to milling ca- 
pacity, with its 2,300-bbl plant. The 
rumor is current that at least two of 
the milling companies will increase their 
capacity, and the Pillsbury company al- 
ready has secured ground on which to 
make further additions to its present 
plant. 

NOTES 

David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., this city, has been ill with an attack 
of neuritis. 

H. W. Vinton, of the main offices of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was a re- 
cent visitor at this office. 

E. B, Hackney, of the Blair Milling 
Co., was in Kansas City to cttend the 
meeting of the Kansas City Millers’ Club. 





OMAHA 


The flour market remains practically 
unchanged, Mills all report light busi- 
ness, with prices ruling firm. This is 
true also of millfeed. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in satisfactorily. 

_ The movement of wheat to this market 
is moderate, and demand for the choice 
milling winters is more than sufficient 
to take care of the light offerings. No 
dark winters are coming in. Receipts of 
northern springs and of mixed have fall- 
en off <a. 

_The quality of new wheat in this ter- 
ritory is much inferior to last year’s 
crop. Harry R, Clark, chief inspector 
and weighmaster of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, has compiled reports showing 
the inspections of wheat in this market 
since the beginning of this crop year and 
the number of cars and the percentages 
that have fallen into the various grades. 

Of the 1,880 cars inspected in Septem- 
ber, 1923, 120, or 6.4 per cent, graded 
No. 1; 346, or 18.4 per cent, No. 2; 459, 
or 24.5 per cent, No. 3; 301, or 16 per 
cent, No. 4; 288, or 15.3 per cent, No. 5; 
366, or 19.4 per cent, sample. Of the 
2,273 cars inspected in September, 1922, 
389, or 17.1 per cent, graded No. 1; 930, 
or 40.9 per cent, No. 2; 502, or 26.1 per 
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cent, No. 83; 136, or 6 per cent, No. 4; 
60, or 2.6 per cent, No. 5; 166, or 7.3 
per cent, sample. 

Of the 4,913 cars inspected in from 
July 16 to Sept. 30, 1923, 355, or 7.3 per 
cent, _— No. 1; 1,486, or 29.2 _ 
cent, No. 2; 1,220, or 24.8 per cent, No. 
3; 683, or 13.9 per cent, No. 4; 510, or 
10.4 per cent, No. 5; 709, or 14.4 per 
cent, sample. Of the 8,656 cars inspected 
from July 16 to Sept. 30, 1922, 1,166, or 
13.5 per cent, _ No. 1; 3,691, or 
42.6 per cent, No. 2; 2,322, or 26.9 per 
cent, No. 3; 901, or 10.4 per cent, No. 4; 
125, or 1.4 per cent, No. 5; 451, or 5.2 
per cent, sample. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 .....0006 23,100 20,716 92 

Previous week ..... 23,100 23,182 100 

WOOF BO ..cccccece 18,900 21,370 113 

Two years ago..... 24,000 22,662 94 
NOTES 


The first car of new corn to arrive in 


this market this season came in Oct. 19- 


from Carnarvon, Iowa. It was consigned 
to the Holmquist Elevator Co., graded 
sample yellow, and contained 27.4 per 
cent of moisture. 

The Nebraska Millers’ Association will 
meet at the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
Oct. 26. W. H. Bainer, director of the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, will make an address on wheat 
production. Secretary Topping, of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, will talk 
on the milling business in general. It is 
expected that the meeting will be attend- 
ed by a large number of millers from 
Nebraska and western Iowa. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, says: “There 
is no probability that the old Grain Cor- 
poration will be revived by Congress with 
power to fix a wheat price, but there is 
a great pressure for it to be given au- 
thority to function as an exporting 
agency with a huge revolving fund to 
finance operations in marketing our sur- 
plus grain abroad. It is hard to see how 
it would function to any better advan- 
tage for the farmer than under the pres- 
ent system unless it should operate in 
such a way as to lose a lot of money by 
taking greater risks on foreign credits, 
in which case the money loss would vir- 
tually represent a bounty on me to 
be paid out of government funds.” 

Leicn Lestie. 





OKLAHOMA 


A majority of the flour mills of Okla- 
homa were forced to suspend operation 
during most or all of the week ending 
Oct. 20 because of demoralization of 
transportation on nearly all trunk line 
railroads of the state. All mills of Okla- 
homa City were shut down. Floods on 
the North Canadian, Cimarron, Arkansas 
and Washita rivers and many of their 
tributaries were responsible for traffic 
hindrances. Reports indicate that water 
did no material damage to mills along 
these streams. Hundreds of railroad 
bridges were carried out or rendered un- 
safe, and many miles of railroad track 
were washed away. The Rock Island re- 
ports “ miles gone between Oklahoma 
City and Shawnee. 

Not only was there no shipping of 
flour or millfeed out of Oklahoma City, 
and very little out of El Reno, Enid, 
Kingfisher and Shawnee, but mail service 
was delayed, and the number of mill or- 
ders and inquiries was limited. 

Flour and millfeed prices were station- 
ary. Buyers of millfeeds in Kansas and 
Missouri reported a reduction of $2 ton 
in the price of bran. The local market 
was not affected, millers reporting that 
Kansas and Missouri prices had been 
higher than those of Oklahoma and 
Texas. 


RECEIVES OFFER OF GRESHAM MILL 


The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co. 
Guthrie, a new corporation, has been of- 
fered the mill and elevator of the Gresh- 
am Flour Mills Corporation at Guthrie 
for $38,000, an amount bid for the prop- 
erty a few weeks ago by H. O. Miller, 
of Oklahoma City, superintendent of the 
warehouse department of the state board 
of agriculture, when the property was 





offered for sale by the state banking 
board. 

John A. Simpson, of Stillwater, an offi- 
cial of the Farmers’ company, and presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, 
says an effort is being made, on a co- 
operative basis, to finance the buying of 
the property, and that if the deal is made 
the company has been offered a storage 
contract with the Oklahoma Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association. He says this contract 
alone would soon pay for the property, 
and that probably later the flour mill will 
be put in operation. The plant was not 
transferred to Mr. Miller after the pub- 
lic sale, because of pending litigation 
against it. Mr, Miller is also an official 
of the Farmers’ company. 


NOTES 

The American Maid Flour Mills, of 
Houston, Texas, report that August and 
September sales broke all records for 
these months in the history of the com- 
pany. They estimated that sales for the 
year will aggregate $2,500,000. The mills 
have a daily capacity of 2,000 bbls. Ex- 
ports comprise 40 per cent of the busi- 
ness. 

Both the Oklahoma City Mill & hle- 
vator Co. and the Acme Milling Co. 
plants in Oklahoma City escaped serious 
damage from water during the recent 
destructive floods. Employees labored 
during most of one night in throwing up 
embankments and otherwise preparing to 
fight off the flood. The plant of the 
Plansifter Milling Co. was surrounded by 
water and was slightly damaged. T. C. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co. was 
chairman of a Chamber of Commerce 
committee that furnished clothes and 
other necessities for flood sufferers driven 
out of the river valley. G. G. Sohlberg, 
president of the Acme Milling Co., joined 
other business men in relief work. 





COLORADO 

Millers in this territory in most cases 
have plenty of flour booked ahead, and 
shipping directions keep up a steady flow 
to the mills, enabling the majoritv of 
them to maintain full-time operation, 
with the prospect of this condition last- 
ing for some weeks. Together with this, 
high prices of corn seem to have stimu- 
lated the demand for all classes of feed, 
especially mill-run bran, which is selling 
steadily at higher prices than have pre- 
vailed for the past year or two in the 
fall of the year. This heavy call for 
mill-run helps to compensate for the high 
prices that must be paid for milling 
wheat. 

The volume of new flour bookings de- 
clined considerably the week ending Oct. 
17, but this is giving the mills a chance 
to work off their heavy accumulation of 
immediate shipment business and get in 
position to give prompt shipment on all 
orders. Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent $6.25@6.35 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $5.50@5.60, self-rising flour $6.50@ 
6.60, all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 
days’ shipment. 

Millfeed is in strong demand locally 
and in outside territory at steady to 
strong prices. Mills in this territory 
have bese able to sell mill-run bran re- 
cently in territory that they have been 
unable to break into for some time. Due 
to extremely high prices for corn, much 
substitution is going on, as feeders can- 
not afford to pay present prices, and 
this will no doubt continue until corn 
works to lower levels. Bran is worth $28 
ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $30, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. ; 


NOTES 


H. L. Hankinson, manager Rocky 
Mountain Grain & Commission Co., Kan- 
sas City, visited grain men in Denver on 
Oct. 15. 

Albert Wright, general manager Long- 
mont Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, has returned from attending the 
horse races in Lexington, Ky. 

Peter Eginton, of the Eginton Grain 
Co., Ogallala, Neb., was in Denver dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 17 after calling 
on grain men in northern Colorado. 





WHEAT CROP IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The first fore- 
casts of the wheat crop in South Africa, 
Charles J. Pisar, consul at Capetown, 
reports to the Department Com- 
merce, were issued in the report of the 
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department of agriculture for August. 
In Cape province, where most of the 
wheat is grown, present conditions indi- 
cate that the ‘current season’s crop will 
be about 10 per cent above that of last 
year. In the Transvaal, locusts have 
caused considerable damage, the crop in 
some instances being totally destroyed. 
In the Orange Free State, locusts have 
also caused damage, and the crop is esti- 
mated at considerably below that of last 
year. Cuartes C. Harr. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, Oct. 18.—The advance 
in flour prices has resulted in reluctance 
to buy on the part of the trade. This 
seems to confirm the general opinion that 
the only ready basis upon which business 
can be done here to any extent is the 
low prices at which buyers covered for 
the season when the new crop came on 
the market. 

Sales were reported, on Oct. 6, of 
some lots of considerable importance, one 
of which was 6,000 sacks, of 200 lbs 
each, soft winter flour, and 1,000 sacks 
of hard winter. 

Statistics indicate that September was 
a poor month for flour importers. Trans- 
actions were few, and mainly for future 
delivery. Trade in the outports con- 
tinues very unattractive, and refusals 
are reported from some cities, involving 
flour on wharves which has been there 
for some time, the agents being unable 
to sell it at any price. 

It is hard to make millers realize the 
difficulty of moving flour that once has 
been refused here by the original buyer. 
A loss of $1 per sack is certain, unless 
there is that rare situation, a shortage 
in the market. Many millers, when con- 
fronted with such a loss, prefer to go 
to law against the buyer. The writer of 
this correspondence believes that the say- 
ing, “Better a bad settlement than a good 
lawsuit,” might well be urged upon these 
millers. 

Some time ago it was suggested that 
an arbitration committee for such cases 
should be formed in Cuba, but to date 
nothing along this line has been done. 

here is a more noticeable tendency 
to do business here on the strength of 
private brands. Reputation counts more 
and more in this market, as might be 
proved by citing a number of popular 
and well-tried millers’ and importers’ 
brands. These flours are so solidly in- 
troduced, and bakers are so thoroughly 
and favorably acquainted with them, 
that neither price, time nor change seems 
to have any great effect upan the busi- 
ness done in them. Other flours some- 
times displace them temporarily, but the 
buyer usually comes back to them. This 
serves. to emphasize the desirability, al- 
ready pointed out in this correspondence, 
of mills preserving the identity of their 
brands in the Cuban market. 


NOTES 

Agustin Estevez, representative of the 
Fleischmann Co., was a recent caller at 
the office of The Northwestern Miller’s 
representative in Havana. 

G, Ritchie, export manager of the 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, accompa- 
nied by the firm’s Cuban representative, 
Santiago Lopez, were in Havana recently. 

H. F. von Behrens, general agent of 
the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has arrived here after a 
successful trip through the principal 
markets of the West Indies. 

Approval of the tariff law by the Cu- 


‘ban government and the consequent res- 


ignation of Dr. Hernandez Cartaya, sec- 
retary of the treasury, are the outstand- 
ing events of the week here. The resig- 
nation of Dr. Cartaya caused general re- 
gret, owing to the fact that during his 
administration the treasury prospered, 
pani, and economically, and he was 
nerally esteemed and highly appreci- 
itted by the flour trade. a 


Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





CORN PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 

Corn production in Spain for 1928 is 
estimated to be 24,014,000 bus, compared 
with the final official estimate of 26,832,- 
000 in 1922 and 26,548,000 the average 
production for the period 1909-13, as re- 
ported in a cablegram to the United 
States ~ oo of Agriculture, Oct. 
8, from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. 
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The only change in tne local flour situ- 
ation from the preceding week was a 
lowering of flour values. The break in 
wheat was not unexpected, as many in 
the trade here have been looking for a 
downward trend ever since the Canadian 
crop began to move, and there are some 
who believe that the bottom is still far 
off. Millers, on the other hand, tell the 
trade that those who are in need of 
flour and pass up the present attractive 
offerings will regret it later. 

The local trade appears to have no con- 
fidence in prevailing prices. Further- 
more, many of them have their needs for 
30 to 60 days covered, both springs and 
hard winters, and several local flour deal- 
ers say they do not look for any renewed 
buying until after Jan. 1. There had 
been an improvement in shipping direc- 
tions, but this was shortlived. Most mill 
representatives say it was like pulling 
teeth to get specifications. In some in- 
stances it is reported that mills, seeing 
little chance to have contracts filled, have 
canceled the orders. 

Soft winters are rather quiet, although 
there appears to be more activity in these 
than in the other varieties. Sales have 
been mainly in car lots, although a few 
purchases of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls were 
reported. The cracker trade has its needs 
pretty well covered. 

Clears are rather slow, and offerings 
are on the increase, especially of second 
clears, The trade dislikes to pay the high 
prices being asked by mills, although 
these have receded some. Some spring 
clears were reported sold by local mills 
to eastern exporters, but over-sea busi- 
ness in wheat flour is exceedingly quiet. 

The local rye flour production for the 
week again totaled 5,500 bbls. Local 
mills are operating steadily on old or- 
ders, and the trade is ordering out flour 
against old contracts quite freely. Local- 
ly the demand is spotted, and mainly in 
small lots. Eastern exporters took fair- 
sized lots. White is quoted at $3.60@3.85 
bbl, medium at $3.35@3.60, and dark at 
$3.20@3.70. 

There has been more inquiry for semo- 
lina. The market is beginning to show 
signs of easing off, and buyers are show- 
ing more interest in offerings, although 
their ideas are still below what mills seem 
willing to sell at. There was some busi- 
ness the current week, but demand was 
scattered and sales generally were only 
in car lots. Directions are fair. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $5.50@5.90 bbl, 
jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.30@5.65; fancy 
durum patent, $5.25@5.45. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6@6.50 bbl, 
standard patent $5.50@6.25, first clear 
$4.60@5.15, second clear $3.40@3.90; 
hard winter short patent $5.20@5.70, 95 
per cent patent $4.75@5.35, straight $4.50 
@4.80, first clear $4@4.40; soft winter 
short patent $5.15@5.50, standard patent 


$4.75@5.30, straight $4.50@4.75, first 
clear $4@4.40. 
° MILLFEED 


Increased offerings of transit feed, 
coupled with a slack demand, caused 
— to recede somewhat. Jobbers have 
een getting freer deliveries from mills, 
and a number were offering transit cars 
at 50c ton decline. The country trade 
is not doing much, and mixers are mark- 
ing time. Jobbers here, however, . feel 
that, with colder weather, demand will 
improve. Heavy feeds remain unchanged. 
Prices are steady, but demand in this 
territory is quiet. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30@31.50 


ton, hard winter bran $30@30.50, soft 
winter bran $30.50@31.50, standard mid- 
dlings $29.75@31.50, flour middlings $32 
@35, red dog $35.50@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-30 ...cccees 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week ..... 40,000 32,000 80 
Y@ar O80 .ccoccsece 40,000 31,000 V7 
Two years ago .... 40,000 33,000 83 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices were lower, follow- 
ing the drop in the futures, although 
premiums were firm, compared with the 
options. Receipts were a little heavier, 
total arrivals amounting to 435 cars, 
compared with 311 in the previous week, 
and 445 a year ago. Demand was quite 
active all week. Local millers continued 
to pick up choice offerings, and there 
was also brisk buying by outside mills. 

Receipts of spring wheat are extreme- 
ly light, only occasional cars arriving, 
and these sold readily at firm premiums. 
Hard winters went principally to eleva- 
tors, which were after choice and medium 
grades, although mills also were after 
the better milling grades. Red winters 
are moving steadily, with some fair- 
sized sales to central states millers with- 
in the past 10 days. Some export sales 
were reported, the first in some time. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red sold around 24%4@38c 
over December; No. 1 hard 2@8c over, 
No. 2 hard 2@5c over, Nos. 1 and 2 yel- 
low hard 2@2\4c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 12@18c over, No. 2 dark 10@l6c 
over, No. 1 northern 2@l17c over, No. 2 
northern 1@15c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.06%@ 
1.07% bu, No. 2 red $1.063%,.@1.07%, No. 
3 red $1.04144@1.06%; No. 1 hard $1.06% 
@1.12%, No. 2 hard $1.064%4@1.09%, 
No. 3 hard $1.083%@1.05%; No. 1 dark 
northern $1.1644@1.22%, No. 2 dark 
$1.1444@1.20%, No. 1 northern $1.07% 
@1.21%, No. 2 northern $1.0544@1.19%. 

Daily closing prices of December, May 
and July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. May July 
Cet, UF xivonssaive $1.08 % $1.12% $1.09% 
OOb, 1G vccccovoes 1.08% 1.12% 1.09% 
Gee, BO csciceeces 1.08% 1.12% .09 
Oct. eee oe 1.11% 1.08 
Oct. oe Be 1.10% 1.07% 
COE, BO cccevesens 1.045% 1.09% 1.06% 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Oct. 20, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 193 338 183 308 
Wheat, bus.... 628 1,289 515 675 
Corn, bus...... 1,909 3,780 914 3,365 
Oats, bus...... 1,818 1,918 1,124 1,323 
ee, Weccess 29 52 26 38 
Barley, bus.... 325 256 77 111 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was in good demand, with 
industries and shippers in the market 
for both old and new. Cash sales were 
reported at high levels again, although 
on Oct. 20 prices receded 4c bu from 
the previous day. Receipts of new corn 
are gradually increasing, and these sold 
at fancy prices. Receipts for the week 
totaled 1,045 cars, against 828 the pre- 
vious week, and 1,391 a year ago. Sales 
for shipment were 535,000 bus. No. 1 
mixed was quoted at $1.11 bu, No. 2 
mixed $1.09@1.11, No. 3 mixed $1.11, 
No. 4 mixed $1.10%; No. 1 yellow $1.13, 
No. 2 yellow $1.10@1.13, No. 3 yellow 
$1.10; No. 1 white $1.12, No. 2 white 
$1.12. 

Cash rye was also easier, and closed 
1@1%c lower. Demand was fairly ac- 
tive from mills and shippers, and re- 
ceipts continued light. Total arrivals 
for the week were 28 cars, against 15 
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last week, and 60 a year ago. Sales for 
shipment totaled 21,000 bus. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Demand for oil meal has slowed up, 
and buying is scattered. Mills are main- 
taining a good rate of capacity, most 
of them being pretty well sold up, and 
report shipping directions good. Mills 
quote meal on a basis of $52 ton, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago, while resellers con- 
tinue to quote at $51. 


J. 8. STONE HONORED 


At the annual meeting of the Flour 
Jobbers’ Exchange, held at the Univer- 
sity Club, the evening of Oct. 16, J. S. 
Stone, local manager of the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., was pre- 
sented with several gifts in appreciation 
of his faithful work as secretary-treas- 
urer of the exchange. President C. C. 





Charlies C. Anthon 


Chicago manager, Southwestern Milling 
Co., re-elected president of the Chi- 
cago Flour Jobbers’ Exchange 


Anthon, in asking for a rising vote of 
thanks by the members, stated that Mr. 
Stone had written a splendid chapter in 
the history of the Flour Jobbers’ Ex- 
change, and it was a fortunate day for 
this organization when he was elected to 
office. The record of achievement, Mr. 
Anthon said, was in no small degree due 
to Mr. Stone’s faithfulness in discharging 
his duties. 

Mr. Stone has served as secretary- 
treasurer for over 14 years, and the 
members, believing such a splendid rec- 
ord deserved more than mere thanks, 
presented him with a humidor, two boxes 
of cigars, a pipe and tobacco. He also 
received a basket of roses, and a special 
cake had been made for the occasion. 
F. C. Doerfell, of the Chapman & Smith 
Co., made the presentation speech. 

C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., was re-elected 
president, and F. P. Barrett, Chicago 
credit manager Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., was elected secretary- 
treasurer. red Larsen, of Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen, and Walter Seidel, of 
Ad Seidel & Sons, were re-elected to the 
executive committee. Just before the 
meeting adjourned John W. Eckhart said 
the festivities of the evening had cen- 
tered around one man, but he desired to 
say a few words and express satisfac- 
tion over the services of Mr. Anthon, 
now serving his third term as president. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


With prevailing high prices for cash 
corn, ao consequent high levels on corn 
cereals, the trade has backed away from 
offerings. Most mills are only quoting 
old corn products, buying of which is on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills have been 
operating quite steadily on old bookings, 
but the end of this is in sight for many 
of them. A good buying movement is 
looked for, however, as soon as the new 
crop movement gets under way, as it is 
reported that stocks in the hands of buy- 
ers are at a minimum. Prices on new 
corn products have not been fully estab- 
lished yet, and until arrivals of new 
corn show a good increase, few mills will 
be able to quote prices. Export business 
is also dull, due to the high prices pre- 
vailing. 

Old corn flour is quoted at $2.50@ 
2.60 per 100 lbs, white and yellow granu- 
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lated corn meal $2.50@2.55, white and 
yellow cream meal $2.50@2.55, pearl and 
ranulated hominy $2.55@2.60, oatmeal 
2.60@2.65, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago; rolled oats, $2.50 per 90-lb sack. 


NOTES 


A. Fassler, of Willis Norton & Co, 
Topeka, Kansas, was a recent visitor in 
this market. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, is on a week’s 
trip to the South. 

E, S. Wagner, sales manager Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a 
recent visitor to this office. 

A. C. Madsen, manager Jackson Mill- 
ing Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., was in 
this market recently visiting the trade. 

A. C. Leflang, Chicago, president of 
the Lexingtcn (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., has returned from an eastern trip, 

Harvey J. Owens, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way back from an eastern 
trip. 

E, J. Hoagland, in charge of sales of 
the Stafford (Kansas) mill of the Mills 
of Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
in Chicago during the current week, leav- 
ing later on a trip to markets in the cen- 
tral states. 

K. L. Burns, of the Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis., spent several days vis- 
iting his Chicago representative, J. J. 
Kelly. 

Murray Guthrie, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited local 
headquarters on his way east on a busi- 
ness trip. 

L. E. Moses, chairman of the board of 
directors, and Thad L. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, called at this office on a business 
trip to the East. They expected to re- 

Walter A. Thomas, president Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago during the current week. 
Accompanied by his wife, he has heen 
motoring in the East the past four weeks, 
and was returning home. 

George P, Urban, of the George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Joseph Le 
Compte, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, 
and C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill, visited local Federation 
headquarters during the current week. 
turn via St. Louis. 

Lake shipments from Chicago in the 
week ending Oct. 20: 46,000 bbls flour, 
of which 30,000 went to Buffalo and 16,- 
000 to Erie; 294,000 bus wheat to Buf- 
falo; 482,000 bus corn, of which 196,000 
went to Buffalo, 130,000 to Depot Har- 
bor, and 156,000 to Collingwood; 44,000 
bus oats to Depot Harbor. 


MILWAUKEE 

Another week of rapid but relatively 
narrow fluctuation in wheat prices, which 
displayed a net downward trend that 
was insufficient to cause much of a de- 
cline in flour values, made flour trade 
in the week ended Oct. 20 a quiet and 
featureless affair. Buyers adhere to 
bearish ideas, 

At the same time that courage is lack- 
ing among customers, there has become 
discernible a more courageous attitude 
on the part of millers. But for the re- 
newed reluctance among the latter to 
accept any and all offers regardless of 
low prices bid, the volume of business 
right now undoubtedly would be consid- 
erably larger. Satisfaction is to be 
found in the fact that the smaller vol- 
ume is yielding a profit, against known 
losses on larger volume when buyers <ic- 
tate terms. 

Family patent is moving a little better. 
The jobbing trade here has been doing 
an increasing business with grocers, and 
hard work is being put forth to bring 
sales of fancy flour to a commensurate 
level with bakers patent and the higher 
qualities of clear. The larger bakery in- 
terests say there is no sign of a decline 
in their business, indicating that con- 
sumption is on the increase. 

The large bakeries apparently are 
comfortably supplied with flour, for they 
are not anticipating their requirements 
far in advance. Car lot purchases are 
in the minority, although this may be 
due in part to the fact that millers are 
anxious to sell mixed cars with feed to 
increase a relatively slow call for flour. 
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A reduction averaging 10@15e has re- 
sulted from the easier trend of wheat 
prices. Outside mills have reduced some 
of their prices as much as 20c, but local 
interests have made only a a“ conces- 
sion from their previous asking level. 
At the close, on Oct. 20, fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $6.40@7 bbl, and straight 
at $6.15@6.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Clear flours, especially the highest 
grades, are firm and unchanged, as mills 
are sold up and have little to offer in 
response to a pretty active call. Low 
grade is selling moderately well, although 
demand is not nearly so keen as for first. 
Local mills are in the market at infre- 

uent intervals, and their asking prices 

are 10@15c bbl higher than those offered 
by outside mills. At the close, on Oct. 
90, first clear was quoted at $5.15@5.50, 
and second at $3.85@4.20, in cotton. 

The spread between the price of Kan- 
sas patent and spring patent has become 
somewhat wider through a relatively 
greater reduction in the former. Some 
very low prices have been quoted by 
southwestern mills to attract business 
which threatened to accrue to northwest- 
ern mills owing to the small price dif- 
ferential. On the other hand, some mills 
are pretty close together and report that 
they are getting a fair amount of busi- 
ness. Fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.05@6.80, 
and straight at $5.65@6.35, in cotton. 

Soft winter patent is easier, and prices 
have declined 10@20c bbl. Demand 
shows some improvement, but is not yet 
healthy, compared with past seasons. 
Soft winter bakers patent was quoted at 
$5.35@5.75 bbl, in cotton. 

Shipping directions are still unsatis- 
factory. Mixed car buyers want their 
feed, but are not disposed to accept the 
flour. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-80 ..ccccces 12,000 4,500 38 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,500 38 
Last JOOP sccossees 16,000 10,000 63 
Two years ago..... 28,000 16,000 57 
Three years ago.... 24,000 9,065 38 
Four years ago..... 24,000 14,900 62 
Five years ago..... 18,000 11,700 64 

RYE FLOUR 


Further improvement in sales of rye 
flour is developing. Interior mills have 
found the market becoming broader. 
Bakeries in Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and other states are fair buyers, while 
local wholesalers are absorbing a very 
moderate quantity. An easier tone in 
the price of rye has caused a slight de- 
cline in flour. The comparatively good 
price commanded by rye feed is acting 
as a sustaining factor in flour prices. 
The spread between choice and low 
grade rye flour is very narrow, largely 
as the result of the high price of rye 
middlings. Choice Wisconsin pure white 
patent is quoted at $3.90@4.05, straight 
at $3.70@3.90, and dark at $3.60@3.80, 
in cotton. 

CORN GOODS 

Corn millers found a spark of con- 
solation in the fact that the cash and 
option market in corn manifested an 
easy feeling at the close of the week of 
Oct. 14-20, during which time new high 
levels were reached, owing to the further 
decline of receipts. New corn is now 
coming into the market, and buyers of 
corn cereals are satisfied to wait until 
it exerts its influence on the market be- 
fore becoming active, as they cannot find 
customers for flour, meal or grits at the 


high level recently reached. This is the ° 


time when most customers place orders 
for winter requirements, but practically 
nothing has been booked, with corn flour 
commanding a price relatively higher 
than the best grades of wheat flour. 
Prices are somewhat easier, after a fur- 
ther advance of 15@20c per 100 lbs. 
Corn flour is nominally quoted at $2.55 
@2.65, corn meal at $2.50@2.60, and corn 
grits at $2.55@2.65, in 100-lb sacks. 
MILLFEED 

Weakness apparent in southwestern 
markets has been reflected into prices 
asked in the spring wheat territory, 
where business likewise has experienced 


a temporary shrinkage. Feeders have 
backed away from ‘the market on ac- 
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count of the high price, and are using 
substitutes wherever possible. It is 
pointed out, however, that few if any 
buyers have in hand more than consump- 
tive supplies, and a big demand must 
come when cold weather strikes, regard- 
less of the use of substitutes. 

Spring bran is down $1.50@2 ton, while 
winter bran is quoted at a reduction of 
at least $2. Middlings are at a dis- 
count of 50c under spring bran by drop- 
ping $2@2.50 ton. Corn feeds are $1 
ton higher. Otherwise the feed market 
is holding steady and unchanged. Cot- 
tonseed meal is a bit firmer, and asking 
prices are 50c@$1 ton higher. 

Mills quote standard bran at $29@30 
ton, winter bran $29@29.50, standard 
fine middlings $29@29.50, flour middlings 
$32@32.50, red dog $34.50@36.50, rye 
feed $28@28.50, hominy feed $38.50, 
reground oat feed $15.50@16.50, old 
process oil meal $50@51.50, cottonseed 
meal $45@50, and gluten feed $45.25, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 

Wheat closed 2@3c lower. Receipts, 
46 cars; previous week, 37; last year, 55. 
Offerings light, and demand good from 
shippers and millers. Basis steady and 
unchanged. No. 1 dark Dakota north- 
ern ranged 5@14c over Minneapolis De- 
cember price, closing at $1.19@1.28; No. 
2, $1.16@1.24; No. 3, $1.14@1.22; No. 1 
hard. winter $1.12@1.17, No. 2 $1.10@ 
1.16, No. 3 $1.07@1.12; No. 1 red winter 
$1.09@1.10, No. 2 $1.08@1.09, No. 3 
$1.05@1.08; No. 1 mixed $1.07@1.15, No. 
2 $1.06@1.13, No. 3 $1.04@1.09. 

Rye closed 24%,@3c lower. Receipts, 
37 cars; previous week, 19; last year, 58. 
Demand fair from shippers; offerings 
moderate. Basis better; No. 1 sold % 
@le over December price. Wisconsin 
commanded improved premiums over 
western. No. 1 closed at 70@70%c; No. 
2, 70@70%4c; No. 3, 69@69%c; No. 4, 
67@68\4c. 

Corn closed 1@1%c higher. Receipts, 
81 cars; previous week, 87; last year, 
245. Close was weak, with futures and 
basis reduced, No. 2 yellow ranging 35c 
over December price, white 33@34c over, 
and mixed 32@34c over, as to color. Re- 
ceipts extremely light, with new crop 
movement insignificant. Cereal mills and 
shippers in need of supplies. No. 2 
white closed at $1.09@1.09%; No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.101%4; No. 2 mixed, $1.08@1.09. 

Oats closed 1c lower. Receipts, 354 
cars; previous week, 391; last year, 277. 
Market easy with fair receipts, but de- 
mand good, local and shipping. Basis 
better, No. 3 white spot ranging at De- 
cember price to le over, according to 
weight, closing at 42%4@43\c. 

Barley closed strong to Ic higher. Re- 
ceipts, 170 cars; previous week, 188; last 


year, 161. Maltsters and shippers in 
market, with supply light. Low grade 
and feed qualities stronger. Choice to 


fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable at 77@ 
78c; fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 64@ 
76c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 61@70c; 
feed, 61@65c. Iowa was quoted at 63@ 
77c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 65@78c; 
Minnesota, 63@78c; Dakota, 63@75c. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 = 192 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 84,300 58,100 11,320 47,940 
Wheat, bus.. 63,000 72,800 76,654 65,750 
Oats, bus.... 778,800 567,200 749,725 447,150 
Corn, bus.... 119,880 377,440 160,575 208,036 


Barley, bus.. 268,800 254,380 81,880 87,130 
Rye, bus..... 50,950 82,070 33,220 18,120 
Feed, tons... 2,550 2,880 8,199 6,979 


NOTES 


Chance W. Clark, representing Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in 
West Virginia territory, called at the 
home office on Oct. 17-19. 

John C. Koster, representing the Aetna 
Mills division, Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, called on the Mil- 
waukee trade during the week of Oct. 
14-20. 

C. M. Tronsen, of Milwaukee, repre- 
senting the Washburn-Crosby Co. in 
southern Wisconsin, attended a confer- 
ence at the Chicago office of the com- 
pany, together with other Wisconsin rep- 
resentatives. 

Miss Helen A. Krause, daughter of 
Charles A. Krause, head of the Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, a 
leading member of the industry, has 
been honored at Smith College by nomi- 
nation to the honor roll for 1928. Only 








20 of 651 students are entitled to this 
honor, which is based on scholarship 
merit. 


The Menomonie (Wis.) Grocer Co. has 
moved into its new warehouse, erected at 
a cost of $40,000. It is 66x70, two stories 
and basement, of fireproof construction, 
and enables the Menomonie branch to 
provide more adequate facilities for han- 
dling its growing business, which has 
reached more than $300,000 a year. S. J. 
McGuinness is manager. 

John L. Bowlus, manager of the traf- 
fic department, Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, was in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Oct. 15-16, to attend the hearing held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the complaint filed by the Des Moines 
board against rates to Texas points. The 
Milwaukee exchange is opposing any re- 
ductions, on the ground that these would 
discriminate against the local and other 
markets on the Great Lakes. 


L. E. Meyer. 





AUSTRALIA 

MEtzsourNE, Victoria, Sept. 18.—The 
South Australian millers report a fairly 
general export inquiry for flour, and 
business during the week ended Sept. 12 
included 250 tons for Java to be shipped 
from Western Australia. Victorian mill- 
ers have accepted a little more new busi- 
ness from oversea, but a good many of 
them have insufficient reserves of wheat 
to allow them to entertain additional or- 
ders from abroad. 


DISPLAY OF CEREALS 
An important feature of the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s show in Adelaide 
was the display of cereals, which includ- 
ed numerous exhibits of wheat. The 
champion prize for wheat was awarded 
to a beautifully bright sample of Bel- 
gium’s pride, which weighed 65 lbs 10 
oz to the bu. There were several good 
entries in the classes for medium strong, 
strong, and weak flour wheats. The best 
sample in the first mentioned field was a 
variety named onas, but the highest 
points were awarded to an exhibit of 
comeback, a strong flour wheat much ap- 
preciated by millers, and one for which 
they at times have been ready to pay a 
premium of 3@6d bu. 


MILLERS CONSIDERING SUPPLIES 


Although some time must elapse be- 
fore the new wheat begins to come in, 
New South Wales millers are already 
considering the matter of supplies for 
gristing during the ensuing year. They 
have not had very agreeable experiences 
during the current year, owing to the 
price fixing methods of the voluntary 
wheat pool, and doubtless a number of 
them will be strongly disinclined to make 
further contracts with the pool. It is 
stated that in connection with the con- 
duct of the export trade in flour, many 
sales were made at unremunerative 
prices simply because the millers linked 
up with the pool could not afford to 
hold large stocks of flour until better 
prices became available. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOLS 


The manager of the Victorian Wheat 
Commission has issued a summarized 
statement of accounts of the compulsory 
wheat pools since their inception in 1915. 
The 1915-16 pool has been closed. In 
the pool for the 1916-17 season a credit 
balance of £456,218 is shown. For 1917- 
18 a like balance of £804,982 is brought 
forward, while a credit. balance of £684,- 


922 appears for 1918-19, of £486,598 for ° 


1919-20, and of £617,597 for 1920-21, the 
final pool. All these balances represent 
a liability to the Australian Wheat 
Board. The balance sheet shows assets 
of £3,488,550, represented by £11,903 
cash, and the Australian Wheat Board 
account £3,476,646. 

The trustees of the South Australian 
voluntary wheat pool have announced 
that, out of a total marketable crop of 
25,784,000 bus garnered during the lat- 
est harvest, 10,072,457 bus, equal, ap-. 
proximately, to 39 per cent, were placed 
in the pool, against 36 per cent last year. 
They emphasize the fact that the best 
results from co-operative marketing can- 
not be obtained if more than half of the 
total crop is placed in the open market 
to be used in competition against the 
pool wheat. Up to the end of August 
over-sea sales of. wheat by the pool ab- 
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sorbed 6,811,058 bus, while local and 
f.o.b. sales accounted for 2,749,436. The 
quantity still on hand at that date was 
only 511,963 bus. 

The minister for works and railways 
in New South Wales has declared that 
it is the intention of his government to 
get out of the wheat pool administration, 
and hand over the whole control to the 
growers as soon as it is seen that the 
farmers are able to control their own 
business. With the payment of 6d per 
bu by the Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Cor- 
poration to certificate holders in the 
1922-23 pool the total advance made in 
this season will be 4s 6d per bu, less rail 
freight, and the cash payments for the 
season will aggregate £4,125,000. No 
indication can be given of the balance 
likely to be paid to the growers. 


BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS 


The exports of wheat from Victoria 
during August were of small proportions, 
the total having been only 411,396 ctls, 
or 685,660 bus. Japan-was the largest 
individual buyer, having absorbed 155,- 
993 ctls. Since the beginning of the 
year, wheat shipments from Victoria 
oversea have aggregated 5,054,546 ctls, or 
8,424,244 bus, compared with 14,981,758 
bus for the first eight months of 1922 
and 12,361,312 for 1921. Victorian mill- 
ers experienced a very satisfactory over- 
sea trade in flour during August, so 
far as volume was concerned. Indeed, 
the month’s shipments were the largest 
for any single month of the year, the 
total having been 454,967 ctls, against 
283,460 for July and 296,651 for Au- 
gust, 1922. 

From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 the export 
trade in flour from Victoria was on a 
scale not exceeded for some years. The 
quantity shipped to all ports beyond the 
state for the period was 2,886,175 ctls, 
or the equivalent of 6,296,821 bus of 
wheat, compared with 4,907,973 bus for 
the corresponding period of last year. 
The figures for the current term and 
~ destinations were as follows, in cen- 
tals: 








January-August— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom . +. 1,219,545 759,172 
EAE wale 5'50'0-40'0.0:80:0.08 369,168 603,327 
CN add as O04 ROO 668% COE.868 8 8 =«s sn. eh es 
South Africa .......... 288,334 418,924 
SPT TT Tree eee ee 305,437 
ME ShRaeebeebeewedeus Senden 345,612 
CE coccccctccoccoes "Bee 
DPRK ssaes be eed cunde 1,556,544 453,703 

BOARD accccvccccecses 5,054,546 2,886,175 


WHEAT AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Wheat and flour shipments oversea 
from Australia continue to fluctuate 
from week to week, but the quantities 
going forward are comparatively small, 
the figures for the three weeks ended 
Sept. 8 having been 1,068,379, 624,930 
and 890,421 bus, respectively. Since the 
beginning of the shipping season, Dec. 1, 
the exports of wheat and flour, in bushels 
and short tons, respectively, have been as 
follows: 





WHEAT 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
South Aus.... 20,780,216 19,115,228 15,239,239 
Victoria ..... 17,685,654 24,516,944 9,215,259 
N. S. Wales.. 28,744,518 17,957,817 1,203,309 
West. Aus. 5,565,347 8,344,300 6,863,910 
Queensland .. 655,308 SA0,eee ” “adreees 
Totals ..... 73,431,043 70,745,192 32,521,717 
FLOUR 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
South Australia ...... 33,799 33,723 47,948 
VROCORIR «cccccccccccce 74,471 105,032 130,759 


42,442 78,042 73,937 
39,832 46,717 44,355 


New South Wales .... 
West Australia ..... 





Totals ..csccccccses 190,544 263,514 296,999 


The wheat merchants in South Aus- 
tralia have limits out for new season’s 
wheat in some districts. Quotations for 
December-January delivery are equiva- 
lent to about 4s 34%d@4s 4d per bu 
on trucks at Port Adelaide. Parcel 
business in wheat has been transacted in 
South Australia lately on the basis of 
about 4s 10d per bu, f.o.b., Port Ade- 
laide. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





AUSTRALIA’S 1924 WHEAT ACREAGE 

The acreage sown to wheat in Aus- 
tralia for the 1923-24 crop is estimated 
to be 10,000,000 acres, compared with 
9,804,000 in 1922-23 and 7,603,000 the av- 
erage during the years 1909-13, accordin 
to a cablegram received by the Unite 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. 
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Despite the fact that buyers generally 
seem to be afraid of the present price 
level and are looking for a further re- 
action in the wheat market, with its 
resultant effect upon flour prices, the 
majority of the larger mills in St. Louis 
report a very satisfactory volume of 
flour as having been sold during the week 
ending Oct. 20. A slight decline in quo- 
tations has occurred, und the week is 
closing with a general feeling of weak- 
ness in this respect. 

Biscuit and cracker manufacturers 
particularly have made purchases of 
fairly heavy volume. Apparently this 
business has been obtained by the mills 
without the necessity of cutting their 
prices below the cost of production, and 
in some cases a reasonable profit has been 
made. Another favorable feature is that 
the terms of shipment do not run un- 
reasonably far ahead. 

Shipping instructions on sales booked 
at the beginning of the present crop year 
are coming in fairly well, and some mills 
are complaining that their new business 
is not keeping pace with the shipping 
instructions on old bookings. This is 
probably true of those mills which sold 
a good part of their output to the baking 
industry, for although the larger bakers 
have been in the market fairly consist- 
ently throughout the year the industry 
as a whole bought for its needs well up 
to the first of the year, and the advance 
in the market a fortnight ago has kept 
them from buying at the present time 
for future shipment. 

The situation in the South is not as 
favorable as had been hoped for, due 
entirely to the unfavorable turn taken in 
the condition of the cotton crop which, 
regardless of the efforts being made for 
the diversification of crops, is still the 
main dependence of that territory. Job- 
bers and wholesalers are buying very cau- 
tiously, and evidently are anticipating 
a slowing down of business as the year 
comes to a close. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$6.25@6.60 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.90@6.20, first clear 
$4.90@5.25; hard winter short patent 
$5.70@6.10, straight $4.60@5, first clear 
$4.25@4.50; soft winter short patent 
$5.30@5.60, straight $4.60@4.90, first 
clear $4.10@4.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Oot. 14-80 ..ccccccsccvcces 46,000 91 
Previous week .........+++ 48,600 96 
YOO OHO ccccvecccceccccce 36,600 72 
Two years AfO ........eees 33,300 66 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Geb. B4BO wccccccccesscess 49,700 64 
Previous week ........+++. 54,400 70 
WOSF OBO occcccsreccoseces 44,200 57 
Two years ago ......--..5: 48,800 63 


WHEAT 


Sound soft winter wheat of No. 3 and 
better grades was wanted on mill orders 
and for local mills, and wheat of this 
class moved off satisfactorily, but dam- 
aged No. 3 and No. 4 were slow, al- 
though there was not much on the mar- 
ket. Very little demand for ordinary 
and yellow descriptions of hard wheat, 
and dark and near-dark varieties dull. 
Receipts, 502 cars, against 507 in the 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 red 





$1.18, No. 2 red $1.16@1.18, No. 4 red 
$1.07@1.08; No. 3 hard, $1.07@1.08. 


COARSE GRAINS 

A fair demand for corn was noted, 
with offerings more than ample A re- 
port that a large manufacturing plant 
had withdrawn from the market exerted 
a weakening influence. The market ral- 
lied fractionally later on, but it was not 
well enough supported to withstand the 
pressure of supplies, and values eased off 
until, at the close, losses on the week were 
about 2c. The oats market in the main 
followed the trend of wheat and corn. 
There was a somewhat freer selling of 
December oats by commission houses, but 
cash demand quiet. 

Receipts of corn, 279 cars, against 180 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
2 yellow, $1.09; No. 2 white, $1.09@1.10. 
Oats receipts, 292 cars, against 226. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 42c; No. 3 oats, 42c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts— -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 107,440 87,350 170,780 150,630 
Wheat, bus.. 774,398 910,280 554,940 675,070 


Corn, bus.... 460,200 531,700 195,130 432,670 

Oats, bus.... 844,000 666,000 692,610 488,440 

Rye, bus..... 3,300 20,000 6,000 7,850 

Barley, bus.. 49,600 25,600 19,030 10,800 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been rather quiet, but no 
particular change has occurred in the 
general situation. Demand is not quite 
so active, but this is thought to be onl 
temporary, as reports from the Sout 
and Southeast are to the effect that feed 
is none too plentiful in those territories 
and buying on a heavier scale is expected 
to begin in the next few weeks. Offer- 
ings are not heavy, and have been easily 
disposed of, despite the easier feeling on 
the part of buyers. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $30@30.50 ton, soft winter 
bran $30.50@31.50, and gray shorts $34 
@35. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$2.60@2.70, cream meal $2.70@2.75, grits 
and hominy $2.75@2.85. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 

atent $4@4.20, standard white patent 

@4.10, medium white $3.90@4, straight 
$3.85@3.95, fancy dark $4.05@4.15, low 
grade dark, $3.95@4, rye meal $3.80@ 
3.90. 


HEARING ON GENERAL CONDITIONS 


On Nov. 10 a hearing will be held in 
St. Louis by the banking and currency 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, with Representative cFadden 
acting as chairman, on the financial, busi- 
ness and agricultural conditions of this 
territory. The committee will hold simi- 
lar hearings in various sections of the 
country, with the idea of preparing new 
financial legislation to be presented to the 
next Congress. It is probable that the 
investigation will result in a modifica- 
tion of the federal reserve act, the fed- 
eral farm loan act, the rural and inter- 
mediate credit act and of the different 
financial agencies of the government 
which were designed to meet conditions 
following the war. Special attention will 
be paid to the agricultural situation. 


NOTES 


The certificate of membership in the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, of B. H. 
Milliken has been posted for purchase 
and cancellation. 

R. J. Mehan, St. Louis, district man- 
ager for the Fleischmann Co. in this 
territory, is visiting one of the com- 
pany’s agencies in Iowa. 

Frederick G. Miley, of Lowell Hoit & 
Co., Chicago, is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
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Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
Winfield S. Day. 

The fall meeting of the Southeastern 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Charleston, Mo., Oct. 18. On 
account of extremely bad weather, only 
a small number of bakers were in at- 
tendance. 

Word has been received in St. Louis of 
the suicide of Edward Cooper in Cin- 
cinnati a short time ago. r. Cooper 
was formerly engaged in the flour busi- 
ness in St. Louis, and was widely known 
among the trade. He was heavily in- 
volved financially, and this is thought to 
have been the reason for his act. 

New and extensive freight yards, to 
cost approximately $700,000, are to be 
constructed by the Burlington Railroad 
just outside of East St. Louis. The 
railroad is acquiring nearly 90 acres of 
land for this improvement, which will 
greatly increase its facilities in this dis- 
trict. The new yards will have a ca- 
pacity of 1,100 cars. 

According to the October state-federal 
~ report for Arkansas, issued by C. 
S. Bouton, government agricultural sta- 
tistician for that state, the production 
of corn will be so low this year as to 
necessitate the purchase of heavy feed 
supplies from outside the state during 
the coming year. The corn condition fig- 
ure is 10 points below the 10-year av- 
erage, and indicates a total yield of 
only 38,840,000 bus, the smallest crop 
produced in the state for years. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic demand for flour continues 
quiet in New Orleans trade territory, 
while that from Europe is reported good. 
Inquiry from the tropics declined slightly 
over the previous week, but conditions 
generally are regarded as improving. 

Crops are being harvested, and there 
seems to be sufficient labor to attend to 
them. The transportation outlook is im- 
proving and, despite the strike on the 
river front, vessels are being loaded or 
discharged and applicants to replace 
strikers are being turned away because 
not required. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis 98-lb sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans: short patent, spring $7.30 bbl, 
Kansas $5.95, Oklahoma $5.80, Illinois 
$7.50; 95 per cent, spring $6.85, Kansas 
$5.65, Oklahoma $5.60, Illinois $6.90; 100 
per cent, spring $6.45, Kansas $5.35, 
Oklahoma $5.40, Tuinois $6.30; cut, Kan- 
sas $5.15, Oklahoma $5.20, Illinois $5.80; 
first clear, Kansas $4.80, Oklahoma $4.90, 
Illinois $5.25; second clear, Kansas $4, 
Illinois $4; No. 2 semolina $6.70, No. 3 
$6.40; durum patent, $6.05. 

Wheat bran, dealers’ quotations, per 
100 Ibs, sacked, $1.85@1.90. 

Corn products, in bulk, sacked, as 
quoted by local dealers per 100 Ibs: cream 
meal, $2.75; grits, fine and coarse, $2.80; 
corn flour, $2.85. 

Feedingstuffs, in bulk, as quoted by 
dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.20 bu, No. 
2 white $1.20; oats, No. 2 white 57c, No. 
3 white 56c; hay, No. 1, $30 ton; No. 2, 
$28; No. 3, $26. 

Inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 4 cars; 
corn, 60, 42 local; oats 27, 26 local; bar- 
ley 8, local; rye 2, 1 local. Inspected 
outward on shipboard, Oct. 17: wheat, 
64,000 bus. 

Elevator stocks: wheat, 515,000 bus; 
corn, 25,000; rye, 41,000. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The United Fruit Co. reports having 
exported 8,253 bags flour to the tropics 
in the current week, compared with 11,- 
421 the previous week. The destinations 
and amounts follow: To Havana, 700; 
Santiago, 500; Belize, 525; Puerto Cas- 
tolla, 2,247; Tela, 30; Guatemala City, 
1,185; Kingston, 1,050; Limon, 1,550; 
Guayaquil, 200; Panama City, 250; Liv- 
ingston, 16. 

he office of S. P. Fears, chief grain 
inspector and weighmaster for the New 
Orleans Board of- Trade, reports wheat 
shipments of 600,000 bus to Oct. 18. 


NOTES 


The Federal Baking System, Inc., has 
= nsiggg to establish a bakery at Laurel, 
iss. 


The Louisiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has sent letters of protest against 
supposed yo ceeters | freight rates 
west of the Mississippi River to senators 
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Ransdell and Broussard, and all the 
Louisiana representatives in Congress. 

J. S. Waterman & Co. report a good 
export trade to Cuba, Mexico, Ecuador, 
Holland and Germany during the current 
week, 

W. B. Terhune, general freight agent 
for the Atlanta & West Point Railroad 
Co., has moved his office from the Maison 
Blanche Building to 818 Iberville Street, 

J. E. Fitzwilson, of New York City, 
has been named to succeed E. R. Oliver 
as executive freight agent for the South- 
ern Railway System in New Orleans. 
Mr. Oliver will be shifted to Washing- 
ton as traffic manager. Mr. Fitzwilson 
will have the additional title of resident 
vice president of the New Orleans & 
Northeastern and of the New Orleans 
Terminal Co. L. B. Smith will succeed 
Mr. Fitzwilson at New York City, «nd 
J. L. Cox, Columbus, Miss., will succved 
Mr. Smith as general freight agent at 
Charleston, S. C. 

The recent visit of General George W. 
Goethals, famed engineer of the Pan:ma 
Canal, in New Orleans, was marked by a 
large attendance at a conference in the 
Association of Commerce Building. [n- 
terest in the projected Intracoastal (a- 
nal, connecting New Orleans with Texas 
by a deep nag was declared to 
have been intense. The general asked for 
tonnage information, and this data is be- 
ing compiled. He is inspecting the pro- 
posed waterway, which is advocated by 
shippers in virtually all lines. The fact 
the proposed canal would be navigable 
throughout the year is considered one of 
the most important features. 

R. A, Sutuivay. 


MEMPHIS 


Activity in the flour trade during the 
week ending Oct. 20 was a little less 
satisfactory than in the previous week, 
attributed to the fact that collections are 
not measuring up to expectations. The 
main cause of this is the cotton crop 
shortage, together with a disposilion 
among producers and interior merchants 
to market the limited crop to best ad- 
vantage. It is felt generally that hiyher 
prices are assured a little later, which 
causes holding and checks the paynient 
of accounts. Jobbers are finding it «d- 
visable to sell less until collections im- 
prove, this checking the movement of 
flour from the mills. 

Receipts of flour were considerably |ess 
than for the previous week, while will 
representatives say that buying has been 
very slight. Shipping instructions have 
been few. Nearly everybody has a little 
stuff bought or on hand, so there is noth- 
ing urgent about requirements. More- 
over, the reactionary tendency of the 
wheat market has encouraged withhold- 
ing of buying. 

Quotations generally have shown no 
change, although a few mills have been 
more disposed to accept business at slight 
concessions from the top prices. For the 
best grade short soft winter pateits 
prices range $7.15@7.75, the latter by 
several mills having a trade that must 
have certain brands. 

The trade outlook is uncertain. ‘lhe 
cotton crop is turning out worse than 
expected, and this is going to be felt in 
trade in general. The high prices pre- 
vailing for cotton do not compensate tor 
the shortage in yield, so that the trade 
that depends on that staple almost cn- 
— has a prospect that is none ioo 
good. However, in no hands are there 
any stocks of consequence, so buying 
must be continuous, even though volume 
may be somewhat reduced. 

Fine rains have fallen over all the sec- 


’ tion of this territory that pays any at- 


tention to the growing of wheat, so that 
fall plowing can be done easily and seed- 
ing be under favorable conditions. 

a 


G. S. Poston, of Donelson & Poston, 
brokers, who have several flour accounts, 
fell from a six-foot platform Oct. 13 
and sustained injuries which it is feared 
will prove fatal. His skull and spine 
were fractured, and his collar bone and 
every rib on his right side broken. [Ie 
is 68 years of age. 





Transportation difficulties in Germany 
are increasing, the many recent rises 10 
railway rates being insufficient to cover 
increasing costs. . “45 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERY LAW 

The bread weight law enacted at the 
recently adjourned session of the Con- 
necticut legislature defines a “bakery” 
as “a building or part of a building 
wherein is carried on as a principal oc- 
cupation the production of bread, cakes, 
pies, or other food products made either 
wholly or in part of flour.” 

Standard loaves of bread produced in 
any bakery for sale must weigh 1 Ib or 
114 Ibs, or some multiple of 1 Ib, The 
act does not apply to biscuits, buns, 
crackers, rolls, or loaves weighing less 
than % lb per unit, nor to “stale” bread, 
provided the seller expressly states to the 
buyer that it is stale. 

Loaves not of these standard weights 
must have their weight plainly stated in 
one of the following ways: Bread 
wrapped in paper or other material be- 
fore sale must have on the outside of 
such wrapper a plain statement of the 
weight; bread sold or offered for sale 
without being wrapped must have on 
each loaf either a pan impression setting 
forth its weight or a label attached to 
the loaf on which its weight is plainly 
written or printed. The weight marks 
on wrappers or labels must be printed in 
plain, heavy, Gothic capital letters and 
figures not less than 5-32 of an inch in 
height, and must not be affixed to the 
loaf in a manner or with a gum or paste 
which is unhealthful or unsanitary. 

No loaf shall, within 12 hours after 
delivery by the baker, vary more than 
1 oz per lb from the standard or marked 
weight. The weight of 12 loaves of bread 
selected at random from any one baking 
shall not be less than the total of the 
standard or marked weight of such 
loaves. 

\ first conviction of violating the act 
involves a fine of not more than $200, 
and for a subsequent conviction a fine 
of not more than $500 or imprisonment 
for not more than six months may be 
imposed. A. L. H. Srreer. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE FAIR 

St. Louis, Mo.—The past month was 
comparatively uneventful, and general 
conditions show little change. Business 
is fair and very little complaining is 
being done, except by chronic kickers. 

Prices hold steady; no change of im- 
portance made by baking interests within 
the last few months. Flour prices have 
fluctuated somewhat, but not sufficiently 
to force bakers to change their prices. 
What is true of bread is also true of 
sweet _ and pastries. 

Hardly any flour is being bought by 
bakers, except where it is absolutely 
necessary to replenish depleted stocks. 
The feeling is general that the recent ad- 
vance is only temporary and a reaction 
will follow. A majority of the bakers 
anticipated their needs up until Jan. 1 
at the beginning of the new crop season 
and as business has not been heavy, these 
early purchases are lasting as long as 
was expected. 

NOTES 

John Becker, manager of the St. Louis 
branch of the Nafziger Baking Co., re- 
cently spent several days at Memphis. 

J. S. Goldie, of the Perfection Bread 
Co., Sacramento, Cal., spent several days 
in St. Louis on his way home from the 
bakers’ convention at French Lick, Ind. 

The new Frank Ebbs sanitary bakery, 
Carbondale, Ill, was formally opened 
Oct. 16. Practical baking demonstrations 
were made in the shop, which is equipped 
throughout with modern machinery. A 
number of allied tradesmen from St. 
Louis attended the opening. 

John Becker, Sr., of the American Dia- 
malt Co., J. J. McCarthy, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., Hen Hohengarten, a promi- 
nent St, Louis baker, and R. J. Mehan, 
of the Fleischmann Co., recently spent a 
week end at a hunting club near Han- 
nibal, Mo., where they were the guests 
of Carl Sultzman, a baker in that town. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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CANADIAN BAKERS MEET 





Interesting Convention Held at Toronto—Fund Raised to Support Perma. 
nent Baking School—Americans Take Prominent Part in Dis- 
cussions—H. E. Cignac, Brantford, Elected President 


Toronto, Ont.—The Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada held its 
annual convention in the King Edward 
Hotel, this city, Oct. 2-4. The attend- 
ance was surprisingly large, and the ses- 
sions were of the greatest practical in- 
terest to the trade. The registration rec- 
ords show that bakers were present from 





ernment, of which he is a member, he 
pledged both interest and support for 
all reasonable measures to improve the 
technical education and training of mem- 
bers of the baking trade, and especially 
of apprentice members. A start in this 
direction was made last winter when the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph 


H. E. Cignae, President Canadian Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ 
Association 


almost every part of Canada, and there 
was a still wider representation of the 
allied trades, including many United 
States machinery and supply houses. In 
every way this proved to be one of the 
most notable of Canadian bakers’ con- 


ventions. Only the meeting of 1921 was 
larger. 
ames McIntosh, president, took 


charge of the proceedings from day to 
day, and H. E. Trent, the veteran sec- 
retary, put vigor and enthusiasm into 
his work on the platform and every- 
where. J. W. Horsey, his assistant, was 
no less competent in the discharge of his 
less conspicuous duties. 

This year the programme alone proved 
the attraction. It covered every subject, 
technical and commercial, that could be 
made interesting. 

On the opening day the Hon. J. S. 
Martin, minister of agriculture for On- 
tario, delivered the official address of 
welcome in which he took opportunity 
to say that the day of the faddist is 
gone. In baking, as in all occupations, 
practical experience and scientific knowl- 
edge are joining hands to accomplish 
whatever is best for the industry and the 
public it serves. Speaking for the gév- 


put on a special short course for bakers 
and their apprentices, 


ADVERTISING FOR THE BAKER 


W. A. Cook, of New York, followed 
the secretary’s and treasurer’s report 
with an address on ideas for successful 
advertising for the baker. He stated 
that he had visited seven cities in Can- 
ada, and called on 199 retail bakers, 61 
of whom were doing a wholesale business 
also. He added: “Out of the 199, only 
six had some distinctive marking for 
their bread. I found that 95 per cent 
of the bread offered was of excellent 
quality and only 5 per cent poor. This 
was a much better percentage than I 
would find in a similar number of cities 
in the United States. 

“I went to the housewives in these 
cities and found that, out of 150 house- 
wives, 140 were buying bakers’ bread and 
111 were sticking to one brand. Of these 
140, I was told that 80 per cent pre- 
ferred a small-sized loaf and 114 pre- 
ferred to have their bread delivered.” 

Mr. Cook then gave his observations, 
made by test, as to the preference shown 
in quality. He found that 53 per cent 
set taste and nourishment as the princi- 





pal item, 23 per cent taste, nourishment 
and cost, and 18 per cent nourishment. 
The item of cost did not figure largely. 
This, he said, formed a basis for adver- 
tising. He could give no standard plan 
to follow for advertising, but only gen- 
eral rules, adding, “You must know 
something of the particular market you 
are going to reach.” 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


F. H. Frazier, vice president General 
Baking Co., New York, gave an inter- 
esting and witty address, taking as his 
subject, “Who Is My Neighbor?” He 
said that kind words form the lubricat- 
ing oil which keeps the machinery of life 
going. He developed the idea that no 
man could atrord to be independent or 
try to isolate himself, and added: “I 
have been 32 years in the baking busi- 
ness. In the old days we used to think 
that we should run our own business so 
that we made a little money out of it 
but so that nobody else could make any 
money, with the result that the baking 
trade was not in a flourishing condition. 

“Things were not any better until we 
recognized that we must give the other 
fellow a chance, and then matters com- 
menced to improve. We found that our 
own progress was largely dependent up- 
on our neighbor. If we prosper, our 
neighbor does also, unless he is a very 
poor business man. Instead of wasting 
our substance in riotous competition we 
should help our neighbor to make him- 
self prosperous, and he will help us. A 
competitor whose business is going along 
nicely is less likely to do foolish things 
than a man who is not prospering.” 

In expressing appreciation of the visit 
of Mr. Frazier, Mark Bredin, general 
manager Canada Bread Co., Ltd., told 
the convention that Mr. Frazier had left 
a business producing 250,000,000 loaves 
of bread: a year in order to come to 
Toronto and visit them. Dent Harrison, 
of Montreal, said that it was one of the 
signs of the times in the industry when 
a man like Mr. Frazier was willing to 
drop his affairs in order to come to a 
convention and give other members in 
the trade the benefit of his experience. 


WHEAT 


J. D. Stone, of the Stone & Glass Lab- 
oratories, London, Ont., outlined the his- 
tory of wheat, told how it was used as 
a food in the early days of civilization, 
and led up to the kind of flour best 
suited for bakers’ needs. This he sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

“1. A flour capable of absorbing and 
retaining a high percentage of moisture 
and of producing a well-shaped and 
well-piled loaf. These are the character- 
istics of what is generally called a 
‘strong’ flour. 

“2. <A flour which requires a uniform 
period of fermentation to bring it to its 
optimum baking value. 

“3. A flour which will stand up under 
the more or less variable conditions met 
with in the home and the smaller bake- 
shops, where the cost of installing tem- 


_ perature and humidity control apparatus 


is prohibitive. 

“With the evergrowing demand of the 
baker for a uniformly strong flour and 
the miller continually creating a demand 
for a wheat capable of producing a dif- 
ferent flour, it becomes a matter of good 
business for the farmer to grow such a 
wheat. Toward this end the government 
experimental farms are continually work- 
ing. Their objective is to produce a 
wheat which is suitable for the climatic 
conditions of the country and which is 
capable of producing a good bread 
flour.” : 


CAKE DECORATING CONTEST 


Competing for a handsome silver cup 
given by the Toronto Retail Cake Bak- 
ers’ Association were about 50 entrants 
in the cake decorating contest, held Oct. 
3. The cup was won by J. Stewart, of 
Nasmiths, Ltd., Toronto. A. Miles, To- 
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ronto, was second, J. C. Horrocks, To- 
ronto, third, and S. C. Brown, Winnipeg, 
fourth. The winning design was a silver 
leaf on all three layers, with four 
modeled swans at each corner of the top 
layer. Samuel Goetz, John M. Hartley 
and C. H. Van Cleef acted as judges, 


SUN MAID RAISINS 


With the aid of moving pictures, H. R. 
Parshall, Canadian representative of the 
Sun Maid haisin Growers, gave the con- 
vention some idea of the extent of this 
industry in the district surrounding 
Fresno, Cal. There were two films. In 
the first, the land in its original condi- 
tion, covered with sage brush, was shown, 
followed by ditching, irrigating and the 
planting of the vines. Picking and dry- 
ing the grapes in the sun and shipment 
of same to the raisin plants was then 
shown. The second film showed views of 
one of the 52 plants of the company in 
which the raisins were processed, seeded, 
stemmed and sterilized, following which 
came views of the packing in bulk and 
cartons. 

Mr. Parshall stated that all of the 
raisins grown on the North American 
continent were grown in California, and 
that 95 per cent of them were grown 
within a radius of 100 miles of Fresno. 
The 16,000 growers in 1922 marketed a 
crop worth $37,000,000. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE LOAF 


E. C. Spillman, of New York, made 
one of his characteristic addresses, dur- 
ing the course of which he said: “Educa- 
tion is of no avail unless it is manifested 
in your work, How good is your bread? 
It is as good as the flour, the milk and 
the salt you put into it. Yet, if you 
underscore one of these, you will get a 
foul loaf. Your bread is as good as the 
man behind the loaf. What we have to 
do is to make our men better. If only 
our men were as good as our machines, 
but we have made our machines so good 
that we are ashamed to look at them 
and then at ourselves. Many of the men 
engaged in the baking trade are failing 
because they use only 25 per cent of 
their head and heart power. The great 
American desert is not out beyond the 
Rockies, but under the hats of the most 
of us. 

“Why do 40 per cent of the people 
keep on eating the bread that mother 
bakes? Because you have not made 
them think constructively of your bread,” 
said Mr. Spillman. He concluded by 
saying: “The first duty any merchant 
owes to his community is to make money. 
It is just as immoral to undercharge as 
to overcharge for a loaf of bread. You 
must render service, and you cannot ren- 
der efficient service unless you are prop- 
erly rewarded.” 


SHORTENING 


S. E. Anglin, of the Harris Abattoir 
Co., speaking on shortening, told how 
the different grades of lard and com- 
pounds were produced. He told of the 
efforts made by meat packers to pro- 
duce a shortening that was cheaper than 
lard. Referring to the discovery of 
cottonseed oil, he said: 

“The crushing of cottonseed has de- 
veloped into one of the big industries of 
the South. After the oil is extracted 
from the seed it is shipped to the refin- 
ery, and all impurities are extracted 
from the crude oil by the action of caus- 
tic soda. The refined oil, which is yellow 
in color, is drawn off. It is then bleached 
and filtered, after which it is deodorized 


by being treated with steam at a very” 


high degree of temperature. After the 
oil is so treated it is light in color and 
absolutely neutral in flavor. 

“Refined deodorized cottonseed oil is 
known to the trade generally as cooking 
oil. It has excellent shortening proper- 
ties but, owing to its liquid condition, 
it is almost impossible to work it prop- 
erly into the dough. It is, however, an 
ideal fat for frying. Doughnuts should 
be fried at about 375 to 380 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Cottonseed oil does not 
smoke until it reaches 450 to 460 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, so it is much more 
satisfactory for use in frying dough- 
nuts than is lard, which begins to smoke 
at about 375 degrees. 

“Seeing, then, that oil has not suf- 
ficient body to mix thoroughly into the 
dough and coat each of the grains of 
flour, and that a perfect shortening 
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must have a smooth, creamy texture, 
neither too hard nor too soft, efforts 
were made to produce a shortening 
—v of oil but of the consistency of 
ard. 

“Until recently, the usual process fol- 
lowed was to mix with the oil a product 
known as oleo stearine. This product 
is obtained from the fat of cattle after 
the oil has been extracted. Fifteen per 
cent of this mixed with the oil is cap- 
able of producing a shortening similar 
in texture to pure lard. In recent years 
oleo stearine has been replaced by hydro- 
genated oil, which is generally known as 
vegetable stearine. 

“The process of making shortening is 
much the same as converting prime steam 








in Ireland up to 40 years ago, and that 
practically no advance had been made 
in baking for 1,000 years. 

Mr. Bredin traced the tremendous 
strides made in the industry in the last 
20 years with the advent of the travelling 
oven, mixing machinery and other me- 
chanical improvements. Machinery, he 
declared, had made the large bakery pos- 
sible and had helped the small baker in 
a corresponding degree. In concludin 
his talk, he said that the baker shoul 
love his trade because, if he does not, he 
could not produce a loaf of bread that 
should go out to the public. 

Mr. Bredin also sounded a note of 
warning, advising bakers that they 
should see to it that their conventions 


H. E. Trent, Veteran Secretary of the Canadian Bakers’ Association, Has Been 
Fifty-one Years with The Fleischmann Co. 


lard into pure lard. The stearine and 
oil, after having been heated and thor- 
oughly mixed, are run over a refrig- 
erated roll and beaten up, prior to being 
run into the containers. 

“The advantage the baker obtains in 
using. shortening made from vegetable 
oil in comparison with lard is that it is 
cheaper in price and not so much is re- 
quired to obtain equal results. It must, 
however, be remembered that vegetable 
oil shortenings oxidize and become rancid 
within a comparatively short time if 
exposed to the air.” 


HISTORY OF BAKING 


Mark Bredin, general manager Canada 
Bread Co., Toronto, went into the early 
history of bread baking and traced it 
through the ages. He showed that Rome 
had the first commercial bakeries, and 
recalled inspecting an old oven at the 
destroyed city of Pompeii. He said that 
much the same kind of oven was in use 





were not dominated by the allied trades. 
He cited the fact that at the recent 
French Lick convention there were onl 
about 300 bakers present, compared with 
700 allied trades representatives. 

Two addresses, not on the programme, 
were given the closing day of the con- 
vention. Dr. H. E. | Fawn dry secretary 
American Bakers’ Association, congratu- 
lated the association on the start of the 
bakery school at Guelph. He spoke of 
the fine work which had been done by the 
American Institute of Baking, and de- 
clared that the benefits were now being 
reaped in better journeymen and, there- 
fore, better bread. He added that the 
American association stood ready to help 
its Canadian brethren in any way pos- 
sible in establishing a permanent school. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, told of 
his company’s new venture in baking fi 
bread. He said that some years ha 
been spent in securing a machine to 
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properly mix the fig powder, but that 
this had now been constructed and put 
into operation. The fig powder was 
blown from this machine and a cross 
current of tapioca and rice powder 
blown into the fig powder, coating it and 
preventing it from becoming sticky. 
One third fig powder was used to two 
thirds of wheat flour. Mr. Haynes add- 
ed that the demand for this new bread 
was about three times that for raisin 
bread. 

Samuel Goetz, in charge of the travel- 
ling bakery conducted by the Fleisch- 
mann Co., gave a demonstration of hak- 
ing under the no-dough-time process. 
Coffee and apple cakes, pecan rolls, but- 
ter horns, sandwich buns, bread and a 
number of other products were bake: in 
the oven installed in the convention |all, 
The product was exhibited in the 
Fleischmann Co.’s rooms. 

A. W. Carrick and H. E. Trent, on 
behalf of the association, presented the 
past president badges worn by the late 
Henry Deitrich and the late Edward 
Parnell to Robert Deitrich and to Mr. 
Parnell’s son. Other past president 
badges were presented to Zeph Hilton, 
Albert Lee, George Shouldis, Mark }}re- 
din, John Turnbull, Alexander Ewing, 
George Weston, David M. Todd, J. Neal, 
John Brandon, Dent Harrison, Jaimes 
McLaughlin and James McIntosh, the 
retiring president. 

The annual reports presented by the 
officers of the association recorded much 
important work done and progress made. 
Financially, the association is in good 
shape. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, H. E. Cignac, Brint- 
ford; secretary, H. E. Trent, Toronto; 
treasurer, A. W. Carrick, Toronto; vice 
presidents, J. C. Morrison, Ottawa, R. 
A. Deitrich, Kitchener, J. R. Beciett, 
Peterboro, W. T. Breden, Toronto. 
Executive committee: W. Thomson, 
Windsor; D. Zurbridge, Ingersoll; I’. G. 
Simmonds, St. Catharines; W. Harrison, 
Montreal; J. Burry, Toronto; W. H. 
Carruthers, Toronto; S. Slater, \rn- 
prior; V. Doyle, Kingston; J. W. Spcers, 
Saulte Ste. Marie; L. Strachan, Mont- 
real; L. D. Jackson, Hamilton; A. |iry- 
son, Barrie. 

NOTES 


The complimentary luncheon tend:red 
to the convention on Oct. 4 by the allied 
trades was attended by 400 members of 
the two associations. 

H. E. Trent, secretary of the associa- 
tion, was presented with a bouquet of 
roses by the ladies attending the conven- 
tion, in recognition of the many cour- 
tesies extended to them. 

James McIntosh, St. Catharines, Ont., 
retiring president, announced that he 
would present the association with a 
cup to be competed for annually by 
those skilled in the decoration of cakes. 

The winning cake in the competition 
for the Toronto retail dealers’ trophy 
was presented to H. E. Trent, secret:ry 
of the association, in honor of the fi/ty- 
first anniversary of his connection with 
the Fleischmann Co. 


The total number of bakers in attend- 
ance at this convention was 250. Brit- 
ish Columbia and the maritime provinces 
of eastern Canada were represented, the 
latter by a number of representa'ive 
men. The attendance of allied trades 
reached v0. 

Professor Harcourt in his address ex- 
mee ag the opinion that carefully mde 

read, in which the flour is of the right 
quality, may be accepted by the pu)lic 
as a sort of foundation in any well- 
rounded diet. If the public would con- 
sume more bread the results on the gen- 
eral average of health would be bcne- 
ficial. 

Between sessions on all three days the 
Allied Trades Association was_ inde- 
fatigable in entertaining the member: of 
the convention. Luncheon was served 
each day, and there was much motoring 
about the city in the intervals. On 
Wednesday the allied trades entertained 
at an informal dance and musical event 
in the Masonic Temple. All members 
and their ladies were invited, and the oc- 
casion proved a great social success. 


Members of the association unani- 
mously indorsed the establishment of 4 
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permanent institute of baking in connec- 
tion. with the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, and pledged subscriptions 
amounting to $10,000 toward same. H. 
E. Trent, promoter of the project, an- 
nounced that the school would be opened 
early in 1924, and later on a fund would 
be started with a view to obtaining a 
new and exclusive building for the insti- 
tute. The school is considered an abso- 
lute necessity, owing to the scarcity of 
competent bakers and the lack of inter- 
est on the part of apprentices in the 


trade. 
A. H. Batmey. 





OANADA BREAD CO. STATEMENT 

The annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., was held at Toronto, Ont., Oct. 6. 
In submitting the following financial 
statement for the year ending June 30, 
Mark Bredin, president and general 
manager, said: 

“The Canada Bread Co. lias closed the 
past year with a new record, both in 
volume of business done and number of 
customers served. We have also im- 
proved our net results as shown on state- 
ment, increased volume of business being 
a very important factor. 

“Since the close of our year we have 
purchased the Slinn Bread Co., Ottawa, 
the largest and oldest bakery firm doing 
business in that city. We look forward 
to this giving our company still greater 
opportunities in supplying another large 
center with the Canada Bread Co. quality 





and service. 
ASSETS 
Cash in bank on current account $148,165.61 
Cash OM BARE .ecccccesccceoses 1,779.52 
ccounts receivable ............ 114,843.67 
Ingredients and supplies 215,016.20 
Expenses prepaid .............-- 6,044.11 
INVEStMENtS .cccccccccceseccess 500,893.66 
Land, buildings, equipment, 
BOOK-will, OC, ceccccccceseses 5,558,365.86 
$6,545,108.63 
LIABILITIES 
Current— ’ 
Trade creditorm .......seeseeees $90,076.03 
WageS GCOPUBE sscccccccccccses 17,407.34 
Tickets outstanding ............ 12,302.15 
$119,785.52 
Bondholders— 
First mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds .scblp dees dies €6 6500808 $1,077,400.00 
Accrued interest ......ec.sceeee 26,935.00 
$1,104,335.00 
Capital stock— 
Preferred GRATES .....sccccccees $1,250,000.00 
Common shares .......e.e.ee0es 2,600,000.00 


$3,750,000.00 
Surplus and reserves— 


Reserve for preferred dividends. $21,875.00 
Reserve for depreciation ........ 584,649.60 
General FOSOEVE svccveccsscccees 152,766.67 
Contingency reserve ............ 100,000.00 
Profit amd LOOM cccccscccccccsens 711,696.84 
$1,570,988.11 

Total MeDERIEIRR 60... ecccceses $6,545,108.63 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


From July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923 
Balance July 1, 1922 ........... $478,657.83 
Revenue after charging bond in- 


terest. . .ccvcneetdusonseccses os 563,618.60 
Interest from investments ...... 22,199.73 
Depreciation on plant and 

buildings. cigleasdsdecsescs $126,000.00 
Bond purchases ............ 12,500.00 
Contingency reserve ........ 100,000.00 
1922 income tax ............ 26,779.32 
Preferred dividends ........ 87,500.00 
Balance, June 30, 1928...... 711,696.84 


$1,064,476.16 
$1,064,476.16 





OMAHA BAKERS OBSERVE LAW 
_ Omana, Nes.—Grant Shumway, super- 
intendent of the state department of 
agriculture, says that big Omaha bakers 
are living up to the Smith standard 
bread weight law. Several of the smaller 
Omaha bakers say they are not. Mr. 
Shumway has had several deputies weigh- 
ing bread loaves in Omaha for two 
months, oe his weighing cam- 
paign when the circuit court of appeals 
held the Smith law to be constitutional 
and dissolved an injunction against its 
enforcement. He says he has found no 
loaves that do not come up to the re- 
quirements of the law—a 16@18-oz or a 
24@26-oz loaf, : 

Some of the bakers have maintained 
that they cannot bake loaves of the speci- 
fied weight, but John Zagic, food inspec- 
tor, reported to Mr. Shumway that Peter- 
sen & Pegau, large Omaha bakers, are 
chat the Bi oz or over” pad a J nad 

at actually 16 oz, 
bread labeled 20 .. more is found 
to tip the scales at the specified 24 oz. 
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Wherefore Mr. Shumway declares that 
those bakers who are underestimating the 
weight of their loaves are guilty of vio- 
lating the law against misbranding. 
Peter F. Petersen, president Petersen 
& Pegau, takes issue with Mr. Shumway 
on this question. “The Smith law,” he 
says, “does not call for wrapping or 
branding bread. It simply specifies 
weight limits. In labeling our loaves we 
have simply followed the custom of al- 
lowing plenty of margin in order to in- 
sure the contents of the package being 
greater than the amount branded.” 


Leren Lesxiz. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 


Executive Committee Will Campaign for 
New Memb Legislature to Be Watched 
—Fall Meeting Very Enjoyable 


The annual fall meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association was held at the Ho- 
tel Rennert, Baltimore, Oct. 9. The bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen enjoyed a fine 
ie provided by the Maryland 

akers’ Association. There was a well- 
appointed luncheon at noon and an ex- 
cellent dinner in the evening, served in 
private dining rooms of the hotel. 

The meeting was opened by President 
L, A. Schillinger, of Baltimore, who wel- 
comed the visiting delegates to the city. 
Officers and executive committeemen 
present were L. A. Schillinger, Balti- 
more, president; Glenn O. Garber, Fred- 
erick, Md., vice president; J. W. Stohl- 
man, Washington, treasurer. Executive 
committeemen: G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, 
Md; Charles Reinhardt, Baltimore; 
George Huber, Wilmington, Del; W. F. 
Davis, Roanoke, Va; H. O, Miller, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

The legislative committee 
that, while there was nothing pending or 
in sight at present, it would be well for 
the association to take steps to combat 
any unfair bills when the state legisla- 
tures convene. A committee consisting 
of A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va. L. E. 
Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va., George E. 
Muhly, Baltimore, J. W. Stohlman, 
Washington, George Huber, Wilmington, 
Del., and H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., 
will be on the alert for any legislation 
pecpenet in their respective states of 
irect interest to the baking industry. 

It was deemed advisable to promote a 
membership drive, extending until the 
next annual convention in June, 1924, 
when those bringing in the largest num- 
ber of new members will be awarded 
prizes. G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., 
will be chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 

The revised constitution and bylaws, as 
written by the president and secretary, 
were presented. A code of ethics writ- 
ten into the bylaws developed a lively 
discussion. Manv bakers were of the 
opinion that it was too far reaching and 
had what was known as “teeth,” that 
would bite if a baker did not live up to 
the letter of it. 

After discussion, the proposed consti- 
tution and bylaws were laid over until 
the March executive committee meeting, 
the secretary being instructed to provide 
each member of such committee with a 








reported 


copy. 

J. W. Stohlman, treasurer, reported a 
balance of $1,811, and Secretary Wool- 
ridge stated that the association now had 
the largest paid-up membership in the 
history of the organization, 436 in good 
standing until May, 1924. 

Harry D. Tipton, of the United Bak- 
eries Corporation, New York City, gave 
a vivid review of some of the legislative 
work he has been connected with in the 
baking industry, and advised the bakers 
to organize their forces before appear- 
ing before the lawmaking bodies. In 
conclusion he told of his experience with 
various clubs, ete., pointing out to these 
women’s organizations why bread prices 
do not tumble with each drop in the 
wheat market. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the Jacobs Labo- 
ratories, Inc., -Washington, praised the 

work the association is doing for 
the industry at large by visiting the bak- 
ers’ own towns when the latter find it 
impossible to attend the meetings in 
other cities, 
NOTES 

Stohlman’s, 1254 Wisconsin Avenue, 

Washington, has installed considerable 


ice cream machinery and added a cake 
mixer. 

Anton Hagel, retail baker on East 
Pratt Street, Baltimore, is home from an 
extended trip to Europe. 

Past presidents attending included 
Frank E. Smith, George E. Muhly, C. E. 
Meade and J. W. Stohlman. 

Stanley G. Erdman, Baltimore man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., enter- 
tained at the noon luncheon with a num- 
ber of solos. 

The Wampus Club quartet, composed 
of C. E. Meade, A. J. Will, G. E. Muhly 
and F. R. Young, entertained at the noon 
luncheon with popular songs. 

L. E. Storck, president Storck Baking 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., was in New 
York during the month, attending a 
meeting of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, of which he is a member. 

E. C. Baum, sales manager Joe Lowe 
Co., Brooklyn, recently entertained at 
one of the weekly luncheons of the Cum- 
berland (Md.) Rotary Club with stories, 
songs and humorous sketches. 

A. B. Walter, C. E. Frederick, A. J. 
Will, F. R. Young, George E. Muhly 
and John Heuther, all prominently con- 
nected with the baking industry, spent a 
few days in New York during the month. 

Flour men taking an active part in the 
day’s entertainment were C, M. True- 
heart, Trueheart & Russell Co., Paul 
F. Sanborn, C. E. Clifton & Co., W. Beh- 
myer, Washburn-Crosby Co., and F. F. 
Thomas, broker. 

H. R. Thomas, president Maryland 
Bakers’ Association, Duane Rice, vice 
president City Baking Co., Baltimore, 
and William Riehl, retail baker, Balti- 
more, took an active part in the execu- 
tive proceedings. 

The Fleischmann Co, had Frank 
Young, Milt Carlough, John Boothe and 
F. J. Loftus out to meet the trade in 
general, and yt seat at each plate 
a copy of the “No-Dough-Time” process 
during the noon luncheon. 


J. S. Love, manager of the bakery 
service department of the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers, Fresno, Cal., now divides 
his headquarters between New York and 
Chicago. He visited the trade in the 
Potomac states during the month. 


G. W. Phillips, president Salisbury 
(Md.) Baking Co. L. A. Schillinger, 
president Gardner Bakeries, Inc., to- 

ther with W. S, Corby, vice president 

orby Baking Co., were in Richmond, 
Va., during the month on official busi- 
ness. 

Greetings were read from R. K, Strit- 
zinger, president American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, who praised the Potomac 
States organization for the good work it 
is doing in educating the bakers to the 
value of belonging to a bakers’ associa- 
tion. 

Samuel Schwartz, of the bakery firm 
of H. & S. Schwartz, Richmond, Va., 
narrowly escaped death in an automobile 
accident, being unconscious for 10 days, 
with three ribs broken and his skull frac- 
tured. Twice he was given up for dead, 
but is now on the road to recovery. 


The Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore 
and Norfolk, was represented at the 
meeting by L. A. Schillinger, president, 
G. W. Schelle and L. B. Dodson, vice 
presidents, and E. C. Frymoyer, treas- 
urer. At each dinner plate was placed 
a piece of Gardner’s Famous cake, with 
the compliments of President Schillinger. 


E. Feuchtenberger, owner of the Star 
bakery, Charlottesville, Va., which burned 
in June, and who recently completed a 
modern plant on the site of the former, 
lost the, new one by fire on Oct. 4. The 
Singer Baking Co., Staunton, Va., ex- 
tended help, as it did in June, and will 
supply all necessary bread until opera- 
tions can be resumed. 


Allied tradesmen seen in the hotel lob- 
by were G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co; 
J. F. Kearney, American Diamalt Co; 
E. J. Melson, J. H. Day Co; I. J. White, © 
Petersen Oven Co; A. J. Will, August 
Maag Co; A. G. Shaw, Meyers & Hicks 
Co; A. T. Kaer, Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers; Lawrence Lathrop, Anheuser-Busch 
Co; Fred Cabell and C. P. Caraway, 
Cabell Co. 

The Richlands (W. Va.) Bakery Co., 
with $10,000 capital stock, has been in- 
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corporated by W. B. Spratt, president, C. 
B. Ratcliffe, vice president, C. B. Orr, 
treasurer, T. G. Spratt, secretary, and 
C. E. Schroeder, manager. The firm 
has leased space on the ground floor of 
the Hurt Building, on Suffolk Avenue, 
and the installation of machinery has 
begun. It will have the only bakery in 
the town or within many miles thereof. 

The bread served on the table during 
the noon luncheon was made by the “No- 
Dough-Time” process with full strength 
Gold Medal flour, and was from Muhly’s 
bakery, Baltimore. It was soon con- 
sumed, with all asking for more. If 
bakers could see the wisdom of pro- 
ducing bread like this every day, in- 
stead of only on special occasions, the 
slogan of “Eat two slices of bread where 
one is now consumed” would soon be- 
come effective. 

The Jacobs Laboratories, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock, by B. R. Jacobs, 
president, E. L. Collins, vice president, 
and E. W. Dillion, secretary and treas- 
urer, Directors are D. R. Forbes and 
R. R. Daniels. The new corporation has 
taken over the building at 2026 I Street 
N.W., where the National Cereal Prod- 
ucts Laboratories are located, and in 
time will absorb that concern. It will 
be a technical adviser to a group of 
prominent bakeries and macaroni manu- 
factories, featuring general analytic 
work. Dr. B. R. Jacobs formerly was 
connected with the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
and during the World War was technical 
adviser of the baking division of the 
United States Food Administration. He 
also served in the sanitary corps of the 
United States army, and has the rank 
of captain. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., extended to the visiting golf 
players the courtesy of the links of the 
Maryland Country Club, which was 
unanimously accepted, and such well- 
known players in the baking industry as 
Harry D. Tipton, F. J. Loftus, Edward 
Walton, Charles Schmidt, Paul F. San- 
born, Milton Carlough, G, A. Jahn, G. 
W. Phillips and Walter F. Davis, went 
to the links immediately on adjournment 
of the business meeting. Messrs. Tipton, 
Schmidt, Walton and Loftus, in an 18- 
hole foursome, contested vigorously for 
the honors, Mr. Schmidt winning with a 
score of 94. Mr. Walton ran second with 
97, while Tipton and Loftus tied with 98. 
In a nine-hole fivesome, Paul F. Sanborn 
won with a score of 52; Milton Carlough 
took second honors with 54. G. W. Phil- 
lips, champion tennis player of the bak- 
ing industry, reached third place with 
57, Jahn 59 and Davis 60. 

J, H. Woorrmee. 





RHODE ISLAND BAKERY LAW 


At the recent session of the Rhode 
Island legislature the factory inspection 
act was amended so as to require that 
all buildings or rooms used in manu- 
facturing biscuit, bread, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, pie or cake, ice cream or confec- 
tionery, or where flour or meal food 
products are baked or prepared for bak- 
ing for sale as food, shall be drained 
and plumbed in a manner conducive to 
proper healthful and sanitary condition, 
and that they shall be constructed with 
air shafts, windows or ventilating pipes 
sufficient to insure adequate and proper 
ventilation. It is also prohibited to use 
a basement or place below the street level 
in the manufacture of such products, 


‘except that present occupants only of 


such basements, etc., may continue to 
use them. 

A further proviso permits use of base- 
ment bakeries under the following re- 
quirements: The ceiling shall be of plas- 
ter, cement, tile, metal, or other imper- 
meable material. The floor and walls shall 
be of even, smooth cement, or of even, 
smooth tiles embedded in cement. The 
floors, walls and ceilings shall be impervi- 
ous to seepage of moisture. The floor 
shall be properly and adequately drained. 
The distance from floor to ceiling shall 
be at least 10 feet. Theré shall be proper 
and adequate illumination, either by win- 
dows opening directly outside the build- 
ing or by such mechanical system as will 
adequately supply fresh air and exhaust 
used air, steam vapors, gases, and excess 


of heat. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Annual Convention at Swampscott, Massachusetts, Oct. 1-2,a Decided Suc- 
cess—Business and Entertainment Well Balanced—Many Reser- 
vations Already Made for Proposed Trip to Bermuda 


The New England Bakers’ Association 
held its annual convention, Oct. 1-2, in 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. A varied programme was carried 
out as scheduled, supplemented by a lot 
of discussion which added to the interest. 

The opening session was called to order 
by President Walter H. Dietz, of Spring- 
field, Mass., who expressed gratification 
at the excellent turnout. In his annual 
address, which was short, he reviewed the 
past year’s work, congratulated the vari- 
ous divisions on their spirit of co-opera- 
tion, and outlined even greater plans for 
the future. 

Continuing, Mr. Dietz said: “The prob- 
lems that beset the baking industry to- 
day could very largely be overcome if 
members would only give some thought 
and effort to the general problem. Team 
work means success for any organiza- 
tion, and I think we have come nearer to 
this in our booster campaign than by 
anything we have ever before under- 
taken. 

“It is team work, as exemplified in this 
campaign, that puts things over. Give 
some thought to the problems of your 
organization, devote some personal work 
to them, and when the leaders whom you 
have chosen appeal to you for help be 
ready and willing, and your organization 
will be a power for good.” 

Horace D. Likins, business manager, 
followed President Dietz with a report 
setting forth the actual condition of the 
organization. He was of the opinion that 
personal work was most effective in se- 
curing new members, and urged that the 
membership campaign be continued. The 
business manager’s report was approved 
by the convention. 

Bertrand C. Larrabee, of the Sheldon 
School, Boston, opened the business pro- 
gramme with a fine talk on “Pep in 


Business,” pointing out that the baker, | 


like other business men, to be successful, 
must be of such body and mind as to 
meet all requirements of modern busi- 
ness life. 

The principal speaker at the opening 
session was David N. Walker, Jr., of the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., New York, 
who spoke entertainingly on the “Selling 
Problems of the Wholesale Bakers.” Mr. 
Walker said these problems are but two, 
selling the grocer and creating an in- 
creased demand for their brand. To un- 
derstand the position of the grocer in 
the scheme of distribution today it is 
necessary to comprehend the recent eco- 
nomic history of the United States. He 
then reviewed two phases of economic 
history during the past 40 years, the 
period of large scale production and 
that of advertising and selling. 

H. H. Haynes, president Haynes- 
Foster Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, 
whose paper made such a hit at the re- 
cent national convention at French Lick 
Springs, entertained the New England 
bakers with a similar discourse, which 
dealt with “The Place in the Industry 
for the Retail or Neighborhood Baker.” 
His paper, while humorous, was instruc- 
tive. 

E. S. Hamblin, of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, appealed to the 
bakers to appoint a committee to work 
out an advertising campaign, in connec- 
tion with the electric association, that 
would wake up the people in New Eng- 
land and increase the consumption of 
bakers’ bread by making toast their 
breakfast food. 

Harry N. Brown, advertising man- 
ager Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co., 
brought the first day’s business session 
to a close with an inspiring discourse on 
the Talk of the Town, the brand of 
bread that has made the Worcester Bak- 
ing Co. famous. His address was illus- 
trated with a moving picture story re- 
viewing the company’s success. 

The final business session was under 
way early Oct. 2, and was opened with 
a moving area showing the traffic prob- 
lems of Boston. Martin Kortjohn, of 
New York, was the first speaker, and had 
for his subject “Cost Accounting and 
Management of the Retail Baker.” The 


speaker gave many excellent reasons why 
retail bakers should keep an accurate 
cost accounting system. He said once 
the bakers are in a position to have cost 
production figures at their fingers’ tips, 
unhealthy competition, such as price cut- 
ting, etc., would be eliminated. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and president 
of the Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry, brought greetings from 
his organization. He pointed to the fact 
that the president of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association came from Pennsylvania, 
and paid a glowing tribute to the work 
of Mr. Stritzinger as an association 
baker. 

Frank P. Hill, vice president New 
York Bakers’ Association, cited the cor- 
dial spirit of friendship and harmony 
that existed between the New York state 
bakers and those of New England. He 
promised that New York state would be 
ever willing to help New England bak- 
ers, and urged that the latter reciprocate. 

An instructive address was that of F. 
I. Brown, of the Better Service Co., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., who pointed out 
to the bakers, with the aid of charts, that 
the success of the nation depends upon 
the prosperity of the retailer, for if he 
is not able to move the goods handled 
by the wholesaler and turned out by the 
manufacturer, the wheels of commerce 
would soon stop. 

“The Future of the Retailer” was a 
timely paper handled by Erhardt Schatz, 
one of Boston’s most successful retail 
bakers, who outlined the possibilities of 
the retail baker. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, president 
American Bakers’ Association, was given 
a great oyation when he was introduced 
to the convention. He brought expres- 
sions of good will from the national 
body, and asked for the co-operation of 
New England bakers in carrying out the 
programme the American association has 
set for itself. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, who has done 
much to bring about the success of the 
American Institute of Baking, spoke 
about the hopes and ideals of that insti- 
tution and urged New England bakers 
to send their sons and the young men 
working for them to their baking school. 

“The Travelling School for Retail 
Bakers,” a service to the industry re- 
cently inaugurated by the Fleischmann 
Co., when it took over the travelling bak- 
ers’ school of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, was explained by E. 
H. Shields, of that company, who an- 
nounced that the school would visit Bos- 
ton on Nov. 9. Every baker should avail 
himself of the classes conducted by S. 
T. Goetz, in charge of the school. 

Corwin Wickersham, Boston represen- 
tative of the Fleischmann Co., who orig- 
inated the idea of holding a convention 
on board a steamer bound for Bermuda, 
outlined the details of the proposed trip. 
He stated that the 350 berths were going 
fast, and those who contemplated making 
the trip should make their reservations 
as early as possible. 

During the business sessions, com- 
munity singing was introduced, and was 
led by E. C. Johnson and Miss Adelaide 
Enright. 

ENTERTAINMENT 


The golf tournament, which was sched- 
uled to take peo Oct. 1, had to be 
postponed until the following day on ac- 
count of an unexpected shower. When 
the scores were finally announced, the 
winners were: low gross score, F. H. 
Stephens; low net score, W. B. Hanna; 
second low gross score, E. C. Johnson; 
second low net score, R. W. Witt. 

Ample provision had been made for 
the bridge and pinochle players, both 
ladies and gentlemen, and throughout the 
forenoon on Monday the best players in 
those two popular card games matched 
their skill. 

By far the most successful entertain- 
ment ever staged at a bakers’ convention 
was the mock trial the evening of Oct. 
1, which kept the assembly in a roar of 
laughter, A, J. Arnold made an ideal 





judge. George P. Reuter acted as if he 
had been a clerk of court all his life, 
while C. O. Swanson and A. C. Holland 
were police officers who would command 
the respect of the most hardened crim- 
inal. Ned Campbell was an attorney, 
and incidentally, he worked out the de- 
tails of the whole trial. 

Eleanor Likins, the plaintiff in one of 
the cases, would have done credit to the 
most famous cause célébre ever staged 
in an American courtroom. The wit- 
nesses in the case acted their parts to 
perfection. “Tim” Nolan, of Boston, 
played his part so well as Ike Finkel- 
stein that many bakers swear now that 
he indeed is a son of Israel, and that 
his real name is “Nolinski.” Ellis Baum 
as the Swede, and Irving Marshall as 
the unsophisticated youth, caused much 
merriment. 

Following the trial, a barn dance took 


place. For this purpose the big garage 
connected with the hotel had been deco- 
rated with stalks of corn, squash, 


pumpkins, etc., while in the stalls pigs, 
sheep and cows waited to be petted by 
the crowd. The scene presented was un- 
forgettable, and every one entered freely 
into the fun. The masks and makeups 
caused much comment by their original- 
ity, and such conservatives as Julius 
Fleischmann, Frank R. Shepard, Joseph 
Emly, Walter Dietz, W. H. Walker, Al- 
ton Hathaway, and scores of others, did 
much to make the affair realistic. The 
“hay-seed” makeup made one really be- 
lieve that the place was some New Eng- 
land farm. 

The married men were victorious in a 
baseball game over the bachelors, win- 
ning by a score of 5 to 4. 

The programme was continued the 
evening of Oct. 2, the main feature of 
which was the banquet and an address 
by Senator David I. Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Julius Fleischmann, head 
of the Fleischmann Co. In fact, one 
might say that the whole evening was 
more or less of a feature, for to put 
one entertainer above another would be 
doing a grave injustice. A lot of mirth 
was provoked by E. C. Baum, of New 
York, in the réle of story teller, singer 
of comic songs and reciter of mono- 
logues. Louis Schalk, of the Boston 
Rotary Club, sang like a nightingale, and 
his solos were much enjoyed. Neal 
O’Hara, a well-known humorist, proved 
much more stimulating than the usual 
after dinner mints that are so frequently 
palmed off by post-banquet speakers. 
Frank R. Shepard acted as toastmaster. 

Ideal golf links were at the disposal 
of convention visitors, and golf proved 
more alluring than many other attrac- 
tions. Climatic conditions at Swampscott 
at this time of the year are ideal, and 
it was the general opinion that no more 
delightful place or time could have been 
chosen for the meeting. 


NOTES 

There were 126 bakers registered from 
Massachusetts. 

S. F. Taylor, E. A. Johnson and W. 
N. Randall represented the J. H. Day 
Co. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Co, had F. 
E. Welch, H. A. Thurber and J. J. Le- 
Clare on the ground. 

The Bay State Milling Co. representa- 
tives were M. E. Adams, T. U. Bodkin 
and Paul T. Rothwell. 

C. T. McCarthy, W. E. Fuller and 
William Loveday took care of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co.’s interests. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
sent E. P. Sanford, A. S. Brown, J. J. 
Kennedy and S. Goldstein. 

The Seaboard Flour Co. was repre- 
sented by Otto Bresky, L. S. Myers, Leo 
Tanneholz and Robert Sachs. 

W. H. Powers, G. C. Christ, M. A. 
Barr and W. S. Whitworth were present 
from the International Milling Co. 

The Petri & Jones Co. interests were 
cared for by G. H. Petri, G. S. Cressy, 
J. O. Bergeron and I, A. Marshall. 

The Waldorf Lunch System bakery, 
Boston, was well taken care of by J. A. 
Boyce, J. H. Baslow and H. S. Surian. 

The Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
was efficiently represented by M. E. 
Adams, T. U. Bodkin and P. T. Roth- 
well. 

The Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co. was represented by G, M. Nutting, 
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G. C. Shevlin, J. A. Reardon and O. FE. 
Schada. 

The Doughnut Machine Corporation 
interests were in the hands of M. Jp. 
Wainwright, Roy Mauvais and B. [.. 
Marsh. 

The research products department of 
the Ward Baking Co. was represented 
by C. P. Oliver, W. P. Peters and Harry 
Sullivan. , 

The David Stott Flour Mills were rep- 
resented by Frank Edwards, G. C. Rob- 
inson, E. F. Lawlor, C. T. Snell and H. 
B. Balch. 

The Campbell Co., Boston, was ably 
represented by Ned Campbell, A. C. Hoi- 
land, R. C. Johnson, Thomas Manwaring 
and J. P. Carew. 

The Loyal Order of the Sacred Cod, 
with 125 candidates, was _ successfully 
launched during the convention by E. ¢. 
Johnson, of Boston. 

The General Baking Co. was represent- 
ed by Frank R. Shephard, vice president, 
B. S. Ferguson, P. J. Finn, H. V. Kesier, 
A. H. Huggins, F. R. Blake. 

Fred H. Stephens, secretary New York 
Bakers’ Club, and J. H. Woolridge, sec- 
retary Potomac States Bakers’ Assovia- 
tion, were secretaries present. 

The old-established baking firm of C. 
F. Hathaway & Sons, Cambridge, Mass., 
was represented by W. H. Holmes, A. 
H. and Lester G. Hathaway. 

H. W. Walker, sales manager Dry 
Milk Co., motored up from New York, 
with Mrs. Walker. He had with him 
one of his salesmen, B. F. Fardy. 

Vermont was represented by R. F. 
Hamblett, Newport, and B. A. Noyes 
and George C. West, of the Vermont 
Baking Co., White River Junction. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co, had a 
large delegation present, which included 
C. O. Swanson, president, W. H. Dietz, 
C. W. Swanson and Herman Dietz. 

The Worcester Salt Co. remembered its 
friends with gold pocket pieces, distribu- 
ted by P. G. Wiggin, C. M. Pendleton, 
E. E. McGaffey and E. M. Olmstead. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. representa- 
tives were P. H. Rogers, M. W. Buxton, 
W. F. Adams, J. C. Cobb, J. S. Hitch- 
ings, W. J. Newcomb and F. W. Dicker- 
man. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. was 
represented by L. E. Sneath, G. B. Al- 
len, P. H. Hansen, E. S. Jenkins, Wil- 
liam Beebe, G. A. Sullivan and EF. A. 
Stone. 

The Logan Johnson Co., Boston, was 
represented by John Mitchell, Jr., Robert 
Buttrick, F. J. Hartnett, T. R. Mattern, 
F. P. Emery, W. A. Emery and J. S. 
McNeil. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
had such live wires as W. C. Tench, J. 
L. Hensbury, J. F. Fairbanks, F. B. 
Watson and F. M. Thompson on the job 
24 hours a day. 

Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh, Pa., presi- 
dent Haller Baking Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, hurried off 
to Canada to meet the Canadian bakers 
in session at Toronto. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. 
was represented by F. R. Werner, H. L. 
Turcotte, AG. Swanson, Christian 
Schmitt, George Koenig, Jr., A. D. M:c- 
Isaac, H. N. Brown. 


B. A. Cushman, H. B. Cushman & Co., 
Frank P. Hill, Hill-Ware Co. E. B. 
Keirstead, Fairbanks Baking Co., and E. 
E. Mapes, B. A. Cushman Co., were pres- 
ent from New York City. 


Registrations included C. E. Hous!on 
and C. W. Burckhalter, Golden States 
Sales Co; Wilfred Raymond, F. H. Davis 
Co; D. E. Cornellier and W. A. Cahoon, 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Emile Frisch, president American 
Bread Wrapper Co., had the distinction 
of securing the “bridal chamber” on the 
Fort Hamilton on which the bakers will 
travel to Bermuda next March. 


Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston, had 
a force of men at the convention, head- 
ed by K. H. Kalbfleisch. Others in the 
party were J. H. Leighton, J. B. Doliber, 
E. C. Nissen and R. H. Danskin. 


The New England Bakery Co. was rcp- 
resented by D. F. Phelps, president, ably 
assisted by C. S. Tupper, E. C, Lattauzi, 
W. J. Gilbert, E. G. Freeman, D. C. 
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Bibeau, W. F. Damon, H. P. Dion, R. H. 
Dion. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation repre- 
sentatives included R. E. Brierley, vice 
president ; H. E. Platt, Louis Schwartz, 
Seth Wood, F. S. Rogers, N. G. Manley, 
F. C. Oliver and William Duncan. 

Oven men present were J. C. Emley, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; T. J. Nolan and H. 
H. Hill, Middleby Oven Co; H. F. 
Lockwood, Petersen Oven Co; E. H. Pot- 
ter and H. C. Hett, Hubbard Oven Co. 

Rhode Island sent A. J. Arnold and 
J. G. Baker, Providence; Henry J. Blais, 
Pawtucket; E. J. Arnold, Saylesville; 
Henry Champaign, Central Falls; Frank 
Eighme, Providence; J. H. Smith, Woon- 
socket. 

Such well-known bakers from Massa- 
chusetts as W. E. Wegardh, J. B. Blood 
Co. Lynn; T. H. Best, Grocers’ Baking 
Co., Max Braun, Ginter Co., and L. G. 
Kramz, Pratt Bread Co., Boston, were in 
attendance. 

The Friend Brothers Co., with bakeries 
at Melrose, Lynn and other Massachu- 
setts towns, had a delegation consisting 
of L. A., Robert and Victor Friend, A. 
Cc. Abott, E. W. Harman, V. M. Logan, 
and Harry C, Wilson, 

Washburn-Crosby Co. representatives: 
I. W. De Varney, H. A. Northrup, H. 
M. McDonald, G. M. Coss, F. G. Tyler, 
C. W. Woods, A, G. McCurdy, H. T. 
Mangan, A. B. Friend, G. W. Waring, 
H. H. Doty and H. B. Dennie. 

The H. A. Johnson Co, had such well- 
known men present as E, C. Johnson, 
president, O. G. Wheeler, P. F. Clapp, 
l’. R. Kimball, A. Ross, F. Harrington, 
A. R, Turner, C. D. Deshler, A. L. Grif- 
fin, H. R. Swift and H, P. Forte. 

Supply houses registering men were 
Jacob Rupert Co., New York, G. Z. Had- 
dad; P. S. Siebert, Inc., Springfield, P. 
S. Siebert; A. A. Knight’s Son, Boston, 
M. G. Gotlob; John F. Lennon, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Herbert and W. Medbery. 


Machinery men seen around the hotel: 
W. M. Webb and E. C. Fletcher, Read 
Machinery Co; L. T. Whitehead, Thom- 
son Machine Co; Brockway Dickie, Union 
Steel Products Co; E. M. Jennings, Jar- 
vis Engineering Co; I. J. White, I. J. 
White Co. 

Prominent bakers taking an active 
part were Gustaf Arvidson, Common- 
wealth Baking Co., Worcester; J. H. 
Drake, Drake Bros. Co., A. E. Wise, 
Walton Lunch Co., W. A. Hefler, White 
House Baking Co., and Max Kuperberg, 
Public Bakeries Co., Boston. 

Boston flour men attending were New- 
ton MacLeod, J. H. Knowles & Son; 
Henry Knighton and J. J. Thompson, 
Samuel Knighton & Son; Kenneth W. 
McLeod, F. B. Washburn & Co; D. P. 
Sands, Sands, Taylor & Woods Co; C. 
O. Case and C. Asquith, New England 
Flour Co. 


Allied tradesmen registering: O. C. 
Atkinson, Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread 
Wrapping Co; R. M. Thomson, G. S. 
Blodgett Co; Joseph Stack, F. Bischoff, 
Inc; O. M. Boner, Boner & Co; A, Baum- 
wald, Cabell Co; W. P. Smith, Commer- 
cial Truck Co; Martin Kortjohn, Kort- 
john & Tripp Co. 


Boston supply men registered: H. S. 
Lowell and C, E. Rouse, H. S. Lowell & 
Co; J. W. Irving and EK. B. George, A. 
H. Brown & Bros; Fred Choat, F. W. 
Choat Co; A. K. Russell, Continental 
Products Co; C. H. Stole and F. J. San- 
born, Hosmer-Stole Co; George Oringer, 
George Oringer Co. 


_ Allied tradesmen taking an active part 
in the convention and sports programme 
were F, E. Quick, American a & 
Machine Co; B. E, Baker, American 
Tissue Mills; W. E. Inch, Joseph Baker 
Sons & Perkins Co., Inc; C. C. Mac- 
Burney, Edward Katzinger Co; E. C. 
Baum and Lewis Hegweign, Joe Lowe 


Co. 


_The malt industry was cared for by 
George P. Reuter, vice president, and 
Frank C. Kellogg, Malt-Diastase Co; 
Walter D. Phillips, vice president, M. 
Johnson, W. F. Schneider and S. W. 
Fiske, American Diamalt Co; T. L. Jor- 
dan, sales manager, and W. J. Meade, 
P. Ballantine & Sons; F. B. Clarke, 
Maltose Co. 


Among a contin 


nt from New Ham 
shire were J. G. a 


ergeron, Somersville; 
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N. W. Cronk, Farmington; G. Dahlberg, 
A. Norman, C. D. Westover and A. M. 
Jenkins, Manchester; F. W. Hersey, 
Portsmouth; Romeo Le Forme and A. 
A. Putney, Nashua; R. J. Vaillancourt, 
Laconia; G. A. Toussaint, Berlin; J. C. 
O'Connell, Dover. 

Mill representatives included V. A. 
Phelps, Red Star Milling Co; T. F. 
Thayer, Red Wing Milling Co; W. G. 
Torrey, Star & Crescent Milling Co; W. 
J. Menton, Hubbard Milling Co; H. E. 
Gwinn, Gwinn Milling Co; J. H. Ismert, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; S. F. Conner, 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co; J. F. Brown, 
King Midas Milling Co. 

Among Massachusetts bakers register- 
ing were J. J. McManus, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Bakery, Inc., Haverhill; O. L. Pat- 
rell, Jr., Patrell’s bakery, Springfield; 
W. S. Webster, Webster bakery, Lowell; 
Edward Toussaint, Toussaint Baking 
Co., Cliftondale; S. H. Fawthrop, Davis 





& Co; P. F. McNulty, Rumford Churn- 
ing Co; G. F. Nourse, Merrell-Soule Co; 
W. B. Godley, Moshier Bros; James E. 
Corcoran, Natural Dry Milk Co; A. S. 
Licence, Peerless Bread Machine Co; C. 
E. Achuff and F. W. Achuff, Mathews 
Gravity Carrier Co. 

Mill representatives registering includ- 
ed J. A. Hunter and J. H. Moore, Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co; J. Juul, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; G. B. Flynt 
and C. F. Shaw, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc; Joseph Brooks, Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co; J. E. Callahan, J. G. 
Davis Co; A. S. Colpitts, Puritan Mills, 
Inc; W. B. Hanna and F. H. Adams, 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 

Prominent wholesale bakeries having 
more than one representative present: 
My Bread Baking Co., New Bedford, 
J. P. and Noella Duchaine; Mayflower 
Baking Co., New Bedford, A. A. Barabe 
and J. A. Dioune; Woodbine Bakery Co, 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


AMERICAN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


* ONE YEAR 
M. Lee Marshall, United Bakeries Corporation, 4880 Drexel Boulevard, 


Adam Pfau, Model Home Bakery, 1011 Eleventh Street, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
C. W. Ortman, 214 North Sixteenth Street, Omaha, Neb. 
William H. Korn, H. Korn Baking Co., Sixth and Main Streets, Daven- 


Henry Stude, 708 Preston Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

William Deininger, General Baking Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 
W. E. Long, 1118 Ashland Block, Chicago. 

C. O. Swanson, Massachusetts Baking Co., 270 Bridge Street, Springfield, 


F. O. Stone, F. O. Stone Baking Co., Highland and Dunlap Avenue, At- 


TWO YEARS 


Lewis F. Bolser, Excelsior Baking Co., Box 1626, Minneapolis. 
William Fisch, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Alton H. Hathaway, C. F. Hathaway & Sons, 25 Richdale Avenue, Cam- 


Richard Meyer, Consumers’ Baking Co., Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Paul J. Stern, Atlas Bread Factory, 931 Central Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank P. Hill, Hill-Ware Co., Inc., 33389 Park Avenue, New York. 

R. K. Stritzinger, Lewis G. Stritzinger Bakery, Main and Markley Streets, 


R. R. Beamish, Davis Standard Bread Co., Beaudry & Mignonette Streets, 
J. M. Livingston, Livingston Baking Co., 1301 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


THREE YEARS 
William P. Matthaei, Matthaei Bread Co., 701 South Sprague Street, 
L. A. Schillinger, Gardner Bakeries, Baltimore. 
William Muller, Muskegon Baking Co., 37 Market Street, Muskegon, Mich. 
Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 904 Dauphin Street, Mobile, Ala. 
Charles A. Paesch, Charles Paesch & Son, 5224 West Chicago Avenue, 
Glenn O. Garber, The Garber Baking Co., Market Street at Fifth, Fred- 


S. S. Watters, Liberty Baking Co., 6018 Houston Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. L. Taggart, Taggart Baking Co., 18 North New Jersey Street, Indian- 


I, Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick Purity Baking Co., 753 Santa Fe Street, Denver. 








Square Bakery Co., Lowell; J. P. Grant, 
D. L. Page Co., Lowell. 

Ten bakers registered from Maine: 
John Berbue, Waterville; J. E. Brazer, 
Cushman Baking Co., Portland; Albert 
Brilliant, Brunswick; Fred Darill, San- 
ford; Edward Delorge, Biddeford; Phil- 
lip Dupont, Auburn; C. O. Eich, Cush- 
man & Thorne, Auburn; W. M. Nissen, 
John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, 
and L. O. Olson, Portland. 


Richard Batinski and Henry Bruegge- 
stratt, Hartford, J. S. Borck, Bridgeport, 
W. W. Carlson and Adolph Reymond, 
Watertown, G. Emanuelson, New Haven, 
L. P. Faucher, Grosvenor Dale, E. M. 
Fox, Norwich, J. R. Roth, Bridgeport, 
P. J. Stueck, Middletown, and F. P. 
Wolfe, West Haven, helped to make a 
party of 14 from Connecticut. 

Wax paper men included Howard Os- 
good, Sherwood Paper Co; C. H. Sibley 
and F. C. Danforth, Shawmut Waxed 
Paper Co; J. . Giles and D. Ramsay, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co; 
H. A. Sevigne, National Bread Wrap- 
ping Machine Co; W. J. Eisner, Joseph 
Bambirck and J. M. Gottlieb, Newark 
Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co. 

Allied tradesmen attending included 
J. E. Fitzgerald, Southern Cotton Oil 
Trading Co; C. R. Kruger, A. B. Smith 


Lynn, L. S. and S. P. Felter; A. B. C. 
Bread Shoppe, Pittsfield, E. F. Fishe 
and J. G. Popp; Moorehouse Baking Co., 
Lawrence,-O. D. Sylvester and C. E. 
Smith. 


Registrations included C. W. Babcock 
and R. G. Schwer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co; E. C, Post and P. L. Cod- 
dington, Walker Vehicle Co; C. I. Wil- 
son, Victor Chemical Co; W. B. Wilson 


and C, R. Anderson, United States Foil , 


Co; J. N. Hunter and J. C. Staton, Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers; D. N. Walker, Jr., 
J. Walter Thompson Co; J. Kerr, Jr., 
International Co; C. P. Myrick and C. D. 
Ahler, Edison Electric Appliance Co. 


Boston houses registering men were 
Royal & Co., R. E. Hill; H. S. Leviston 
Co., H. S. Leviston, William Mackie and 
C. J. Finley; F. K. Hatfield Co., A. M. 
Siebert; J. V. & A. W. Godfrey Co., A. 
W. Godfrey; Economy Food Products 
Co. L. A. Trainor and T. F. Tierney; 
Electric Storage Battery Co, C. A. 
Daunt; Clapham & Co., C. S. Clapham; 
Dawson-Davis Co., L. H. Davis; Cun- 
ningham Spice Co., W. E. Cunningham 
and J. M. Cosgrove. 

The Fleischmann Co. force, headed by 
Julius Fleischmann, president, and H. R. 
Newcomb and D. P. Woolley, vice presi- 
dents, included Dr. R. E. Lee, rwin 
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Wickersham, R. W. Witt, E. H. Shields, 
T, F. Crowley, E. C. Maynard, W. S. 
Verity, I. J. Taylor, R. W. Brooks, Guy 
Maynard, T. J. Hogan, W. F. Clarke, 
J. J. Lawton, E. A. De Meritt, Robert 
Wirth, M. E. Rhodes, W. D. Birnie, A. 
N. Campbell, T. H. Lynch, P. E. Emery, 
G. P. Brown, E. F. Gunther, W. C. Fogg, 
E. H. Meisterling, Charles Cassie, C. W. 
Cammett, J. M. Lawton, F. A. Laskey, 
A. H. Tanguay, C. H. Butterworth, C. J. 
Collins and M, J. La Clant. 


Massachusetts bakers representing one 
plant: J. H. Barnard, Barnard’s bakery, 
Quincy; William Bell, Bell’s Better Food 
Shop, Lowell; L. S. Bergeron, Bergeron 
Baking Co., Peabody; A. Berbue, Fall 
Street bakery, Fall River; G. H. Biddle, 
Biddle bakery, Newburyport; M. Bird, 
Hefferman & Bird, Lynn; P. R. Can- 
dage, Durland & Candage, Boston; Sam- 
uel Cole, Kasanof’s bakery, Boston; W. 
S. Comack, Vendome bakery, Newton; 
A. A. Cote, Cote Bros., Fall River; R. J. 
Cushman, T. A. Cushman Bakery Co., 
Whitman; F. Dawson, Home bakery, 
Lawrence; O. M. Dreikorn, Dreikorn’s 
bakery, Holyoke; Joseph Dube, Dube’s 
quality bakery, Salem; William Durland, 
Durland & Candage, Brighton; Edward 
Gedland, Home bakery, New Bedford; 
A. M. Jenkins, Weston’s bakery, Wal- 
than; James Johnston, Johnston’s bak- 
ery, Lowell; Joseph Kapp, Joseph Kapp 
& Son, Boston; W. K. Kerrell, Hough- 
ton & Dutton Co., Boston; H. R. Lloyd, 
Lloyd’s bakery, North Adams; T. B. 
Lozard, Alyce Food Shoppe, Waltham; 
A. S. Martin, Bake Rite Shoppe, New 
Bedford; J. H. Pflaumer, Home-Town 
bakery, Weymouth; S. T. Rabitall, Bay 
State Bakery Co., Lowell; W. H. Shum- 
way, Quality Bakery, Salem; J. Starr, 
Foode Shoppe, East Weymouth; C. B. 
Stoddard, C. B. Stoddard & Son, Lowell; 
N. J. Guay, Guay’s bakery, Quincy; P. 
Henly, Webster’s bakery, Lowell; David 
Hoise, Home bakery, New Bedford. 

J. H. Woorriwce. 
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New York State Convention Takes Action to 
Protect Retail Trade—Brooklyn Will 
Have Next Convention 


New York, N. Y.—The question as to 
how to overcome the competition of the 
wholesale baker and how to protect the 
interest of the neighborhood baker was 
the principal subject discussed at the 
twenty-eighth convention of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, held Oct. 8-10 at 
Ebling’s Casino, in the Bronx. 

While this problem often has been the 
topic of meetings and conventions, it 
seems that for the first time the retail- 
ers have actually found a way which 
will bring them a step nearer the solu- 
tion. For the three days of the conven- 
tion, this question was in the foreground, 
but it was not until shortly before the 
close that action was taken which opens 
the way for a most important movement. 

The convention opened with bakers 
present from all parts of the state. 
President Max Strasser, who recently 
returned from an extended trip through 
Europe, and who 25 years ago was first 
made chairman, welcomed the delegates. 
The welcome of the city was extended 
by the president of the Bronx borough, 
the Hon. Henry Bruckner, who through- 
out the convention demonstrated a keen 
interest in its deliberations. 

President Strasser reviewed the ac- 
tivity of the organization during the 
past year, and paid special attention to 
the doings of the legislative committee. 
The passing of the Nugent bill, which 
makes it unnecessary to renew the sani- 
tation certificate every year, was one of 
its big successes. Various amendments 
against the interests of the retail bak- 
ing trade were opposed by this commit- 
tee, which keeps constant watch on all 
bills introduced at Albany. 

Mr. Strasser warned his colleagues 
not to be too emphatic about closing 
on Sundays, as the present law seems 
to cover the ground. Special attention 
was paid to the Fasullo bill, which would 
compel the baker to mark on every loaf 
its weight, and the name and address of 
the baker. The committee was able to 
show the legislature that such a law 
would mean a heavy burden for the 
baker, so the bill was dropped. 

Secretary kudolph Zink urged the del- 
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egates to see that the members of the 
local organization display the si of 
the state association in their bakeries. 
Treasurer Julius Zink reported $5,839 in 
the treasury. 

INTERESTING ADDRESSES 

The first speaker was Walter Schep- 
pelmann, consulting expert baker of the 
Fleischmann Co., who discussed the “No- 
Dough-Time” process. He was supple- 
mented by F. Stadelhofer, of the Fleisch- 
mann laboratory. Modern sales meth- 
ods were touched upon by E. Traver 
Smith, of the Fleischmann Co., who gave 
the bakers a few good points on how to 
increase their sales by simple but effec- 
tive sales promotion. He directed his 
address principally to the ladies, who 
usually have the sales end in the stores 
in their hands. 

Health Commissioner Dr. Frank J. 
Monaghan was represented by Dr. M. L. 
Ogan, pang | superintendent, _who 
praised the bakers for their law abiding 
behavior, and pointed out that in the 
Bronx hundreds of inspections take 
place, but in spite of this large number 
there was not one case where a baker 
had been called before the health de- 
partment. 

Henry J. Hahn, of Jaburg Bros., read 
a paper on “What is the opportunity of 
the neighborhood retail baker in compe- 
tition with the sale of baked goods in 
general stores?” Mr. Hahn in an able 
manner demonstrated the possibilities of 
the retail bakers to further their business 
by modern methods. He pointed out 
that the “Eat More Wheat” campaign 
has its special advantages for the small 
baker, and that the advertising conduct- 
ed by public institutions is the very best 
method to give the neighborhood baker 
his share of the business. 

Through these campaigns a very thor- 
ough education of the general public has 
taken place, and even the smallest village 
today knows of the nutritious value of 
bread and cake. Mr. Hahn believes that 
all these movements have pushed the 
bread question into first place, and it is 
up to the small baker to derive some 
benefit out of them. 

The importance of quality plays a 
great role in the daily bread sales but, 
as Mr. Hahn showed, as long as the re- 
tail baker personally supervises his out- 
put there is no reason why the public 
cannot be supplied with first class goods. 


BROOKLYN NEXT CONVENTION CITY 

For the reason that modern machinery 
is absolutely necessary in order to con- 
duct the business successfully, a resolu- 
tion was passed to combine with the next 
convention a machinery exhibition to 
make the delegates familiar with the best 
equipment on the market. On this occa- 
sion at least one completely equipped 
bakery in operation will be shown. It 
is the intention to make the next con- 
vention a meeting of the eastern states, 
and an invitation will be sent to organi- 
zations outside of New York state to 
take part. Upon the suggestion of a 
number of delegates, the next convention 
will be held in Brooklyn. 

CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION FAVORED 

Some of the delegates opened a dis- 
cussion regarding the more extensive sale 
of bread by retail bakers on the first 
day of the convention, but the subject 
was postponed until all routine business 
had been settled. There can be no doubt 
that the retail business has declined con- 
siderably since the war, and that the 
wholesale trade has absorbed more and 
more of this. One reason may be found 
in the general condition of the baking 
trade. 

Nowadays it is a real necessity to have 
machines do most of the work in the 
bakeshop. In general these machines are 
too big for the retail baker and, as one 
of the speakers said, would not answer 
his purpose. Therefore the wholesaler 
with his up-to-date machines has an ad- 
vantage over the small baker around the 
corner. The consumption of bread has 
been reduced to a great extent since the 
war, and bakers thought the policy of 
wheat conservation has had something 
to do with it. 

To overcome the strong competition 
of the wholesale trade and protect the 
small man and his enterprise, it is neces- 
sary that the retailer be g on an equal 
basis. He must not only be able to make 


as good a loaf of bread as the whole- 
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saler, but turn out as many and do it 
just as easily. 

A few speakers said manufacturers 
should try to put smaller machines on 
the market, which would enable the local 
baker to install one. In some cases 
there are machines for certain produc- 
tion operations, but they are entirely too 
big and too expensive to be of use in the 
small shop. 

Most of the speakers, however, openly 
advised the meeting to take a plan into 
consideration which would enable the 
retailer to protect his interests in an en- 
tirely different way. Large plants should 
be erected in well-located centers from 
which the retailer could easily be sup- 
plied with bread and other goods. A 
modern plant with the necessary machin- 
ery, conducted on a co-operative basis, 
would put the retail baker at once on 
an equal basis with the wholesaler. 

It was said that a similar movement 
had been inaugurated several times by 
local organizations, but that the plan 
did not succeed, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that, if the state association 
would take the matter in hand, there 
would be a greater possibility for suc- 
cess. 

At the end of a lengthy but very in- 
teresting debate, a resolution was adopt- 
ed in which the executive board was 
asked to form a committee to at once 
take this matter under consideration and 
work out a plan and put it into practice. 
This committee will study the problem 
thoroughly and attempt to devise a plan 
for the co-operative production of bread 
and other goods, and also will confer on 
better sales methods for the retailer. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Of great interest were the reports of 
committees and local associations. The 
Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. was repre- 
sented by its president, Albin E. Plarre. 
This company has been in existence for 
more than 10 years, and has been very 
successful. There is a —— that 
its field of activity may be extended to 
other states. Louis Lust reported on 
the Bakers’ Fire Insurance Co., which has 
saved the members many thousands of 
dollars. 

Other reports included Otto Gilcher, of 
the United Master Bakers of New York, 
J. Roeser, of the Kings & Queens Board 
of Trade, L. Seibold, of the Brooklyn 
Merchant Bakers’ Association, S. Seibel, 
of Buffalo, M. Breitenbach, of the Bronx 
organization, and William Horcheler, of 
Rochester. Leonhard Metz, president 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
extended greetings from his association. 
Other guests were William Cordes, sec- 
retary Retail Bakers’ Association of the 
Eastern States, and E. A. G. Intemann, 
president of the Confectioners’ and Ice 
Cream Mfg. Association, of Greater New 
York. Raymond K. Stritzinger, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, sent a telegram of regret that he 
was unable to be present. 

ALL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

Following the suggestion of Albin E. 
Plarre, all the old officers were unani- 
mously re-elected, as follows: Max Stras- 
ser, president; Charles G. Speidel, Buf- 
falo, William Horcheler, Rochester, and 
Paul C. Albers, Brooklyn, vice presi- 
dents; Rudolph Zink, Bronx, secretary; 
Julius Zink, Bronx, treasurer. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 
While the bakers were at the conven- 
tion, the visiting ladies were the guests 
of the Bronx Ladies’ Society. On the 
afternoon of the first day they all went 
to the Regent Theatre. In the evening a 
large number of automobiles assembled 
in front of the convention hall and took 
the delegates and their wives through 
the Bronx and out to New Rochelle. 
From there they went to the Turners’ 
Club, at Throgs Neck, on Long Island 
Sound, where the Bronx association 
served dinner. 


BRONX CELEBRATES SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


The Bronx Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of which the 
convention was held, combined with the 
annual meeting the celebration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. About 600 
bakers, their wives and friends, took 
part. Julius Zink welcomed the guests 
in behalf of the Bronx organization and 
acted as toastmaster. Mr. Strasser, 
congratulating the Bronx bakers upon 








their achievements during the 25 years, 
praised the association as one of the most 
loyal members of the state organization. 
Other speakers were Peter A. Haggan, 
city magistrate, Prof. Dr. M. Schirp, of 
the Stuben Society, Dr. John H. Barry, 
who represented Health Commissioner 
Dr. Frank Monaghan, I. Buxbaum, at- 
torney for the Brooklyn Master Bakers, 
and others. 


AT THE EXHIBITION 


The exhibition held in connection with 
the convention was an introductory step 
to the big exhibit of next year. The 
various goods, machines and utensils 
shown created much interest. Among 
the firms which demonstrated their goods 
were Jaburg Brothers, Meyer & Deger- 
don, Henry Strohbach, Lust & Lust, the 
Fleischmann Co., Jaburg-Miller _ Co., 
Inc., New York Malt Extract Co., Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers, and the Reed 
Machine Co. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





COMMUNITY MEETING 


Bakers from Three States Gather at Roa- 
noke, Va.—Auto Ride in Afternoon, 
Banquet in Evening 





Bread makers from Virginia, West 
Virginia and North Carolina held a get- 
together all-day conference at Roanoke, 
Va., on Sept. 26, under the auspices of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association. 

The meeting was called to order by L. 
A. Schillinger at 10:30. Invocation was 
made by Dr. J. W. Smith, and Mayor 
Fishburn welcomed the bakers to Roa- 
noke, saying that he wanted them to feel 
entirely at home during their visit. Re- 
sponse to the welcome was made by A. 
B. Chewning, of Lynchburg, Va. He 
thanked the mayor on behalf of the bak- 
ers for the cordial welcome they had 
been given, and stated that he felt sure 
that every minute they spent in Roanoke 
would be enjoyed. 

Mr, Schillinger, in opening the busi- 
ness session, spoke on “Organization and 
Trade Relations.” He urged the local 
bakers to organize, and pointed out that 
no great interests could obtain the maxi- 
mum in success without organization. 

Dr. John W. Smith, pastor Greene Me- 
morial Methodist Church, Roanoke, fol- 
lowed with an address on “Bread, the 
Staff of Life.” He reviewed the history 
of bakers in ancient days, and told how 
bread was made then. He added that 
bread could be bought by the poor man 
when everything else was out of his 
reach. 

R. W. Brooks, of the Fleischmann Co. 
laboratories, devoted his talk to the “No- 
Dough-Time” process, and went into this 
matter in detail. He was listened to 
with close attention. 

Secretary Woolridge read telegrams 
and letters from R. K, Stritzinger, presi- 
dent, Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary, and 
E. M. Rabenold, counselor, American 
Bakers’ Association; Dr. J. S. Abbott, 
secretary Institute of Margarin Manu- 
facturers; F. C. Haller, president Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association; C. H. 
Miller, president, and M. J. Paschall, vice 
president, North Carolina. Bakers’ As- 
sociation; G. W. Phillips, president Pen- 
insula Bakers’ Association; E. B. Clark, 
secretary Progressive Bakers’ Associa- 
tion; H. R. Thomas, president Maryland 
Bakers’ Association; rr E. Duncan, sec- 
retary Tidewater Bakers’ Club; J. W. 
Lloyd and H. O. Miller, members of the 
executive board of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association. 

Dr, J. S. Abbott, secretary of the In- 
stitute of Margarin Manufacturers, 
Washington, D. C., told of the products 
of margarin, and said that 400,000,000 
Ibs of it were sold in one year. 

“Value of Association Work” was the 
subject on which J. H. ae sec- 
retary Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke. Mr. Woolridge contrasted 
the splendid work the bakers in the ter- 
ritory embracing the association of 
which he is secretary have done since 
he has been holding community meetings. 
He told them that if the bakers wanted 
advantageous legislation they would have 
to do it through their organization. 

A luncheon was tendered the visitors 
in the rotunda of the Hotel Roanoke, at 
1:30. In the afternoon the Roanoke 
bakers and allied tradesmen entertained 
their visitors with an automobile ride to 
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Hollins, Salem and up Mill Mountain, 
returning to the hotel at 5:30. 

In the evening a banquet at Hote! 
Roanoke brought the meeting to a suc- 
cessful close. L. A. Schillinger, toast- 
master, introduced Congressman C. A. 
Woodrum, who spoke of national prol- 
lems, and dealt especially with the immi- 
gration question, which he claimed wi! 
be one of the most important facing 
Congress when next in session. He told 
of the lobby maintained in Washington 
for the purpose of tearing down the 
agp immigration bars, and concluded 

y asking his audience to remember that 

this is their country and that they ire 
responsible for whatever governmen! is 
put in power. 

F. R. Eaton, Potomac states manager 
for. the Washburn-Crosby Co., delivered 
an illuminating address on the “!at 
More Wheat” campaign. 

W. C. Michael, Roanoke, the first 
president of the Virginia Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation before its consolidation with the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, sid 
the baking trade in general is now hearti- 
ly co-operating in its activities. 

Several other talks were made, inc!):d- 
ing one by Dan Howell, a well-known 
Roanoke laundryman, who was called on 
by Congressman Woodrum to exp!iin 
his. presence in a crowd of bakers. 


_ ‘NOTES 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was rop- 
resented by L. G. Long, H. B. Taylor 
and E. B. Mattern. 

J.,L. Gray and V. C. Goad, of the 
Blacksburg (Va.) Bakery Co., attended 
their first bakers’ meeting. 

The interests of the Washburn-Cro shy 
Co. were well taken care of by F. R. 
Eaton, R. T. Hambelton and E. P. 
Taylor. 

G. E. Brittingham, baker, North |'m- 
poria, Va., returned home from a sic- 
cessful hunting trip in time to at!end 
the meeting. 

C. G. Lindsey, of the Lindsey-Robiison 
Co., Roanoke, flour and feed jobter, 
placed his large limousine at the disp.sal 
of the visitors. 

Lawrence Lathrop, representing the 
Anheuser-Busch Co., placed at each pate 
during the noon luncheon and dinner in 
the evening a cold bottle of Budweiser. 


The Fleischmann Co. representatives 
were in — of F. J. Loftus, super- 
visor, and included R. E. Hayes, Warren 
Brown, C. A. Miller and R. W. Brooks. 


Such well-known golf players as F. 
J. Loftus and G. A. Jahn were seen on 
the links at the Country Club, immedi- 
ately following the adjournment of the 
business session. 


The Schneider bakery, Martinsburg, 
W. -Va., in addition to building a sub- 
stantial addition to be used as a cake- 
shop, is enlarging the packing and s)iip- 
ping departments. 

Prominent retail bakers seen around 
the luncheon table included O. E. We:v- 
er, Abingdon; L. E. Friddle, Harrison- 
burg C. J. Gregory. Christiansburg; R. 
W. Everidge, Lynchburg. 

Walter Davis, manager Sunlight Bak- 
ery, Inc., Roanoke, supplied the large 
ornamental cake that occupied a proii- 
nent place on the speakers’ table during 
the serving of the dinner. 


Supply houses’ representatives were C. 
P. Caraway, Cabell Co; Samuel Hope, 
Jr., International Co; A. G. Shaw, Mycrs 
& Hicks Co; R. H. Weed, Wood & 
— Inc; R. J. H. Moesta, Joe Liwe 


Roanoke bakers turned out 100 per 
cent, headed by Walter E. Davis, ch:ir- 
man of the entertainment committee, «lv 
assisted by C. A. Jennings, James Bow- 
man, F, S. Greathead, W. C. Michiel, 
A. Bowman and W. C. Maddox. 


Wholesale bread prices in Roanoke «re 
6%c for a 12-oz loaf and 10c for 4 
20-0z loaf. A few bakers are selliny 4 
14-0z loaf at 644c and a 24-oz loaf at 
10c, wholesale. The law requires them 
to label their loaves with a figure st:t- 
ing the minimum contents. 


Allied tradesmen attending were C. W. 
Cofield, Southern Draft Regulator ‘0; 
J. S. Gardner, research products depi't- 
ment, Ward Baking Co; G. A. Jain, 
Malt-Diastase Co; R. H. Mathew, Amer!- 
can Diamalt Co; I. E. Allan, Standard 
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Oven Co; J. W. Messick, Crete (Neb.) 
Mills. 

H. L. Edwards, of J. Lyons & Co., 
Ltd., London, Eng., one of the largest 
mercantile rertirwony 9 in Great Brit- 
ain, who is studying the latest methods 
in the manufacture of bread and other 
baked goods in this country, visited Bal- 
timore and Washington during the 
month. 

There are seven bakeries in Roanoke, 
with capital investments amounting to 
$250,000 and annual business amounting 
to over $500,000. The smallest one does 
approximately $25,000 a year, the largest 
$250,000 or more. The smallest invest- 
ment is about $2,500, the largest ap- 
proximately $100,000. The number of 
people employed is over 150. 


Such well-known wholesale bakers as 
J. M. Walters, Harris - pemee. J Co., Dan- 
ville; A. B. Chewning, Lynchburg (Va.) 
Steam Bakery; W. H. Adams, Sta-Kleen 
bakery, Lynchburg; J. F. Salisbury, 
Bluefield (W. Va) Baking Co; J. A. 
Singer, Staunton; August H, and Henry 
Nolde, Nolde Bros., Richmond,—took an 
active part in the deliberations. 


Herman Hecht, operating successful 
bakeries at Bristol and Johnson City, 
lenn., with Mrs. Hecht and their. son 
Armand, motored up for the meeting. 
Mr, Hecht, Jr. is a graduate of the 
Dunwoody Institute, American Institute 
of Baking, and the Virginia Polytechnic 
institute, and has charge of the manu- 
facturing end of the Hecht business. 


One Roanoke bakery company intends 
to enlarge its plant during the winter. 
Another, the Federal bakery, recentlv 
underwent a change in management and 
will expand. This was formerly run by 
W. O. Lipscomb, who retired and was 
succeeded by F. S. Greathead, of Bu- 
chanan. Mr. Greathead is president and 
manager, while Mr. Lipscomb still re- 
tains an interest. 


\ special Pullman car over the South- 
ern Railroad in change of J. H. Wool- 
idge, carried the following bakers and 
ilied tradesmen to Roanoke: F. R. 
iaton and R. T. Hambelton, Washburn- 
‘vosby Co; L. A. Schillinger, Gardner 
sakeries, Ine; G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase 
‘o; J. S. Gardner, Ward Baking Co; 
Dr. J. S. Abbott, Institute of Margarin 
Manufacturers; I. E, Allan, Standard 
Oven Co; F. J. Loftus, C. A. Miller and 
R. W. Brooks, Fleischmann Co; R. J. H. 
Moesta, Joe Lowe Co; Henry and A. H. 
Nolde, Nolde Bros.’ bakery; A. G. Shaw, 
Myers & Hicks Co; Lawrence Lathrop, 
Anheuser-Busch Co; H. O. Miller, Caro- 
lina Baking Co. J. H. Woorriwee. 


SAMUEL F. MC DONALD 


Started Business Twenty-one Years Ago with 
Fifty Dollars, Now President of the 
Campbell Baking Co. 

Samuel F. McDonald is going to be 
end man in this story or, if you like 
baseball better than minstrels, call him 
the man at the bat. He does things. 
If you do things some one is going to 
know you sooner or later. You can’t hide 
a Mazda in a glass jar. The world is 
looking for _— who do things—not 
Just talk. The other day an English 
statistician figured that if all the energy 
used in useless, unfruitful conversation 
were harnessed, you could save all the 
coal and keep the nation warm with the 
power of the unproductive conversation. 
_ Samuel F, McDonald is the son of Wil- 
liam MacDonald; Samuel changed the 
“Mac” to “Me” when he went to school. 
The name was too long. Sam never 
wastes time on long roads, just to follow 
the beaten path. Samuel was, and he is, 
a baker, but he grew up in a mill. His 
father, William MacDonald, was head 
miller for J. C. Lysle, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, for 35 years. When Sam had 
finished his educ— I came near saying 
education, I mean schooling. Sam has 
not finished his education yet. He is 
still nr He reads books of travel, 
history, philosophy, fiction, science and 
business. In his library I found them all, 
and many others. He was reading “The 
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Magic Story,” by Van Seusler Day, when 
and he referred me 


I went into his office, 
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He stayed there and worked 10 years or 
so. Then one day he went to Memphis, 
Tenn., and started a bakery on Madison 
Street. His first purchase of flour was 
10 bbls, c.o.d. He had 75c left in the 
treasury when the flour was paid for that 
morning. Two years he stayed there, 
then moved to Monroe Street, and built 
two ovens. From there he built and 
built till he had a modern bakery of 10 
ovens, and an organization of people and 
things that was. not surpassed in the 
country. Sam doesn’t worry much about 
things, he thinks in terms of people. 
Ask the dough mixers what they think 
of their leader, McDonald. They’ll tell 
you. Then you will know why he made 
a success, or rather is making a success 
today. 

I am not going to tell you all about 
the Memphis Bread Co. I am telling 
ou about a man you know, or ought to 
now. We just sat there in his office 
on Troost Avenue and talked about vari- 


is your own business. If you put some- 
thing into the industry, it will reflect 
back to you just in proportion to your 
ability to assimilate the benefit. If you 
don’t reflect the business you are in, 
quit; you will fail.” 

The baking business needs a greater 
variety of knowledge than almost any 
other. If the baker is a wholesaler, he 
must know the principles of success, in 
manufacturing, accounting, financing, 
advertising and selling. The business 
exacts as much knowledge and ability in 
a high class way as any industry in the 
country. 

Here are Mr. McDonald’s own words: 
“A great many young men who are seek- 
ing high sounding degrees in college 
would find greater opportunity for suc- 
cess, as well as better opportunity for 
service, if they directed their attention 
to the baking business. The schools and 
colleges will render a great service to 
humanity when they begin equipping 





Samuel F, McDonald 


ous things. During that talk, mingled 
with the smoke of Sam’s good cigars, I 
saw a good story, one that I thought 
worth repeating, not just for the story, 
but for the rich, ripe clusters of every- 
day philosophy that hung on the vines 
of the story. 

You know Sam worked in that place 
of his for 21 years. You can gather a 
lot of philosophy in 21 years, if you make 
an honest effort. The other day a young 
fellow said to Mr. McDonald, “There is 
no opportunity now for a little fellow in 
business.” Sam said to him, “God never 
intended that any condition should arise 
that would shut the door of hope in any 
man’s face.” Success.means that you 
have been able to render service to the 
world. In case of failure, no service 
was rendered, or at least the service was 
not equal to that rendered by the man 
who succeeded. 

Mr. McDonald has been going to con- 
ventions a long time. It’s a good thing 
to do. Exposes you to contagious ideas 
—may be for you. You are exposed 
to all kinds of microbes every day. 

erfectly healthy body appropriates the 

neficial microbes and repels the injuri- 
ous ones. Same way with a healthy 
mind; it appropriates the good ideas 
floating in the air, and is not damaged 
by the unsound ideas. 

Mr. McDonald tackled association 
work with his characteristic energy. He 
worked, too, eight years in the national 
association. Here’s what he said about 
advertising: “Put 50 per cent of your 
appropriation into advertising the busi- 
ness, to raise the business itself in the 
public estimation. The other 50 per cent 


young men for baking engineers. The 
young man so equipped will find much 
more fertile fields than he can find in 
other learned professions. 

“Today thousands of young men are 
finishing college with the degree of civil 
engineer, bachelor of laws, and then 75 
per cent of them are seeking employ- 
ment in other lines. They realize that 
‘many are called, but few are chosen’ in 
those professions. There is a reason. 
The baking business is just now coming 
inte its own. hen we convince the 
public that we can render a real service, 
it will take note of the industry, 

“Unselfish men are now working all 
over the country to elevate the business 
as a whole. In the American Institute 


of Baking, at Chicago, scientific men are , 


working to discover the best way to make 
the best bread with the best equipment 
under the best conditions. Young men 
from nearly every state are there, takin 
a scientific course in the making of 
bread. Our schools and colleges will pro- 
vide a course in baking, and offer a de- 
gree with a diploma, some day, in the 
not distant future.” 

Mr. McDonald sat thinking over what 
he had said, then he opened up thus: 
“I had rather look at a beautiful loaf 
of bread coming out of the oven than at 
an oil painting; it is more beautiful, 
and it means more.” 

Yes, Mr. McDonald sold out the Mem- 
age Bread Co; quit the baking industry, 

thought. He really intended to quit 
and into another business. Remem- 
ber that line of Kipling? “Men will a 
back to things they used to use, to make 
a living, even when they’re free, same as 
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the sailor somehow settles by the sea.” 
Sam thought 21 years at baking was 
enough ; he would rest, and have a good 
time. But he soon found he had been 
having a good time for the past 21 years. 

_Then one day Win M. Campbell wired 
him to come to New York, they had 
elected him president of the Campbell 
Baking Co. The company has 13 plants, 
with executive offices at Kansas City. 
They wanted Mr. McDonald to take the 
president’s chair, as chief executive, so 
there he is, with his sleeves rolled up. 
You boys who knew Sam before will find 
the same Samuel F. McDonald that I 
found in Memphis the first time I ever 
called on a baker. 

Why did he come back? That’s what 
one of his best friends asked me last 
May. I couldn’t answer; I didn’t know. 
Here’s Sam’s own answer. “Got lone- 
some, wanted to see the baked bread 
coming out of the oven, wanted to be at 
work at my calling.” He went on. “I 
never worked harder, nor had more fun 
in my life than I am having now.” Then 
he handed me a big cigar, and lit its twin 
and disappeared in smoke. 

The smoke screen lifted, and Sam 
mused thus: “Well, when it is all said 
and done, I look back; I got my greatest 
pleasure out of the personal friendship 
of every one with whom I did business, 
and the good will of my competitors.” 

Mr. McDonald is an enthusiastic Ro- 
tarian; worked hard in the boys’ welfare 
department. He was being put up for 
district governor when he left Memphis. 
Sam didn’t tell me this, but some of his 
friends who know his ability and integ- 
rity approached him, to get him to let 
his name be put up for the United States 
Senate. Well, since I am now a Ten- 
nesseean, I’d like to see him there; we 
need men of his ability in Washington. 
“Business is an instrumentality for ren- 
dering service.’ That was his last re- 
mark before some one called him out. 

Now that Sam has gone, I’ll say what 
I please. But why comment on him? 
You know him, or you don’t. If you do, 
you will recognize this as a feeble effort 
to express the truths you know. If you 
don’t know him, get acquainted, hear 
from him the secret of service and good 
will, learn from him that “You can’t 
keep from harvesting the crop you sow.” 
So I shall not comment on an absent 
friend. 

Just sit there now, in the companion- 
ship of your most friendly pipe, and 
think over the philosophy of a man who 
21 years ago had $55.75, and who today 
is head of the Campbell Baking Co., 
called back, like Samuel of old, after he 
had retired—but old Samuel was dead. 
Well, you step into any of the company’s 
plants, from Sioux City, Iowa, to Shreve- 
port, La., and look around, see if you 
think the president is a dead one. 

You thought when I started this story 
I’d tell you how much money Sam Mc- 
Donald has made in the baking business. 
Well, I don’t know, or care; money was 
not mentioned. Whatever he has is a 
reward of service rendered, I’ll gamble 
on that. 

The old law of compensation is worth 
thinking about, isn’t it? 

Outver L. Sreere. 





ORIGINAL BANBURY CAKES 

Lonpon, Enoc.—In the little town of 
Banbury, in Oxfordshire, there is a small 
baker’s shop where it is stated the orig- 
inal “Banbury Cakes” were first made. 
Mrs. Brown, the proprietress of the 
establishment, has just died at the age 
of 83. 

These cakes consist of an outer shell 
of puff paste, shaped round, or like a 
torpedo, glazed on top, dusted with 
sugar, and with two or three cuts on top. 
The interior filling consists of a mixture 
which is varied. The original contain 
chopped apples, currants, a few cake 
crumbs, and are well spiced. It is sup- 
posed to be the spice that gives the 
character, 

The legend is that this mixture is, or 
was, a great secret, brought first from 
India, by a forbear of Mrs. Brown, and 
of course duly handed down, and in the 
possession only of the family. The cakes 
made in the original shop are certainly 
very tasty. The same cakes are now 
made everywhere, sometimes, alas! with 
the commonest of scraps for filling, in 
other cases with good materials and much 
care, and, when nicely made, are always 
popular. Joun Krmexianp. 
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A NEW GLASGOW BISCUIT FACTORY 


(Continued from page 343.) 


equipped with all the latest machinery 
reveals an enterprise and vigor which 
suggests youth rather than age. This 
factory, situated at Tollcross, is notable 
alike for its plant, its marked advance 
in bakery ventilation, and its excellent 
provision on behalf of the comfort and 
welfare of its workers. 

The site itself has had a large part 
in the achievement of the firm’s plans. 
It is practically in the open country. 
About 15 acres have been taken over, 
and the first half of the factory occupies 
five of these acres. The other half will 
be completed shortly. With so much 
land to utilize, the firm has had no occa- 
sion to build floor upon floor. It has 
adopted the opposite course, and spread 
the factory over the land by building 
only one floor. This gives the maximum 
of natural light by means of roof win- 
dows, and at the same time permits 
simple and effective ventilation through- 
out. The most striking feature of the 
bakery is its fresh atmosphere. Only 
when one is in the immediate vicinity of 
one of the ovens is there any sense of 
heat in the air. 

In design the bakery follows the plan 
of several of our big shell making plants 
during the war. That is to say, it is ar- 
ranged so that the raw materials are 
dealt with at one end of the building 
and pass down to the other end in pro- 
gressive stages of manufacture, till they 
emerge at the exit to be loaded on the 
railway for marketing. 

The first operation which occupies the 
attention of the visitor is that of the 
mixers. Flour, sugar, glucose, and fats 
are all mixed by mechanical stirrers. 
When the dough is prepared it passes 
down a moving belt, to be rolled into 
the necessary thinness for the biscuits. 





There are three such roller processes be- 
fore the biscuit is disked into its round 
shape by a row of dies which also im- 
print the maker’s name and the name of 
the variety of biscuit. 

While the molds are made, one won- 
ders how they are to be separated from 
the general layer of Gough from which 
they have been cut. The marvelous 
travelling belts provide the solution. 
Toward the end the belt divides itself 
into two, the upper layer carrying the 
waste edging, which, minus the biscuits, 
is now like a stenciled pattern, and the 
lower carrying the shaped biscuits. The 
latter are deposited on trays, and the so- 
called waste is carried into a trough to 
be used in another dough mixture. 

On the trays the biscuits are placed 
on the receiving end of the long travel- 
ling ovens. This description of the ovens, 
however, is scarcely accurate, for again 
the movement is achieved by travelling 
belts. The ovens used in the firm’s old 
factory in Wesleyan Street, Glasgow, are 
40 feet long, but the latest ovens in the 
new factory are 55 feet long. Two of 
them can take two large trays abreast, 
and the third one three. The ovens are 
all gas fired, thus eliminating the need 
for stokers having to work underground, 
as is the case with coal or char fired 
travelling ovens. It might have been 
supposed that, when the latest means 
were being introduced, the firm would 
have preferred electricity to gas as the 
medium of heat, but after considering 
this point fully it adopted gas. 

Right down the passage, alongside the 
ovens, are two rows of gas adjusters, 
the one for heating the underside and 
the other the topside of the products 
that are passing through. Apparently, 
gas is more suitable in the regulation of 


Transferring Biscuit Molds on Trays te the Ovens 


the heat. Not only the temperatures of 
the ovens but the speed of the travelling 
belt can be regulated. It may pass 
through in less than a minute or in 
two hours, as befits the baking process 
needed. 

From this stage the work is concerned 
with the packing. The biscuits, after 
being cooled, are carried on gravity roll- 
ers to the packing department, where 
girls sit at the work of packing the bis- 
cuits into square tins. Formerly they 
stood at this work; now each has a seat 
of her own, which revolves if she wishes 
to turn to receive supplies from the 
gravity roller platforms. Not only 
while at work, but in all respects, the 
comfort of the girls is studied. They 
hang up their coats on racks which have 
steam pipes running through them to 
dry them on wet days; they have bath- 
rooms and the most modern lavatory ac- 
commodation, and there is also a rest- 
room, with first aid available. In the 
grounds outside it is intended to de- 
velop tennis courts and other healthful 
recreations. 

Apart from biscuits the output of the 
new bakery takes the form of cakes, 
wafers, etc. The factory runs on elec- 
trical power. In view of the action of 
the government Home Office in pressing 
bakers to protect their staffs from acci- 
dent by having a guard in front of the 
rollers, it is of interest to note that this 
safeguard is provided in all the machines 
here. If the guard in front of the roll- 
ers is accidentally touched, the machin- 
ery is thrown completely out of action, 
thus preventing accident. 

An interesting point in connection with 
the biscuit trade is that there is no 
wholesaling of the output of these fac- 
tories. The manufacturers of the bis- 
cuits distribute their own output to 
shops all over the country by means of 
motor vans. From Glasgow, Macfar- 
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lane, Lang & Co. distribute to Carlisle 
in the north of England, and other dis- 
tributing centers at Newcastle, Leeds and 
Belfast carry out deliveries over their 
own areas. Recently the National Asso- 
ciation of Biscuit Manufacturers an- 
nounced a general cut in biscuit prices, 
and further cheapening is intended 
shortly. The aim will be to reduce the 
commoner class of biscuits to 1s per lb, in 
order that demand may equal the great 
output possible. 


KENTUCKY MASTER BAKERS 


Noted Speakers Make Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting a Success—All Lines Well Rep- 
resented—Code of Ethics Advocated 





The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Central Hotel, Mays- 
ville, Oct, 16-17, was a most interesting 
gathering. The programme committee 
should be given great credit for secur- 
ing such able speakers, and Charles F. 
Pfeffer made an ideal. presiding officer, 
It was a family gathering of bakers, as 
most of them were accompanied by their 
wives and children. The attendance was 
fair and representative, and as usual 
there was a goodly number of allied 
tradesmen present. 

Tuesday forenoon was devoted to 
registration. The meeting proper was 
called to order by President Anton Roth, 
of Newport, at 1:30 p.m., who turned the 
gavel over to Charles F. Pfeffer, of 
Louisville. Dr. J. H. Samuel, mayor of 
Maysville, extended an address of wel- 
come to the visitors, and Jacob Nill, 
Louisville, past president, made an able 
response. 

Mr, Pfeffer read the president's report, 
in which Mr. Roth stated that he wished 
to deal with the future rather than yive 
a review of the past. The purpose of 
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in association is to bring. benefits upon 
its members, and the more intense the ef- 
forts the greater the benefits will be. 
The problem which is never settled is how 
to develop more interest among members 
and to secure new ones. The allied 
trades, the report read, seems to be bet- 
ter fitted to solicit new members, and he 
asked for their continued hearty co- 
operation. The executive committee has 
authorized three prizes to be given to the 
supply men who secure the largest num- 
ber of new members during the coming 
year. 

The president condemned the practice 
of giving premiums. In some parts of 
the state, he said, bakers follow this plan, 
while in other parts it was unheard of, 
showing that the scheme could be done 
away with. “Let the quality be so high,” 
he said, “that there will be no need of 
depending on premiums.” Mr. Roth also 
recommended that the association’ adopt 
a code of ethics, as many other state 
organizations have done. 

The secretary’s report showed a slight 
falling off in membership, and Mr. 
Stehlin recommended that a committee 
be appointed to conduct a membership 
campai The treasurer’s report showed 
a nice balance on hand. 

The first speaker was Dr, H. E. Bar- 
nard, secretary American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, who expressed pleasure over 
hearing that the executive committee had 
voted on May 15 to affiliate with the 
national body. Out of local and state 
organizations, he said, is growing a great 
industry. He was pleased to observe in 
this town, he continued, how the baker 
has stepped to the front, and that he had 
never seen any finer publicity than that 
given by the three local newspapers. The 
bakers must realize that theirs is the 
most important food industry, and the 
work of the national association was to 
lift it up. In conclusion Dr. Barnard 
gave a short review of the French Lick 
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convention and the proposed toast cam- 
paign in Chicago. 

S. F. Reed, Maysville, gave a highly 
educational talk on “Co-operation.” He 
pleaded with the bakers to take more in- 
terest in other affairs. Co-operation is 
the basis of all success, he stated, and 
the larger success awaits the man who 
can successfully co-operate with others. 
The speaker referred to the conditions 
prevailing in agriculture, and claimed 
that co-operative marketing was the only 
remedy for present low prices which 
farmers are receiving for their products. 

The first business on the programme on 
Wednesday morning was the report of 
the credentials committee, which showed 
that approximately 80 bakers and allied 
tradesmen had registered. 

Miss Sarah H. Vance, director of the 
bureau of foods, drugs and hotels, Ken- 
tucky state board of health, gave a brief 
address on the work of her department 
and the able support and co-operation 
she had been receiving from the majority 
of the bakers in that state. She said that 
the appropriation was very small for the 
amount of work this department was re- 
quired to do, and suggested that a fee 
system be established. In conclusion Miss 
Vance asked the bakers for their con- 
tinued co-operation and support. Fol- 
lowing her talk, a motion was passed that 
the association go on record as asking 
the state legislature to appropriate suf- 
ficient funds, and that the legislation 
committee assist Miss Vance to secure 
prompt action. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, brought greetings 
from the Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry, of which he is presi- 
dent. Mr. Haller said that he was very 
much interested in the remarks of Miss 
Vance and that in Pennsylvania the bak- 
ers stand very well with the Officials. 
There, he added, “we feel that if a baker 
does not run a clean shop, he is a menace 


In the Packing Department of the New Macfarlane, Lang & Co. Factory 





to the industry, and there was no better 
advertisement for bakers than to have 
the food inspection department give a 
good report on conditions.” 

Mr. Haller gave an interesting talk on 
“Friendship,” and in conclusion, at the 
request of several bakers, gave interest- 
ing facts concerning house-to-house de- 
livery. “Our company operates,” he said, 
“in three cities, Pittsburgh, Akron and 
Toledo. The house-to-house system was 
first tried out in Pittsburgh, where it met 
with success. The housewives were not 
used to getting bread at the house, but 
later rather liked this idea, although it is 
natural for many to drift back to the 
grocery stores for their loaf. 

“The chain store competition brought 
on the house-to-house delivery system,” 
he said. “The distributing charges of 
the chain stores amount to only 1 per 
cent, whereas with the wholesale com- 
panies it amounts to 8 per cent.” He 
added that the wholesale concerns 
throughout the country are beginning to 
give considerable thought to the house- 
to-house system, and that a number are 
trying it out. Mr. Haller said that in 
Canada 85 per cent of the bread is sold 
direct to the consumer. The hardest 
thing in the house-to-house delivery sys- 
tem is getting the right kind of sales- 
man, who must be different from the man 
on the wholesale delivery wagon. 

The next speaker was John M. Hartley, 
secretary Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, whose topic was “Conditions as 
I See Them.” Mr. Hartley stated that 
conditions in the baking trade are in 
pretty fair shape in most parts of the 
country, and those in most lines of busi- 
ness were generally good, with the ex- 
ception of agriculture. “The public,” the 
speaker continued, “talks rather loosely 
about wheat and bread. There is a great 
deal of difference in bread, and also in 
wheat, and farmers do not think in terms 
of quality, but merely in general terms 
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of wheat. Wheat to the baker means 
something else, and it has to be of the 
kind that will make good flour in order 
that the baker can turn out good loaves 
of bread.” 

Mr. Hartley claimed that many people 
do not take the trouble to get facts, but 
speak rather loosely regarding the price 
of bread and the price of wheat, and in 
many parts of the country the newspa- 
pers are publishing statements regarding 
the price of bread that are not based on 
facts. “Newspapers,” he said, “now sell 
at more than in previous years, and they 
always seem able to justify these ad- 
vances, but cannot or will not see the 
baker’s position.” 

Mr. Hartley stated that he did not 
believe these newspaper attacks did much 
harm, and that the main thing to do was 
to get the retailers to understand that 
they are in business to make a profit, for 
thes same reason that newspapers and 
other lines of business are. “Bakers,” 
he. said, “have a right to a fair return 
for their services to society.” In con- 
clusion he condemned the practice of giv- 
ing premiums, and gave a short review 
of: the activities of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America. 

Since the last convention the associa- 
tion has lost one of its most active mem- 
bers, James A. Flaherty, past president, 
and the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That it is with deep regret 
and sorrow that at this, our fourteenth 
annual convention, we can no longer have 
with us to encourage us our esteemed 
past president, James A. Flaherty, who 
since our last convention has been called 
to leave these earthly shores. For many 
years he worked with us and for the 
improvement of the baking industry in 
this his state of Kentucky, and his ef- 
forts and those accomplishments that he 
helped to make possible will not be soon 
forgotten by our membership. The as- 
sociation acknowledges with gratitude bis 
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aid and assistance in the formative years 
of the organization, and tenders its sym- 
pathy to those loved ones whom he has 
left with us, begging them to take com- 
fort from the remembrance that James 
A. Flaherty lived a life of usefulness 
and of unselfish service.” : 

The resolutions committee, consisting 
of Jacob Nill, N. Braun, Louisville, and 
J. Wallace, the Fleischmann Co., Cincin- 
nati, offered a number of resolutions, 
most of which dealt with expressions of 
appreciation to Colonel J. Barbour Rus- 
sell, a local wholesale grocer, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Traxel, Maysville bakers, and 
the newspapers of that town, for the 
entertainment and publicity which was 
offered the visiting bakers. A_ resolu- 
tion was also passed extending a vote of 
thanks to members of the allied trades 
for their hearty support and co-opera- 
tion. President Roth’s suggestion that 
the association adopt a code of ethics 
was referred to the executive committee 
to consider, and the committee was in- 
structed to present a code at the next 
convention. 

Paducah was chosen as the next con- 
vention city. Members of the allied 
trades were asked by the chairman to 
advertise the coming convention of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
which will be held at Louisville next 
spring. 

OFFICERS 

Election of officers for the coming year 
resulted as follows: president, E. A. 
Kenzig, Louisville; vice president, John 
Stehlin, Louisville; secretary, L. Drury, 
Lexington; treasurer, W. L. Traxel, 
Maysville. 

Herman Boog, Henderson, was elected 
to the executive committee, succeeding 
C. Brauch, At a meeting of members of 
the allied trades, held under direction of 
John Ade, of the American Diamalt Co., 
A. G. Nagle, of Bessire & Co., Louis- 
ville, was elected to serve as an associate 
member of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ 
Association executive committee. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


A committee of local citizens and mem- 
bers of the association had made great 
plans to take care of the visiting bakers 
and the ladies. On Monday evening a 
Dutch luncheon was served at the hotel, 
followed with a dance. Tuesday fore- 
noon, Colonel J. Barbour Russell took a 
number of visitors for a trip around the 
city, stopping at Edgewood Beach Park, 
where refreshments were served. Tues- 
day afternoon Mrs. W. L, Traxel, wife 
of a local baker, gave a card party and 
reception at her home for the ladies. 
Mrs. P. G. Ruehlman, Cincinnati, won 
first prize. 

The annual banquet was held Tuesday 
evening at the Central Hotel, with 
Charles F. Pfeffer as toastmaster. Short 
talks were made by President Roth, Dr. 
J. H. Samuel, S. F. Reed, John M, Hart- 
ley, J. V. Quinlin and Colonel Russell. 
During the dinner a number of selections 
were rendered by the Maysville Million 
Dollar Band. Following the dinner the 
visiting bakers and their wives were taken 
to the Country Club, where a dance was 
held, at the invitation of Colonel Rus- 
sell, president of the club. 


NOTES 


Among the visitors was Harry Charles, 
a baker of French Lick, Ind. 

The American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, 
was represented by John Ade. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
representative was W. A. Hoffman. 

E. E. Berthoff, formerly of sauiegpon, 
is opening a bakery at Louisville, Ky. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, was represented by J. W. Lawry. 

W. S. Whiteside looked after the in- 
terests of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis. 

Frank Alexander attended in the inter- 
ests of the Thomson Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 

Newport bakers present were Charles 
Brauch, Anton Roth, O. J. Roth and 
William Schambach. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co.’s represen- 
tatives were C. J. Travis, J. J. Brown, 
J. B. Quinlan, E. O. Jones, J. M. Bullett. 

F. C. Panuska looked after the inter- 
ests of the Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago. 
He left on Wednesday on an eastern 
trip. 
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The Louisville contingent, which came 
down on a special car over the Louisville 
& Nashville, consisted of 40 bakers and 
supply men. j 

John W. Burns was greatly missed at 
this convention, and the interests of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation were 
looked after by W. F. Montfort. 

William Schafer, Cincinnati, secretary 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, was very much 
in evidence. He invited the Kentucky 
bakers to attend the Ohio meeting at 
Cleveland next January. 


The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
bought the plant of the Lexington Whole- 
sale Baking Co. at public auction, and 
is said to be installing new machinery and 
overhauling the bakery. 


George A. Daut represented the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. He is 
well known to Kentucky bakers, and the 
success of the convention was due to a 
large extent to his efforts. 


Representatives of bakers’ trade jour- 
nals were R. S. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, 
C. B. MacDowell, Bakers Review, J. M, 
Hartley, Bakers Weekly, and S. O. Wer- 
ner, The Northwestern Miller. 


Traxel’s bakery was a popular place 
for most of the bakers and supply men. 
Mr. Traxel had arranged a beautiful 
exhibition of fancy cakes, the decorating 
having been done by J. Lambeth, of Cin- 
cinnati. 


The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by Hugh Cahill, E. P. Piercey, J. P. 
Gagne and J. Wallace. Mr. Wailace also 
worked hard in connection with the en- 
tertainment features and arranging for 
the convention. 


Some flour brokers and jobbers who 
registered: E. A. Hartman, Robert Kam- 
mer, L. Hartman & Sons; Marvin P. 
Evans, Marvin P. Evans Co; P. G. Ruehl- 
man, Ruehlman Flour Co; M. J. Sheri- 
dan, Miller & Sheridan. 


Bakers in attendance included Herman 
Boog, Henderson; J. Denzer, Springfield; 
L. Drury, Lexington; W. R. Frasure, 
heer B. A. Haen, Lebanon; 
Fred Hill, Paris; Frank Kirchoff, Padu- 
cah; = Schambach, Covington; W. 
L. Traxel, Maysville. 


Samuel Goetz, who has charge of the 
travelling sweet goods school for the 
Fleischmann Co., spent a day at the con- 
vention. He had just completed a most 
successful course in sweet goods, and 
left for Boston, where he expects to 
conduct another. 


Among flour mill representatives were 
H. M. Pennick, Crete Mills; R. O. Blain, 
Acme-Evans Co; E. A. Hartman, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; Morris Evans, Hub- 
bard Milling Co; G. D. Brundit, King 
Midas Milling Co; W. H. Kelly, Wells 
Flour Mills; J. Lipford, International 
Milling Co. 

Louisville bakers present included N. 
Braun, Mrs. Fred Deckman, Sr., Fred 
Deckman, Jr., Harry Deckman, George 
Eichhorn, J. Hertzman, Frank Kapf- 
hammer, E. A. Kenzig, J. Kistler, W. 
Koerner, Mrs. Charles Mann, Clayton 
Moore, Jacob Nill, Charles Pfeffer, John 
Stehlin, J. L. Teekin, T. von Bokern, L. 
Zwigard. 


The A. B. Flory Co., Canton, is com- 
pleting an addition, 100x150, to its bak- 
ery, and expects to go quite extensively 
into the fancy cake line in addition to 
handling bread. Mr. Hoppstetter, for- 
merly of Zanesville, was recently made 
manager of the bakery department. The 
company operates a number of chain 
stores at Canton and in near-by terri- 
tory. 

Among representatives of bakers’*ma- 
chinery and supplies were included J. 
O. Shoptaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co; J. 
Spatz, Century Machine Co; H. L. Fol- 
kerth, research products department 
Ward Baking Co; A. G. Nagle, G. E. 
Tompert, Bessire & Co; George Taglauer, 
Hilker & Bletsch; W. R. elch, Me- 
nasha Printing & Carton Co; A. G. 
Taube, Oswald & Taube; W. F. Weiner, 
Triumph Mfg. Co; Earl Seaman, Wilkes- 


Seaman Co. 
S. O. Werner. 





The Dusenberry Baking Co., pie bak- 
ers, Pittsburgh, is erecting a new four- 
story steel and concrete plant to be 
completed by Jan. 1. 
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AMONG THE ALLIED TRADES 


Brockway Dickie, secretary Union 
Steel Products Co., who had been in the 
East calling on the trade for about three 
weeks, returned to Albion, Mich., Oct. 14. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, is enjoying a nice business. Re- 
cent installations by this concern were: 
Emrich’s bakery, Minneapolis, largest 
size Marshall heavy duty oven; Fischer 
& Beal, Terre Haute, Ind, a second 
largest size double oven; Potts Bros., 
Paducah, Ky., large Marshall heavy duty 
oven; J. B. Thorpe, Jacksonville, Fla., 
model D oven; Albright’s bakery, Me- 
nominee, Mich., model D oven. 

The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
has recently put on the market the Ekco 
sandwich roll pan, drawn from one large 
piece of extra heavy tin, re-enforced with 
extra heavy wire in the rim. It is 19x38 
inches, and contains 24 molds four inches 
in diameter. The machine is said to give 
absolutely uniform production, permit- 
ting greater volume without affecting 
the product. 

Felix Notz, president American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, sailed from New 
York on Oct, 9 on the Mauretania for a 
month’s European trip to France, Switz- 
erland and Germany. 

The western offices of the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation are now located in its 
new two-story plant at 1616 Ogden Av- 
enue, Chicago. C. P. Brennan, western 
manager, announces that his company 
will install a laboratory in the local plant, 
equipped with all modern appliances, 
such as electrical experiment ovens, 
proofers, mixers, etc. The laboratory 
will be located on the second floor, and 
bakers are urged to avail themselves of 
this department. Mr. Brennan states 
that the latter can be used to work out 
formulas and help solve any problem the 
bakers cannot handle. It is also planned 
to devote part of the second floor of 
the building to a large meeting room, 
which will be available for bakers’ as- 
sociation meetings. 

W. D. Bleier, Chicago, western man- 
ager Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., was mar- 
ried Oct. 3 to Miss Ida Wolin, of New 
York City. Mr. and Mrs. Bleier will 
sail from New York on Oct. 23 for Eng- 
land on a two months’ honeymoon trip. 

M. E. Lyons, president J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, spent some time in the East 
during the past month, visiting his com- 
pany’s various sales offices. 

Joseph Rhea, who was formerly sales 
manager of the Calumet Baking Co., 
Hammond, Ind., has joined the staff of 
the W. E. Long Co. as field campaign 
manager. 

Gordon W. Kingsbury has resigned his 
position with the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich., and has started in 
the advertising business at Detroit with 
Charles Schweim. The concern will be 


known as the Schweim-Kingsbury Co., . 


and will be located at 7338 Woodward 
Avenue. Mr. Kingsbury was connected 
with the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. for 
about 10 years as advertising manager, 
and during the past five years also held 
the office of assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. His many friends wish him success 
in his new career. 

Walter D. Phillips, vice president 
American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, was in 
Chicago Oct. 11, en route to the Pacific 
Coast and other points, where he will 
visit the trade. 

In the issue of Sept. 26 of The North- 
western Miller, in a paragraph dealing 
with sports and games held at the recent 
American Bakers’ Association conven- 
tion at French Lick, it was erroneously 
reported, in connection with the golf 
tournament, that the bread pan was 
finally awarded to G. William Phillips, 
of Salisbury, Md. This should have read 
George F. Phillips, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., who is sales manager of the Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., of that city, 
and the trophy is now in his possession. 

Fred Clarke, vice president Fleisch- 
mann Co., has returned from a week’s 
trip to Minneapolis and other points in 
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the Northwest. Eugene Kunze has been 
transferred from the sales promotion de- 
partment of the Chicago office of this 
company to the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the New York office. 

Oscar R. Brown has recently been «p- 
pointed sales manager of the Union \a- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill. He was former- 
ly, for about five years, representative 
for the Triumph Mfg. Co. in Indiana 
and Illinois. 

Fred D. Pfening has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Thomson Machine (o., 
Belleville, N. J. 

A. S, Purves 





EASTERN ALLIED TRADE NEWS 

New York, N. Y.—Employees of thie 
Fleischmann Co, stationed on Long 
Island and Staten Island recently met 
at the Brooklyn office. After lunch, {he 
sales promotion plan of the organization 
was thoroughly discussed and the “No- 
Dough-Time” process explained. Walicr 
Scheppelmann, baking expert, directed 
the discussion. Among those present 
were George Vollmer, Adam Quick, P. 
Klett, J. Toland, W. Dillon, and J. J. 
Casey. 

Adolph Degerdon, of Meyer & Deger- 
don, New York, has returned from in 
extended European trip. 

M. E. Lyons, president and treasurer 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, recently vis- 
ited the agencies of the concern at Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. 

J. S. Love, manager of the bakery ‘e- 
partment of the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers, is busy preparing the fall campaign 
of the company. 

Sid. Bennett, president Bennett Oven 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is a real “fin.” 
With his family he motored to New York 
to see the world series. 


Bruno C. Scumin' 





ALLIED TRADES ON PACIFIC COAST 

Mr. and Mrs. Burt Holcomb, now in 
Los Angeles, have been making a tour 
of the Pacific Coast. Until very re- 
cently Mr. Holcomb was the Portland 
agent for the Fleischmann Co., having 
been with that company in Portland, ind 
Duluth, Minn., for some 40 years. Thicy 
will return to Portland soon, where they 
plan making their home. 

H. H. Allen, sales manager for ‘he 
Crowh Mills, Portland, spent his vaca- 
tion in Rainier National Park. 

W. W. Percy, of Gray, McLean & 
Percy, Seattle, ioe returned from a va- 
cation spent in eastern Washington. 

Harry Hewlett, western representative 
of the Petersen Oven Co., San Francis:0, 
had Mrs. Hewlett and son Ralph with 
him while installing two new ovens [for 
The Hazelwood, Portland. He now is 
in Great Falls, Mont., installing two 
ovens for the Eddy bakeries. Mrs. Hew- 
lett and their son have returned to San 
Francisco, 

A. M. Peterson, who succeeds Burt 
Holcomb as Portland agent for the 
Fleischmann Co., plans establishing 4 
home in the “Rose City.” 

‘ J. D. Ross, of Ross, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of electric ovens, is spending soe 
time in California. 

E. T. Parsons, president Thomson \ia- 
chine Co., Belleville, N. J., who spent 
several weeks on the Pacific Coast, |:15 
returned home. 

W. B. Sheets is manager of the branch 
office of the Albers Bros. Milling ©. 
recently opened in Sacramento. 

E. W. Losey, California representative 
of the Montana Flour Mills, has returned 
to Los Angeles from a trip to Ogd:n 
and Salt Lake City. 

Chester V. Hillsbury, until recen'|y 
representing the Centennial Mills, Sp- 
kane, is now connected with the Russe '- 
lis, and wll 
make his headquarters in Portland. M". 
Hillsbury takes the place left vacat 
when L. H. Steele entered the bond 
business. . 

H. D. Cassaday, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., San Francisco, his 
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seriously sick for several weeks. 
He is now recuperating in Los Angeles. 

J. J. Mulvey, of the Seattle Flour 
Mills, was a recent visitor in Portland. 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
Portland, has been absorbed by Strauss 
& Co., who will reor, anize. 

William Francis Ireland attended a 
meeting of bakers in Long Beach, Cal., 
to reorganize the local association. _ 

Cc. M. Wheeler is now connected with 
Carey & Dalton, Los Angeles. 

J. L. Dalton, of the Dalton Oven Co., 
of Long Beach, Cal., has been spending 
several weeks in San Francisco and vicin- 
ity, looking after the company’s business 
OW. Looey, southern California rep- 
resentative of the Montana Flour Mills 


Co., Lewistown, returned early this 
month from a trip to Salt Lake City 
and vicinity. 





ALLIED TRADES IN ST. LOUIS 

Courtney C, Cook, treasurer of the 
King’s Food Products Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, manufacturers of canned and de- 
hydrated food products for use in the 
baking industry as well as in other lines, 
was in St. Louis recently to arrange for 
the opening of an office in this city, which 
will have charge of the company’s sales 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The office, 
located in the Planters’ Building, will be 
under the management of Joseph Saun- 
ders, who formerly represented the com- 
pany in the East. 

O, R. Read, of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., manufacturer of bakery 
machinery, was in St. Louis recently on 
his way home from a western trip. 

R. Roy Becker, of the Becker Co., St. 
Louis, representative of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., manufacturer of bakery ma- 
chinery, recently spent a week at the 
firn’s headquarters in York, Pa. 

tobert Clarke, formerly connected with 
the St. Louis office of the Fleischmann 
Co., is now associated with that com- 
pany’s New York office. 

I. H. Miller, who has been working at 
the St. Louis office of the Fleischmann 
Co., has been placed in charge of the 
company’s agency at Carbondale, III. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BAKERS’ GOLF CLUB 

The first tournament held under the 
auspices of the Progressive Bakers’ Golf 
Club took place on Oct. 10 on the links 
of the Frederick (Md.) Country Club, 
and was participated in by Milton Car- 
lough, Washington, D. C; E. R. Sayre, 
Frederick, Md; R. T. Hambelton, Wash- 
ington, D. C; G. A. Jahn, Philadelphia; 
Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, Md; Glenn 
O. Garber, Frederick, and C. Z. Eby, 
Waynesboro, Pa., with a large audience 
of bakers and allied tradesmen on the 
side lines, 

The nine hole threesome was won by 
R. T. Hambelton, with a score of 39; 
E. R. Sayre was next with 46, and Mil- 
ton Carlough had 47. In the foursome, 
nine holes were won in 60, with Jahn 
and Garber tying for the honors. Smith 
and Eby had 69 and 63, respectively. 
Jahn and Garber will contest for the 
honors on Nov. 11, when the next tour- 
nament will be held on the links of the 
Cumberland (Md.) Country Club. 

At 7 o’clock in the evening, in the 
private dining room of the Francis Scott 
Key Hotel, Frederick, a special dinner 
was served to players, bakers and allied 
tradesmen. Here the game was again 
played, with plans perfected for future 
tournaments, It was agreed to include in 
the club such courses as the Cumberland 
(Md.) Country Club, Martinsburg (W. 
Va.) Country Club, Hagerstown (Md.) 
Country Club, Frederick (Md.) Country 
Club and Monterey (Pa.) porns | Club, 
as members of the Progressive Bakers’ 
Golf Club hold membership in the vari- 
ous clubs. 

C. Z. Eby, president Progressive Bak- 
ers’ Association, presided over the dinner 
meeting, and appointed Mr. Woolridge 
as secretary. President Eby, in address- 
ing the club, said he hoped it would be 
instrumental in getting bakers out to the 
meetings. 

_ Secretary Woolridge announced meet- 
ings to be held under the auspices of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association 
as follows: Oct. 29, Lynchburg, Va; Oct. 
30, Danville, Va; Oct. 31, Ralcigh, N, C. 
The meetings at Lynchburg and Danville 
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will be held in the evening, while the 
Raleigh meeting will be a one-day affair. 


NOTES 

The Everhart bakery, Taneytown, Md., 
has installed another oven, 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
passed cigars around after dinner. 

Rosensteel. & Hopp, Emitsburg, Md., 
have added a Peerless molder to their 
equipment. 

J. J. Street, wholesale baker, Cumber- 
land, Md., spent a few days in New 
York City during the menth. 

G. T. Starner, Peerless Bread Machine 
Co., J. T. Kearney, American Diamalt 
Co., and C. R. Keeler, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., were on the golf links. 

W. F. Davis, manager Sunlight Bak- 
ery, Inc., Roanoke, Va., stopped off at 
Baltimore and Washington on his way 
home from visiting wholesale plants in 
New York to get ideas to embody into 
building operations at an early date. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and Norfoik, 
placed at each dinner plate a piece of 


The allied trades elected the following 
officers: president, S. B. Pebler, Toronto; 
vice president, F. H. Whitcombe, To- 
ronto; secretary, W. E. Floody, Toron- 
to; treasurer, R. C. Brown, Toronto. 
Executive committee: Norman Tolton, 
J. L. Bowes, E. S. Fletcher, H. R. Mar- 
shall, Major R. T. Osborne and P. G. 
Pendrith, Toronto, C. W. Aird, Brant- 
ford, J. Rose, Vancouver, G. E. Ritchie, 
Halifax, F. H. Wiley, Winnipeg, and 
A. E. Cunningham, St. John, N. B. 

A. H. Battey. 





NATIONAL RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION 

The special demonstration of mixing 
machines given during the exposition of 
the National Restaurant Association con- 
vention at the Music Hall, Cincinnati, 
Oct. 10, was a great success. This was 
in charge of Paul Esselborn, president 
of the Century Machine Co., of that city. 
The demonstration gave the restaurant 
men ideas as to how the range of work 
of mixers could be increased consider- 
ably. 

Bread and roll doughs were mixed up 
and half a dozen kinds of pastry were 











ALLIED TRADES AT PLAY 


Cc. B. MacDowell, of the Bakers’ Review, George P. Griffin and George E. Dean, Union 
Steel Products Co., Arthur S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller, and Brockway Dickie, 
Union Steel Products Co., at the Duck Lake Golf Club, Albion, Mich, 


Gardner’s Famous cake, done up in a 
neat box, with the compliments of Mr. 
Schillinger, inviting all to visit the Gard- 
ner bakeries at any time, 





ALLIED TRADES IN CANADA 

An outstanding feature of the annual 
convention of the Bread and Cake. Bak- 
ers’ Association of Canada, held in To- 
ronto, Oct. 2-4, was the work of the 
allied trades in providing for the com- 
fort of the bakers who attended. An 
association of allied tradesmen was 
formed a year ago for the particular 
purpose of perfecting the work they un- 
dertake to do each year at bakers’ con- 
ventions. The first annual meeting was 
held Oct. 4, with about 200 members 
present. The proceedings were marked 
by enthusiastic interest. 

The allied tradesmen took care of the 
entertainment features at the bakers’ 
convention, and tendered a luncheon each 
day. At one of these luncheons James 
Burry, of Toronto, made a very interest- 
ing talk on the retailers’ position in the 
trade. He said retailers did not get 
enough money for their product and, 
consequently, could not pay enough 
wages to obtain efficient help. He scored 
the idea of having the baker’s wife work- 
ing behind the counter. Mr. Burry said 
that if she did work she should be given 
the full wage paid to hired help. If she 
did not get this wage, then the baker 
was not a success and ought to get out 
of the business, 

Mr. Burry, in a sketchy way, told of 
bread baking in Turkey, Palestine, 
Egypt and Algiers, which countries he 
had recently visited. Bread making in 
England and Scotland, he said, had de- 
teriorated of recent years through the 
use of substitutes for wheat and artifi- 
cial coloring. f 


made, and same were baked and served 
to the spectators. With the pastry was 
included the making of icing, marshmal- 
low, pie filler, and everything of that 
nature. The other uses of these ma- 
chines, particularly as applied to kitchen 
work, were also shown, such as for strain- 
ing soup, making purées, mashing pota- 
toes, slicing fruit and vegetables, grind- 
ing meat, making peanut butter, grinding 
coffee, sifting flour, etc. 

The demonstration was educational and 
resulted in showing restaurant people 
how to save labor, time and material 
through the installation of kitchen ma- 
chines and mixers. 

The foll6wing well-known Cincinnati 
manufacturers of bakers’ machinery and 
supplies had booth space and exhibited 
their products: Procter & Gamble Mfg. 
Co., with a display of Crisco in charge 
of J. G. Parry, W. S. Rice and three 
representatives. The Century Machine 
Co. showed a compact unit of a dough 
mixer, sifter and tempering tank, also 
three kitchen mixing machines; members 
of the concern present were Paul Essel- 
born and F. W. Schimanski. The J. H. 
Day Co. had a dough mixer with beater, 
cake machine, bun molder and bun di- 
vider, in charge of M. R, Sentman and 
E. S. Mason. The Triumph Mfg. Co. 
demonstrated a mixer and two kitchen 
machines, with G. Jensen present. 

Bakers’ machinery and supply concerns 
from other parts of the country that 
exhibited: California Peach & Fig Grow- 
ers, Fresno, Cal; William M. Crane Co., 
New York; Edison Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago; J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich; S. Tinmsact & Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y; Hirsch Bros. Co., Chicago; Hobart 
Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio; Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa. 

A. S, Ponves. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERY ITEMS 


Trade in All Lines Increasing—Standard 
Weight Law Being Observed—Rye 
Bread in Better Demand 


MitwavxeE, Wis.—The bakery trade 
of Milwaukee and Wisconsin is good, 
with steady increases reported in the 
consumption of bread and a steadily 
growing demand for fancy goods. This 
is reflected by the large number of shops 
which are installing new and larger 
ovens. The sanitary aspect of the bak- 
ery trade is now the most appealing it 
has ever been. Dingy basement shops no 
longer exist; bright, sunny bakeries have 
taken their place. 

A proposed municipal investigation 
concerning the price of bread was re- 
ferred to the state marketing commis- 
sion, which enjoys broad powers that, 
if abused, would be a serious menace. 
It is believed likely that some action will 
result, for the Socialist mayor of Mil- 
waukee, who initiated the proposition, 
announced on Oct. 13 that he had been 
informed by a Milwaukee baker, whose 
name was not divulged, that he had been 
requested by the commission to make a 
survey of price conditions. In the mean- 
time, bakers are striving to sustain or 
improve the quality and uniformity of 
their product. 

The Wisconsin standard weight bread 
law is being vigorously enforced by the 
state dairy and food commission, and 
deputies are prosecuting wherever viola- 
tions are discovered, but arrests are few, 
indicating that there is a general observ- 
ance. A short time ago H. E. Delaney, 
manager of the Piggly Wiggly Stores, 
Beloit, was prosecuted for po bread 
weighing 114-lbs, and on conviction was 
fined $25. 

Excellent progress is reported by of- 
ficers of the Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers in enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of bakers to make the new Bakers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. a going concern. 
The goal of the requisite number of 
members to enable it to function is now 
in sight. The. state association has ap- 
propriated $1,000 for the purpose of 
financing the campaign. Membership is 
limited to members of the association in 
good standing, so the state body is prof- 
iting greatly by the enlistment of prac- 
tically every bakery in the state on its 
membership roll. In the proportion of 
members to total number of bakeries, the 
Wisconsin association probably outranks 
that of any other state. 

Rye bread sales are increasing. The 
larger bakeries are advertising it heavily, 
and report excellent results. The best 
demand is for the dark loaf, containing 
the major part of the berry and pos- 
sessing the distinctive flavor of rye which 
loaves made from the stronger extrac- 
tion flours do not have. 





NOTES 


The Lakeside Home Baking Co., 396 
East North Avenue, Milwaukee, has in- 
stalled an additional oven. 

The L. Mauer bakery, Third Avenue 
and Maple Street, Milwaukee, is erecting 
a brick addition, 33x60, to be ready 
about Nov. 15. 

The Daytime bakery, Oconomowoc, has 
established a branch store in Hartland, 
the trading post for residents on a half- 
dozen inland lakes in Waukesha County. 

L. R. De Marais, proprietor of the 
Electrik Maid bakeshop at Menasha, is 
a voluntary bankrupt, claiming assets of 
admitting liabilities of 
$6,293. 

The Universal Grocery Co., which owns 
and operates 12 retail stores in Madi- 
son, and is a large distributor of bread, 
has acquired the William Worringer 
grocery, Madison. 


The W. R. Montague Co., La Crosse, 
a large manufacturer and wholesaler of 
crackers, biscuits, cakes and candies, has 
established a wholesale branch in Madi- 
son, at 802 Williamson Street. 


The South Side bakery, Two Rivers, is 
now under the ownership and manage- 
ment of Fred Koch and Fred Greip. 
John Koch has sold his half interest to 
Mr. Greip, and will go to Colorado. 


Sam Glicksman, for many years con- 
ducting a bakery at 514 Vliet Street, 
Milwaukee, has equipped a new shop at 
2617 Center Street, in the heart of a 
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rapidly developing business and _ resi- 
dence section. 

Fred W. Storck, 134644 Sixteenth 
Street, Milwaukee, has leased quarters 
in the Manufacturers’ Home Building, 
62 Mason Street, and is establishing a 
plant for manufacturing egg noodles, 
macaroni and other specialties of a simi- 
lar character. . 

The Sandwich Investment Co., Mil- 
waukee, is a new corporation with $5,000 
capital organized to buy, sell, operate 
and manage restaurants, lunch counters, 
soda fountains, etc. ‘The incorporators 
are Paul M. Beston, M. L. Beston and 
Bruno V. Bitker. 

Fancy paper products for the bakery 
and confectionery trades will be includ- 
ed in the line of merchandise to be man- 
ufactured by the Neillsville (Wis.) Pa- 
per Products Co., a corporation organ- 
ized with $50,000 capital stock by J. J. 
Zimmermann, A. L, Shedden and W. F. 
Nehs. 

Josepli Gebhardt, Inc., is a Wisconsin 
corporation organized with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock to take over and develop the 
bakery and confectionery business found- 
ed by Joseph Gebhardt at 333 Grove 
Street, Milwaukee. Mrs. Amelia L. 
Gebhardt, Robert J. Gebhardt and Clara 
L.. Reik appear as incorporators. 

The Harvey Paper Products Co., origi- 
nally established in Waukesha, has 
moved its plant and headquarters to 
Monroe. It manufactures a complete 
line of baking cups, sundae dishes, fin- 
ger bowl liners, bonbon cups, etc., and 
is one of six concerns in the country en- 
gaged in this business. Three similar 
plants are located in Milwaukee. 

The Bowles Lunch Co., Detroit, a 
Michigan corporation with $600,000 capi- 
tal, has been granted a Wisconsin char- 
ter. . Local headquarters are in Mil- 
waukee, and the amount of the invest- 
ment in this state is given as $58,919. 
The concern operates a chain of restau- 
rants known as the Baltimore Lunch, 
and maintains a large bakery in Milwau- 
kee to serve local needs. 

The Wernig Baking Co., Green Bay, 
now establishing a large wholesale bak- 
ing plant, will have a fleet of six auto 
trucks for delivery service within a 
radius of 50 to 100 miles. Special bodies 
have been built by the Auto Body Co., 
Appleton, with inclosed cab and a 
shelved rear compartment. They are a 
light cream color, with red panels and 
the Wernig name in gold. 

The Bake-Rite System bakery, Janes- 
ville, Wis., has been taken over by H. C. 
Kliefoth, who has assumed obligations 
held by a local bank, following the dis- 
appearance of John P. Zimmer, alias 
John P. Hagen. Mrs. Hagen filed suit 
for divorce, in which it was revealed that 
the defendant’s correct name is Zimmer. 
She has been operating the bakery for 
nearly a year, but will return to the 
Fast. 


The Muhs Bakery Co., Sheboygan, 
which recently was incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock as a development 
of the wholesale and retail bakery busi- 
ness established in 1913 by Fred Muhs, 
Sr., will spend some $40,000 in enlarg- 
ing its bakery at 1128-34 Geele Avenue. 
The improvements, which are expected to 
be completed before the holidays, will 
make the Muhs company one of the larg- 
est in Wisconsin. 

The Atlas Bread Factory, 927 Central 
Avenue, Milwaukee, has taken over the 
production of the Lachenmaier Perfect 
bread, a whole wheat loaf made for 
many years on a Jimited scale by William 
Lachenmaier, a health expert of Milwau- 
kee widely known throughout the Mid- 
dle West, who it is reported has entered 
into a 10-year contract with the Atlas 
shop to produce and distribute the loaf, 
which will be wrapped and bear a dis- 
tinctive design as follows: “Lachenmaier’s 
Perfect Bread—Rich in Vitamins—Atlas- 
Baked.” 


Floyd W. Bennison, for many years 
secretary of the Bennison-Lane Co., 
wholesale bakery, 19 North High Street, 
Janesville, has retired from the concern. 
Albert Bennison and Robert Lane have 
acquired his interest, and become secre- 
tary and vice president, respectively. 
J. E. Lane is president, and A. H. Ben- 
nison vice president and treasurer. This 
business, established in 1900, has grown 
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to be one of the largest wholesale bak- 
ing concerns in the Northwest, with a 
large trade territory in Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois. 

L. E. Meyer. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Business Somewhat Improved—Output Nor- 
mal, but Prices Weak, with Some 
Cutting—Flour Sales Larger 


Seatriz, Wasu.—Unchanged condi- 
tions prevail along the Pacific Coast. 
Business is a trifle better than in the 
two or three preceding months, but 
lacks the proper percentage above nor- 
mal which general conditions seem to 
warrant. Outputs are about normal, but 
prices are weak at last month’s quota- 
tions, with heavy price cutting in most 
localities. 

Standard bread quotations are 8@9c 
for the 1-lb and 10@llc for the 1%-lb 
loaf, wholesale, wrapped. However, the 
1-lb loaf is being sold as low as 6c, and 
a number of localities report 9c as the 
prevailing wholesale price among price 
cutters for the 1%-lb loaf. The quality 
of the cut price bread is fair, but below 
standard. 

Heavier flour buying is reported, pur- 
chases for stock and future delivery cov- 
ering capacities well up to Jan. 1. Large 
wholesale concerns are well stocked, but 
smaller ones and retail bakers are still 
awaiting a better market. 

Weather conditions all over the terri- 
tory have been ideal. This has led many 
bakers to take advantage of the opening 
of the fish and game seasons and spend 
a few days with rod and gun in the 
hills. 








NOTES 

Torrence, Cal., has a new bakery op- 
erated by N. T. Top. 

The Daylight bakery, Santa Monica, 
Cal., has installed new equipment. 

Bakersfield, Cal., has a “Mity-Nice” 
bakery opened by Edward Jenkyn. 

H. C. Calley has opened the Rockridge 
bakery, on Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. Kuehl has sold the Lincoln Park 
bakery, San Francisco, to J. Kirsten. 

An electric oven will be installed in 
Kuhn Bros.’ café and bakery, Seattle. 

The French pastry bakery, Tacoma, re- 
cently installed new machine equipment. 

A revolving gas oven has been in- 
stalled by the Quality bakery, Taft, Cal. 

George Reaume is remodeling the bak- 
ery at Tenino, Wash., recently purchased. 

L. A. Graversen has purchased the W. 
S. Salle bakery at Friday Harbor, Wash. 

Some new machine equipment has been 
installed in Gail’s bakery, San Francisco. 

G. H. Exley has bought the Polly Ann 
bakery, Chico, Cal., from J. S. Forward. 

F. Niebling is the new owner of Peters’ 
bakery, on University Avenue, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Fire did about $3,000 damage to W. 
E. Southwood’s city bakery, Sandpoint, 
Idaho, 

H. Rottler has purchased the Redwood 
Highway bakery, Willits, Cal., from S. 
Arnold. 

Geller’s bakery, on University Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal., has been sold to Carl 
Metzke. 

A portable gas oven has been installed 
in Price’s bakery on Clement Street, San 
Francisco. 

The Ward bakery, Chelan, Wash., is 
installing a brick oven. T. R. Ward is 
proprietor. 

Johnson & Davis have opened the Pa- 
cific pie bakery on Pacific Avenue, San 
Pedro, Cal. 

The Vienna a ay | Petaluma, Cal., has 
been sold to J. Bundy, formerly of 
Healdsburg. 

C. E. Barrett, proprietor Barrett’s 
bakery, Seaside, Oregon, has installed a 
dough mixer. 

The Sunshine Bread Co., Fresno, Cal., 
has purchased a wrapping machine for 
its new plant. 

Frank Balzer, proprietor Barker bak- 
ery, Phoenix, Ariz., was a recent visitor 
in Los Angeles. 

G. A. Saunders, proprietor Sanitary 
electric bakery, Cottage Grove, Oregon, 
with Mrs, Saunders, spent his vacation 





in Portland, Oregon, and Vancouver, 
B.C. 


The Superior bakery, Bakersfield, Cal., 
has purchased another divider. F. Os- 
wald is manager. 

The Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) Electric 
Bakery has been sold to B. E, Bentley 
and G. R. Bates. 

V. S. Lockett has sold his Polly Ann 
bakery, Palo Alto, Cal., and returned 
to San Francisco. 

Guy Stockton, of San Bernardino, Cal., 
with Mrs. Stockton, has been visiting rel- 
atives in Indiana. 

Compton’s lunch and commissary, on 
Ellis Street, San Francisco, will soon be 
open to the public. 

“Petitfil’s,’ Los Angeles, has installed 
an oven in the branch it is opening on 
West Seventh Street. 

Harry Pemberton, proprietor Golden 
Rule bakery, Seattle, is installing a com- 
plete new make-up unit. 

The United States bakery has been 
opened in Seattle, on Minor Avenue 
North, by Thomas Pappas, 

The South Bend (Wash.) Baking Co. 
has contracted for a new electric oven. 
C. D. Noonan is proprietor. 

E. O. Schubert, of Schubert’s bakery, 
San Francisco, has returned from a hunt- 
ing trip in southern Oregon. 

A school for fancy bakers has been 
opened at 404 East Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, by Joseph Du Pont. 

G. W. Skinner, president Washington 
Bakeries Corporation, Seattle, has placed 
an order for an automatic divider. 

J. L. Tice, of Bozeman, Mont., a re- 
cent visitor in Portland, is on the look- 
out for a new location for a bakery. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, and Mrs. Haynes, 
are spending several weeks in the East. 

R. L. Thomas has sold his bakery at 
Tillimook, Oregon, to J. H. Nash, and 
plans making an extended eastern trip. 

Whipped by a strong breeze, fire which 
originated in a bakery at Bothell, Wash., 
did $15,000 damage to the business sec- 
tion of the town. 

That not a bakery was touched by the 
fire that did millions of dollars’ damage 
to Berkeley, in September, is reported by 
the local association. 

V. S. Lockett has sold the Polly Ann 
bakery, Palo Alto, Cal., to P. C. Pauls. 
Mr. Pauls formerly owned a bakery in 
the state of Washington. 

A. Gray has opened a bakery at East 
Fourth and Breed streets, Los Angeles. 
Baking will be done for both the whole- 
sale and the retail trades. 

The White Rose bakery, Santa Rosa, 
Cal., is now in its new quarters at 219 
Fourth Street. H. S. Fetch and R. 
Dettwyler are proprietors. 

The Capital Candy & Cracker Co., Sac- 
ramento, has been absorbed by the Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co., which plans making 
extensive improvements in the plant, 

The Superior bakery, Bakersfield, Cal., 
has ordered an American divider to be 
delivered at once. Later it will remodel 
the building and add more equipment. 


Charles Heighton, secretary Washiug- 
ton State Master ‘Bakers’ Association, 
with headquarters in Seattle, is touring 
the state, investigating baking condi- 
tions. 


The Rose Baking Co., with headquar- 
ters at Twenty-second and Myrtle streets, 
Oakland, will distribute its bakery prod- 
ucts through the Figely Wiggly stores in 
Alameda County, Cal. 


Harry Korn, of the University bakery, 
Eugene, Oregon, in September enter- 
tained his nephew, Thomas Korn, en 
route to Los Angeles, where he is inter- 
ested in the Pacific Baking Co. 


The Green bakery, Dinuba, Cal., has 
been enlarged and several pieces of 
equipment added. The addition is to be 
equipped with a small brick oven, and 
will be used as a pastry department. 

W. H. Brooks, of the Natchrel Food 
Products Co., San Francisco, has opened 
a branch in the Oakland Sanitary Mar- 
ket at Tenth and Washington. A gas 
oven and some small bakery equipment 
have been installed. 

The Faultless Bread Co., San Jose, 
Cal., is having plans prepared for a new 
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bakery building. A lot has been pur- 
chased, financial backing has been ar- 
ranged, and work on the new plant wil! 
start in a few weeks, 

J. Q. Haskins, manager Long Beach 
(Cal.) Baking Co., for his company re- 
ceived the Freer Trophy Cup in Sep- 
tember, for the best loaf of bread among 
several hundred submitted by bakers al] 
over the United States. 

The Newbury Bakery Co., known as 
the Blue Bird bakery, Bakersfield, Cal., 
has been completely destroyed by fire, 
with only partial insurance. The loss 
was estimated at $15,000. Plans for re- 
building are being made. 

Samuel Langendorf, of the Langen- 
dorf Baking Co., San Francisco, and J, 
S. Goldie, of the Perfection Bread Co, 
Sacramento, are visiting cities in the 
Middle West and the East, studying 
bakery conditions and methods. 


Olds, Wortman & King, a large de- 
partment store of Portland, on its sev- 
enty-second anniversary baked a cake 
weighing over 300 lbs. It took several 
days to complete, was made in three tiers, 
and stood four feet high. After the 
anniversary, the cake was cut and given 
to customers. 


Peter Beisel, secretary and business 
manager of the St. Louis local of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Union of America, is in Portland, at- 
tending the national convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. Other 
delegates from the bakery workers are 
A. A. Myrup, Chicago, national treas- 
urer, and J. Goldstone, New York, gen- 
eral organizer. 


The new plant of the South City bak- 
ery, San Francisco, is rapidly nearing 
completion. Plans for a big public 
opening early in December are being 
made, and will include a light luncheon. 
Representatives of concerns ‘that 
equipped the plant and sell the ingre- 
dients used in the products manufac- 
tured by the bakery, have been invited to 
be present to tell the guests the value 
of their products. V. Boido is man- 


ager. 





TIDEWATER BAKERS’ CLUB 


The bakers of tidewater Virginia, who 
recently formed the Tidewater Bakers’ 
Club at Norfolk, held their first business 
session on Sept, 27, in the Fleischmann 
Building, that city. The meeting was 
presided over by L. A. Schillinger, of 
the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Norfolk, 
while L. E. Duncan, secretary, and W. 
J. Andrews, treasurer, were present, as 
well as Roscoe Banta, E. L. Potter and 
S. Longman, members of the board of 
governors. 

President Schillinger expressed pleas- 
ure at seeing such an excellent turnout, 
and urged the bakers to keep up this 
attendance. He said: “Nothing can take 
the place of personal attendance. There 
are scores of bakers who, just at this 
time, sorely need the invigorating and 
stimulating effect of a meting, but 
miss it through nonattendance.” 

Secretary Duncan read the minutes of 
the organization meeting, as well as a 
number of communications, all of which 
were approved, 

It was the consensus of the meeting 
that some of the daily newspapers £0 
off half-cocked on their bakery news and 
the secretary was instructed to follow 
up such unfair criticism and set the 
papers right. 

The proposed bylaws and constitution 
were read and laid over until the next 
meeting. These are practically the same 
as the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has under consideration. 

In order that the public can learn 
what the Tidewater Bakers’ Club is (o- 
ing for Norfolk and surrounding ter'i- 
tory, it was agreed to invite prominent 
speakers to address the bakers at fre- 
quent intervals. 

During the discussion, it developed 
that Dr. Schenk, head of the health de- 
partment, was a good friend of the 
bakers, and the members agreed to su)- 
port him in enforcing the laws. A car- 
paign against improper handling of bak- 
ery products, started by Dr. Schenk’s 
department, resulted in the arrest of 
three bakery drivers on the day of the 
meeting. The employing bakers are 
heartily in favor of this law, and will 
see that it is carried out. 
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G. A. Foote, of Foote Bros. Co., Nor- 
folk, in addressing the meeting, praised 
the bakers for forming a local association 
and pointed out that personal contact, 
heart-to-heart talks, disagreements turned 
into agreements by light of reason, €x- 
change | of personal experiences, mutual 
discussions and solutions of problems 
are among the obligations which each 
and every member should consider it in- 
cumbent upon him to assist in carrying 
out, and local meetings are essential. 

R. T. Hambelton, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. spoke on the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign, and concluded his 
remarks by saying that the trouble with 
most members of an association is that, 
with the payment of their dues, they 
feel that they have religiously discharged 
all their duties and obligations. It is 
the narrow and limited responsibility to 
which members elect to confine them- 
selves that stunts the growth of an as- 
sociation. True it is that financial sup- 
port is one of the most important as- 
sets; but just as it has been demon- 
strated in war, it is the morale in the 
army, and not the money back of it, 
that determines the victor of the day. 

E. L. Potter, manager of the Liberty 
Baking Co., spoke at length on the good 
the allied tradesmen can do in boosting 
a bakers’ association, and urged the 
salesmen to do their best to help build a 
strong organization in the Tidewater ter- 
ritory. 

NOTES 


Cc. T. Godwin, production manager of 
the Gardner Bakeries, Norfolk, was pres- 
ent 

C. A. Miller, F. N. West, J. W. Welsh 
and A. L, Whitehurst represented the 
Fleischmann Co, 

W. J. Ruez, of the Model Bakery, Inc., 
Norfolk, and J. L. Chaffee, Portsmouth, 
are enthusiastic association bakers. 

H. O. Miller, president Carolina Bak- 
ing Co. Charlotte, N. C., came up to 
meet his Virginia colleagues, and con- 
tinued his journey to Baltimore. 

J. S. Gardner, the Ward Baking Co., 
and G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co., ar- 
rived together, took in the sights, attend- 
ed the meeting and left together. 

J. M. Wainwright, a well-known mer- 
chandise broker of Montgomery, Ala., is 
now state manager of Alabama for the 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and 
Norfolk, and will have his headquarters 
at Mobile. Mr. Wainwright spent a 
number of days in Baltimore during the 
month getting acquainted with the manu- 
facturing and distribution of Gardner’s 
famous cakes. 

J. H. Woolridge, secretary Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, while in Nor- 
folk, went to Virginia Beach to confer 
with the Hotel Men’s Association rela- 
tive to the annual convention of his or- 
ganization to be held at that resort next 
June. He says they have ample hotel 
accommodations for 1,200 people without 
crowding, at reasonable rates, with all 
hotels facing the ocean. 


J. H. Woorrince. 
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KANSAS CITY BAKERY NEWS 


Bread and Cracker Sales Good—Campaign 
Started to Make Toast More Popular— 
Bakers’ Club Sponsors Movement 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Slight gains in 
bread sales came with the return of cool 
weather and the opening of schools. The 
increase was not large, but production is 
above normal for the season. All the 
larger bakers in Greater Kansas City 
reported good business last month; this 
is confirmed by the way bakers are tak- 
ing delivery on flour contracts. 

Bakers bought little new flour during 
October. They contracted for good-sized 
supplies early in the season, when prices 
were 50@75c bbl under the present mar- 
ket. With these purchases now avail- 
able, and the wheat market rather un- 
certain, they have shown no enthusiasm 
for making further contracts. City sales- 
men for local mills report fair buying 
by the smaller neighborhood bakers who 
sell their products at retail. 

Sweet goods, especially butter rolls, 
seem to be gaining in popularity. Sales 
of cakes and pies also have increased 
since the drop from summer tempera- 
tures. 

Prices have remained stationary, and 
give little indication of fluctuating. No 
trouble has been experienced with bread 
prices in Kansas City or other important 
southwestern cities since the disastrous 
“bread war” a year ago. 





BIG DEMAND FOR CRACKERS 


Demand for crackers is exceptionally 
active, according to Joseph McQueeny, 
general manager Loose-Wiles_ Biscuit 
Co., Kansas City. 

“In our business there is always a 
heavy fall demand,” Mr. McQueeny said. 
“This generally starts about Oct. 1, but 
this year it began a month earlier. Cool 
weather early in the fall makes a good 
cracker business. 

“Our payroll last week was the largest 
since our factory was established here 
22 years ago. With our plant running 
full time, it has been necessary to add 
a night crew in practically every de- 
partment. The number of people em- 
ployed last week was 1,893, compared 
with approximately 1,600 in the same 
week last year. We employ, steadily, 
more people now than at any time since 
the summer of 1920.” 

Mr. McQueeny reported an increase 
of 25 per cent in sales over last year. 
Indications are that this increase will 
hold for some time. 


CHEAP GASOLINE AIDS BAKERS 


A fight between gasoline companies 
has proven profitable for bakeries op- 
erating motor trucks. Prices have 
dropped from around 25c gallon to 13.9¢ 
at filling stations, with a tank wagon 
price of 11.9c. The reduction was 
thought to be temporary when first put 
into effect, but it has ruled for over a 
month, and there is no indication of an 
increase. 

Most bakeries in Kansas City use 





Where Uniformity Is Needed 
Samples of only a few of the verious types of Pullman bread baked for the restaurant and hotel trade in Chicago 


electric trucks, but the number of motor 
trucks operated is large enough to mean 
a substantial saving in their upkeep. 


“NO-DOUGH-TIME” PROCESS 


Most of the larger Kansas City bak- 
eries have been experimenting with the 
new “No-Dough-Time” process of bread 
making recently, but no commercial loaf 
baked under it has been offered here. 
The bakers are noncommittal about the 
results of their experiments, but none 
of those interviewed were planning to 
use the formula. 


TOAST CAMPAIGN INAUGURATED 


Between $8,000 and $10,000 will be 
spent by the Kansas City Bakers’ Club 
within the next 10 weeks in a campaign 
to increase the use of toast as a break- 
fast food. The first of a series of adver- 
tisements appeared in a local newspaper 
on Oct. 16. 

Besides the newspaper advertising, the 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. and the 
manufacturers of the “Hotpoint” line 
of electrical appliances will further the 
campaign. On announced dates, all 
members of the Kansas City Bakers’ 
Club will inclose a coupon inside the 
wrapper of each loaf of bread. The 
coupon will entitle the holder to a rebate 
of $2 on a “Hotpoint” electric toaster. 
This rebate will be partly absorbed by 
the bakers and partly by the electrical 
dealers. 

The first of the series of newspaper 
advertisements occupied a 10-inch, two- 
column space, and was built attractively 
around a pen drawing of a breakfast 
scene. The first three lines of the copy 
were electrotyped in heavy black letter- 
ing, reading: “Two hearty yawns—A 
splash in the tub—and then Toast.” The 
body of the advertisement was as follows: 

“That’s the way to start the day right. 

“Fruit, maybe, and scrambled eggs and 
coffee—but never forgetting toast. 

“Toast whets the brain to a keen edge 
the first thing in the morning. Get into 
the habit of eating toast for breakfast. 
Nothing is more appetizing, nothing is 
more healthful, than piping hot toast, 
browned to suit and spread with savory, 
melting butter. It’s easily prepared, 
too.” 

Copy for the advertisements will be 
changed each time they appear. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





FOR BETTER RESTAURANT BREAD 

Can the restaurants of America, most 
of which bake their own bread, bring up 
its quality until it uniformly does its 
part to sell the idea of quality bread to 
America’s hosts of restaurant eating peo- 

le? 

: In an effort to get restaurant bread up 
in the forefront of quality bread, Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, attended the convention 
of the National Restaurant Association, 
at Cincinnati, Oct. 10. 

With him he took a curious exhibit. It 
was in the form of loaves of restaurant 
bread, which representatives of the 
American Institute of Baking had pur- 
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chased in making the rounds of Chicago 
restaurants. 

He pointed out that bakers and res- 
taurant men had something at least to 
work for in common, since there were 
12 different sizes of bread pans required 
to make the restaurant bread of one 
small part of Chicago alone. He pointed 
out how co-operation between bakers and 
restaurant men, each group speaking 
through its organized national headquar- 
ters, could remedy this. 

He spoke again for co-operation be- 
tween the two national organizations 
when he emphasized the ability of the 
American Institute of Baking to examine 
all restaurant bread, score it, and build 
up the loaves for America’s restaurant 
men in general, by advising every one 
with a cripple output how to improve it, 
and bring its quality up to the best pos- 
sible level. He told how bakers all over 
the country had built up their loaves 
through use of American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation facilities at the American Insti- 
tute. 

It is probable that a new contact has 
been established between restaurant men 
and the baking industry, just as new 
contacts have been made at the American 
Institute with the bee men’s national or- 
ganization, so that it is now going in sol- 
idly behind the “Toast for Breakfast” 
campaign. Similar contacts with the but- 
ter men’s national organization, the Meat 
Institute, the Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association and similar bodies are revo- 
lutionizing advertising styles to the ad- 
vantage of bread as the universal carrier. 





MACARONI NOTES 

Members of the Joliet (Ill.) Rotary 
Club were entertained by the Joliet 
Macaroni Co. during the month. After 
being escorted through the plant, they 
were treated to a seven-course macaroni 
dinner. 

The recent annual conference of the 
sales force of the Crescent Macaroni & 
Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa, and the 
annual picnic of the employees and their 
families, were wonderful successes. The 
32 salesmen were welcomed by President 
Paulo Roddewig. Addresses were made 
by C. B. Schmidt, vice president, on 
“The Macaroni Industry”; by H. J. 
Schmidt, treasurer and sales manager, 
who outlined the policy of the firm for 
the coming year; by F. L. Ray, credit 
man, on “Credit and Collection”; and by 
H. W. Becker, on “Selling Service.” Im- 
mediately following the conference, the 
salesmen, together with the employees’ 
families, inspected the plant. The sales- 
men were given a luncheon at High Spot 
Acres, the beautiful home of the presi- 
dent, with all enjoying a ride on the 
Mississippi River to Linwood Park, 
where games were indulged in and a 
picnic supper served. 

The Mercurio Bros. Spaghetti Mfg. 
Co., now located at 823-825 North Eigh- 
teenth Street, St. Louis, has secured 
larger quarters at 715-717 South Seventh 
Street. 

The plant of the Rockford (IIl.) Mac- 
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aroni Mfg. Co., which has been closed for 
some time, will be reopened under new 
management, after alterations and re- 
pairs have been made. 

Employees of the Boston Spaghetti 
Mfg. Co., and their families, enjoyed a 
pleasant outing at Lynnfield, Mass. 
Sports and games, boxing matches, etc., 
made up the programme for the day. 

A reduction of 25 per cent in the freight 
rates on macaroni products shipped out 
of Omaha, Neb., to the Southeast, be- 
came effective Oct. 1, 1923, according to 
W. H. Young, traffic manager of the 
Fremont traffic bureau, who has been 
handling the traffic affairs of the Skinner 
Mfg. Co., Omaha. Mr. Young states that 
the traffic commission did not give all 
asked for or that the macaroni shipper 
feels that he is entitled to, so he will 
ask for a reargument in the near future. 

The Randazzo Macaroni Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, which was awarded judgment for 
a shortage in a shipment of flour over 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad by 
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the lower court, recently had the award 
affirmed by the court of appeals in St. 
Louis. The case involved a shipment of 
504 sacks flour, 182 of which were miss- 
ing when the car was opened by the pur- 
chaser. The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
company accepted the shipment in Min- 
neapolis and carried it to its St. Louis 
yards, where it was turned over to the 
Terminal Railroad Association. The 
road presented the “seal record” on the 
car to show that it was perfect when 
delivery was made to the St. Louis belt 
line. When the macaroni company start- 
ed to unload the shipment, the seal on 
the car was found broken. During the 
trial the initial carrier argued that be- 
cause it had placed the shipment in the 
hands of the belt line intact its responsi- 
bility ceased. In the face of the ap- 
parent fact that the seal was tampered 
with after delivery to the St. Louis line, 
the courts held that the initial . carrier 
was responsible for the shipment from 
beginning to end. 








THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XXXI: WHAT IS A PERFECT | LOAF? 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


Bread manufacturers everywhere are 
constantly making inquiry as to what 
constitutes a perfect loaf of bread. 
Most bakers are, in their own particular 
way, conscientiously striving to make the 
best bread possible, but are in most 
cases falling far short of producing an 
ideal one. Perfect bread has never been 
baked, and in all probability never will 
be, but whenever a baker is able to 
rightly visualize the perfect loaf then, 
and only then, will he be able to very 
closely approach perfection in its manu- 
facture. 

Unfortunately, most bread makers 
think that a perfect loaf is one that is 
perfect in external and internal appear- 
ance; a loaf of good bloom, proper 
glaze, right break, correct size and shape; 
one that has a close grain, good texture, 
a pleasing flavor, is palatable, and pos- 
sesses a clear white or creamy white 
crumb. Some few think that the all- 
important thing is to have bread that 
keeps well, but this is not the most im- 
portant thing. 

Most bakers agree that bread must be 
nutritious, but have confused and er- 
roneous ideas as to the nutritional values 
of the various raw materials used in 
making it. They are in most instances 
wholly incapable of determining the cor- 
rect proportions of these ingredients to 
use in a formula from which the most 
nutritious bread might be made. With 
the discovery of vitamins, bread manu- 
facturers have come to more fully realize 
the complexity of this problem. 


A PERFECT LOAF 


A perfect loaf would be one that 
measured up to all of the specifications 
of physical properties, both externally 
and internally; it would possess good 
keeping qualities; it would also meet all 
of the nutritional requirements of the 
body. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


This involves a great many things. 
Some of the most important ones are 
grade and quality of raw materials; 
properly balanced formula; type of mix- 
er and method of mixing; consistency 
and temperature of dough; temperature 
and humidity of dough room; method of 
punching (if running straight doughs) ; 
time of fermentation; type of divider 
and rounder; time of proving; kind of 
loaf molder; amount and kind of dust- 
ing flour used; adjustment of molder; 
method of panning; size, shape and 
spacing of pans; greasing and tempera- 
ture of pans; manner of proofing; kind 
of oven and its temperature; amount of 
steam er —— of oeede ab ar 
ing; condition when wrap or p $ 
ont time to table. 

Bakers that even closely approach per- 
fection in the physical properties of bread 
are few. One mistake in mixing, ferment- 
ing, making up, proofing, baking, cool- 
ing, or wrapping might be responsible 
for an inferior quality of loaf. This 


might be due to carelessness or igno- 
rance; in either case the results are 
equally serious. 


KEEPING QUALITIES 


This is of sufficient importance to dis- 
cuss separately. Poor keeping qualities 
of bread might be due to incorrect for- 
mula, improper fermentation, too great 
proof, cold oven, wrong method of cool- 
ing, excessive exposure after being 
cooled, or to severe climatic conditions. 
Fortunately, the most nutritious bread, 
properly made, possesses the best keep- 
ing qualities. 


NUTRITIONAL PROPERTIES 


The first students of nutrition used 
the calorie in making comparisons of 
the values of various foods. The calorie 
is a unit for the measurement of heat. 
It represents the amount of heat neces- 
sary to raise 1,000 grams of water 
through one degree centigrade. A defi- 
nite quantity of any food wa’ completely 
oxidized, or completely burned, and the 
heat produced was carefully measured 
by accurate instruments known as calo- 
rimeters. Those foods giving off the 
greatest amount of heat were considered 
the most nutritjous ones. This method 
furnished some valuable information as 
to comparative food values, but did not 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

A better method was then found, and 
much consideration began to be given to 
the balanced ration. Authorities in nu- 
trition began to learn that for a diet to 
be complete it must not only supply 
the required number of calories, but it 
must be composed of the correct propor- 
tion of proteins, fats, carbohydrates and 
mineral salts. 

After further study, however, it was 
found that the various carbohydrates 
(sugars) differ somewhat in digestibility 
or food value. It was also learned that 
the proteins differ in nutritional value. 
Some are complete, others are not. Some 
are more easily broken up and assimi- 
lated than others. A mixture of grain 
and animal proteins is much more desir- 
able than either one alone. 

In the case of fats, they were also 
found to be dissimilar in value; some 
were more easily digested and assimi- 
lated than others. It was also learned 
that they differ widely in their values 
as a food substance for the body. The 
quantity and kind of mineral salts re- 
quired for the body were also deter- 
mined. But this greater knowledge con- 
cerning the balanced ration also failed to 
prove entirely satisfactory. There were 
many things about nutrition which this 
did not explain. 

It was not until vitamins were discov- 
ered that those engaged in nutritional 
work began to be more fully able to ex- 
plain the mysteries connected therewith. 
Our knowledge of vitamins is still very 
meager. They seem to be little organic 
substances present to a greater or less 
degree in foods. So far, scientists have 











been unable to separate them and de- 
scribe them in terms of size, shape, color, 
etc. We know them more from what 
they do and where found than from 
what they really are. 

So far, three have been discovered. 
These are known as fat-soluble A, water- 
soluble B, and water-soluble C. Fat- 
soluble A is found in some fats. Butter 
fat and beef oleo oil are very rich in this 
vitamin. Some fats appear to contain 
unappreciable amounts or none of this 
important vitamin. Water-soluble B 
abounds in milk and cereals. Water- 
soluble C is found in fruits and vege- 
tables. 

One might consume the correct amount 
of food containing the right proportions 
and the right kinds of proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates and mineral salts, and still 
be poorly nourished. It is equally as im- 
portant, or more so, that food taken into 
the body contain a sufficient amount of 
the three vitamins to insure growth, 
maintenance, and good health. A slow 
growth, rickets, scurvy, beri-beri, pel- 
lagra, etc., can be traced directly to the 
consumption of foods deficient in one 
or more of the vitamins. 

Vitamins are the spark plugs of the 
body. They furnish the connecting link 
between food and body tissue or proto- 
plasm. The presence of liberal quanti- 
ties of vitamins enables the transforma- 
tion of food into body material to pro- 
mote growth, maintain body weight and 
prevent diseases. : 

The average loaf of baker’s or home 
made bread fails to meet the nutritional 
requirements of the body. Whole wheat 
bread is a little better in this respect 
than the average white bread, but when 
made from a rich, well-balanced formula 
it is far short of being a complete food; 
besides, only a small percentage of bread 
eaters will use it. 

Carefully conducted feeding experi- 
ments have been and are still being con- 
ducted by the best authorities on nutri- 
tion to determine the food value of more 
highly nutritious bread. The results have 
already shown some very interesting and 
startling facts. 

While some child feeding experiments 
are being conducted, most of the tests 
are being confined to the white albino 
rats, white mice, guinea pigs and pigeons. 
Of these, the white rats are preferred, 
as they can be caged and their diets 
easily restricted, while this is a difficult 
matter in feeding children. 

The span of life of the white rat is 
only about one twenty-fifth that of man, 
which enables the rapid accumulation of 
data. Fortunately, the white rat and man 
require the same kinds of food, and the 
information obtained from feeding these 
animals can be applied directly to cor- 
rect feeding of human beings. 

In a number of the best nutritional 
laboratories in America it has been con- 
clusively demonstrated that white rats die 
within about eight weeks when fed sole- 
ly on the ordinary white breads made 
by the baker or the housewife, while if 
fed on a highly nutritious white bread 
they make as rapid and satisfactory nor- 
mal growth as when fed on a well-bal- 
anced mixed diet of cereals, milk, meat, 
and vegetables. On this type of white 
bread they also reproduce at the same 
rate as those fed on the mixed diet. 

We now have authentic records of 
five or more generations of large, 
healthy, strong rats and mice that have 
received nothing as food but this super- 
white bread and water. 


CHILD FEEDING TESTS 


The results obtained from child feed- 
ing tests are also of immense interest and 
confirm those obtained from animal feed- 
ing. In the same pamphlets the follow- 
ing statements are contained: 

“Arrangements have been made under 
competent direction for the feeding of 
the Vitovim loaf to children in institu- 
tions and private homes, one group re- 
ceiving Vitovim as its sole cereal food 
in addition to the average diet of other 
foods, the other group receiving the same 
diet with the exception that ordinary 
white bread and cereals are substituted 
for Vitovim bread. 

“The results already confirm the con- 
clusions derived from the animal feed- 
ing experiments. Groups receiving Vito- 
vim as part of their diet are making uni- 
formly ter gains in height and 
weight dan cities of the same age 
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and nationality and under the same ob- 
servation whose diet contains ordinary 
cereals and ordinary white bread. The 
results will be published when tests are 
finished.” 

This concern also gives a list of in- 
gredients that go to make up this super- 
loaf. They are: “(a) Wheat flour. (}) 
An extract rich in vitamin B, soluble 
proteins and mineral salts from wheat 
germ and bran. (c) Whole milk as the 
only liquid, plus added whole milk solids, 
including the vitamin A and milk sults, 
(d) Soluble calcium salts. (e) The usual 
leavening ingredients, including yeast, 
salt, shortening and yeast food. ‘he 
shortening is, besides butter, selected 
beef oleo oil.” 

The comparative analyses of average 
white bread, highly nutritious white 
bread and 100 per cent whole wieat 
bread are as follows: 

Grams per Ib of bread (28.3 gms=1 oz): 
Homespun 
Average 100 


Ward's good whole 
Vitovim white whet 





bread bread bread 
MONEE .vccccces 172.1 172.1 172.1 
Pee 199.3 213.4 187.4 
Protein (NX65.7).. 40.5 33.7 39.1 
££ eee 16.3 10.4 17.2 
| eee 8.2 1.3 2 
BED. sentecccisces 9.6 6.5 11 
| re osce 26.0 16.6 17 
Lactose 10.2 1.6 2 
WIDE wccocccccves 4 3 ) 
Grams mineral matter per Ib of bread 
Chlorine Cl ...... 2.90 3.08 { 
Phosphates P205.. 2.37 -86 3.13 
* Potash KeO ...... 1.54 -50 1.54 
Sodium Na ...... 1.81 1.77 1.95 
Sulphates SOzg ... 1.13 45 
Magnesia MgO... -23 .20 7 
Tame CaO ......¢ 1.76 15 1 
Silica SiOe ....... -050 .059 045 
Iron FegOg ...... -021 -010 024 
Manganese MnOg. trace eee trace 
Bromine Br ..... trace trace trace 
Analyses in detail (per cent): 
Moisture ......... 38.00 38.00 38.00 
BtAPER «.cccvcvsees 43.98 47.10 41.36 
Protein (NX65.7).. 8.94 7.44 8.52 
Petal BRS ocvcsece 3.60 2.29 3.78 
Butterfat ........ 1.80 -28 45 
BED 6 viccdesccses 2.11 1.43 2.42 
EMOtOGO cc ccsccsee 2.26 1.35 1.44 
Total sugar ...... 3.28 3.67 3.54 
Crude fiber ...... -09 -07 1.98 
Mineral content of breads (per cent) 
Chlorine Cl ...... .64 -68 
Phosphates P20Oz.. -50 -19 9 
Potash K,2O ..... 34 -1l 34 
Sodium Na ...... -40 .39 13 
Sulphates SOg ... 25 -10 1 
Magnesia MgO ... .05 045 7 
Lime CaO ....... .39 .032 068 
Silica SiOg ....... -011 .013 010 
Iron Fe2Og ...... -0045 -0022 052 
Manganese MnOo. trace woes trace 
Bromine Br ..... trace trace trace 


The additional cost of making this 
superbread is only 24%@8c per loaf. 
When one realizes that this bread, water 
and a little fruit and vegetables furnish 
a complete and satisfactory food he 
will fully appreciate its extreme low 
cost, even at the advanced price. 

While it cannot be expected that we 
confine our entire diet to bread, stil! it 
should be the ambition of every bread 
manufacturer to make as nearly pericct 
bread as is possible. While it is not 
yet possible for other bread makers to 
produce this superbread, still they «an 
greatly improve the nutritional valuc of 
their own breads by using liberal qu:n- 
tities of the best milk and also yeast 
food (if not already doing so) to im- 
prove the mineral salt content. By so 
doing the baker will greatly improve the 
food value, keeping qualities and palata- 
bility of his bread, and will thereby be 
as thr wory | the perfect loaf. 

Perfect bread would be perfect in 
physical properties, chemical composi- 
tion and vitamin content. Only such 
bread will completely satisfy the body 
as to growth, maintenance and good 
health. The more nutritious bread is 
made, the greater will be the amount 
consumed per person. 





INDIANA’S STALE BREAD LAW 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—A temporary 'e- 
straining order directing members of the 
state board of health and their agents 
not to prosecute violators of the section 
of the state law which prohibits bakeries 
from purchasing stale bread from con- 
sumers was issued Oct. 11 by Judge 4. 
B. Anderson, in federal court here. The 
order followed a hearing of the case 
sought by the Ward Baking Co. New 
York, against Rollis Hunter, city sealer 
of weights and measures, Hammond, who 
had arrested employees of the company 
for alleged violations of the law. 

Attorneys for the Ward company and 
other bakeries joining in the action de- 
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clared in their arguments before Judge 
Anderson that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, since the bread bought by the 
bakeries was nutritious and was ground 
up and used for chicken feed. 

The order issued stated that it should 
not interfere with the prosecution of 
other suits pending under the law. At- 
torneys were of the opinion that the 
constitutionality of the law would be 
tested by the carrying of these suits to 
the supreme court. 

A bill introduced in the last state as- 
sembly, seeking to repeal that part of 
the Indiana state law that concerns the 
disposition of stale bread, failed of pas- 
“ Curis O. Apion. 





“TOAST FOR BREAKFAST” 


Bakers and Members of the Allied Trades 
Hold Enthusiastic Meeting—Campaign 
to Start Dec. 3 


Curcaco, Inu.—The plans for an ac- 
tive “Toast for Breakfast” campaign 
were received with enthusiasm by rep- 
resentatives of a number of interests 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
production and selling of food products 
at a luncheon held in Chicago on Oct. 15. 
The affair was unique, to say the least, 
and was well attended, about 85 leaders 
of various lines being present. 

The luncheon was given in the Tiger 
Room of the Sherman Hotel, under the 
auspices of the Wheat Council of the 
United States. The menu was specially 
prepared, and centered about toast. 
Around the big room electrical manufac- 
turers had displays of their toasters, and 
home economic teachers prepared toast 
from various kinds of bread, which was 
served with rarebits, chicken a la king, 
cold meats, cheese, jams, etc. Follow- 
ing this luncheon, Harrison Fuller, execu- 
tive vice president of the Wheat Council, 
who presided, gave a short review of the 
plans and activities of his organization, 
and told the audience what it hoped to 
do with the proposed campaign. 

John W. Burns, representative Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation and presi- 
dent Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, was called on to explain how this 
campaign happened to get started and 
what the plans were. Mr. Burns started 
the original toast movement a few years 
ago, and mentioned that this was a good 
way to increase the consumption of 
wheat products, and a means of linking 
up a number of interests that will be 
able to accomplish much in a co-opera- 
tive way. He said the plan is to start 
the mo on Dec. 3, and that they 
expect to have every bakery, grocery, 
milk wagon, ete., carry large posters ad- 
vertising toast with appropriate slogans. 
It is estimated that there are around 
2,400 bakery wagons, 4,000 grocery wag- 
ons and 4,000 milk wagons being used 
daily in the city of Chicago. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, dwelt on the 
bread and advertising question. He 
mentioned the support he had received 
from the dairy bin packing interests, and 
how these people were carrying the mes- 
sage of bread with their products. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the American 
Institute of Baking, who has devoted 
most of his time the past year to develop- 
ing an ideal toaster, gave a splendid de- 





scription of the process of changes pro- - 


duced by toasting. He also told the 
audience what good toast was and how 
the use of toast will increase the use of 
bread. 

John M. Hartley, secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, stated 
that comparative advertising was a thing 
of the past, and that more could be 
gained by co-operative advertising. He 
told the other than bread producers that 
bread was the best companion food to 
things they had to sell, as it would be 
impossible to increase the consumption 
of bread without increasing the use of 
these other products. 

J. W. Hines, of the Ward Baking Co., 
Tepresenting the Chicago Bakers’ Club, 
Said the bakers were in this movement 
100 per cent. 

_A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, promised the active 
Support of the milling industry. 

Chairman Fuller also called on repre- 
Sentatives of many other lines, who 
Promised hearty support. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


W. E. Lloyd, of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co., said his company was in 
sympathy with the movement, and was 
anxious to do all it could. He said in 
Chicago 550,000 families were using elec- 
tricity, and this was a good place to 
start, as only about 10 to 15 per cent of 
the people using electric irons use elec- 
tric toasters. He promised that his 
company would advertise toast on dis- 
play boards and in newspapers, and that 
solicitors would be given instructions to 
help further the movement. 

Miss Alice Irwin, of the home service 
department, People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Co., stated she had figured 21 ways of 
using toast, and that the home service 
department during the week of Dec. 3 
would carry the message of toast to the 
public through 23 lectures and daily 
talks over the radio. Other industries 
heard from were the dairy council, res- 
taurant owners, creamery butter manu- 
facturers, produce dealers and electrical 
toaster manufacturers, 

It was decided to form an executive 
committee, consisting of one member 
from each group, to formulate plans and 
to have full charge of the campaign. 

Among those present were Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, American Bakers’ Association; 
F. J. Bergenthal, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co; W. D. Bleier and J. C. 
Caley, Baker Sons & Perkins, Inc; C. P. 
Brenna, Liberty Yeast Corporation; T. 
W. Brophy, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; 
John W. Burns and J. C. Koster, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation; C. A. Bun- 
nell and Merrill Hutchinson, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; John Canepa, J. B. 
Canepa Co., macaroni; Fred E. Clarke, 
Otto L. Cook, T. Smith and W. H. 
Ulrey, Fleischmann Co; Marshall O. 
Densby, Samuel Goetz and John M. 
Hartley, Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America; L. F. Eaton and E. H. Gam- 
mons, Washburn-Crosby Co; John L. 
Fortune, Fortune Products Co; B. B. 
Grenell, Chapman & Smith Co; W. E. 
Habel, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen; J. 
W. Hines, Ward Baking Co; A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Walter S. Johnson, V. Thomp- 
son Co; A. K. Katzinger, Edward Kat- 
zinger Co; Eugene Lipp, president Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America; L. 
M. Livingston, Livingston Baking Co; 
W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co; M. Lee 
Marshall, United Bakeries Corporation; 
J. J. Paar, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & 
Co; P. G. Pirrie, Advance Milling Co; 
R. J. Roulston, Durand-McNeil-Horner 
Co; Dr. L. A. Rumsey, American Insti- 
tute of Baking; I. K. Russell, editor 
Baking Technology; E. H. Sherwood, 
Community Millers’ Association of Amer- 
ica; R. D. Stuart, Quaker Oats Co; John 
E. Bacon, American Miller; A. J. Bam- 
ford, Bakers Weekly; W. H. Caldwell, 
Community Miller; E. T. Clissold, Bak- 
ers’ Helper; F. W. Colquhoun, Modern 
Miller; N. C. Evans, National Miller; H. 
B. Mitchell, American Miller; C. M. 
Yager, Modern Miller; A. S. Purves and 
S. O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller. 

S. O. Werner. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NEWS 

The Baum bakery, Barnesboro, Pa., 
has been taken over by the Cambria 
Baking Co., which is officered by S. 
Reed Morningstar, of Phillipsburg, Pa., 
as president, F. H. Morningstar vice 
president, and M. E. Richards secretary 
and treasurer. The Baum bakery is 
equipped with modern regen og 4 and 
has two ovens. The plant will be re- 
modeled, enlarged, and additional ma- 
chinery installed. 

The Ward Baking Co. has expended 
more than $100,000 in improvements to 
the Baur Bros. plant, East Liberty, 
Pittsburgh. Harry W. Cramer is man- 


ager. 
"aadvew Hoppmann, Braddock, sold 
his bakery to A. Romanoff, formerly of 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Frank C. Roderus, Braddock, Pa., sold 
his bakery to his son, Frank C., Jr. The 
elder Mr. Roderus has been appointed 
assistant postmaster at Braddock, hence 
his retirement from business. 

Adam Becker and James Wilker pur- 
chased the bakery at Braddock, Pa., for 
years conducted by Max Kweller. 

Andrew Ciffra has purchased the 
plant of the Liberty Baking Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., and is making a number of 
alterations, Mr. Ciffra was formerly 


connected with the Harris-BoyerCo. He 
will do both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. 

The bakery formerly conducted by 
Charles Esher, at Unity, Pa., has been 
purchased by J: A. Naylor, of Blairsville, 
Pa. Mr. Naylor plans to dismantle the 
old building and erect a modern baking 
plant. 

The Hazel Dell bakery, New Castle, 
Pa., has been enlarged, and new ma- 
chinery and an oven installed. The 
owner is John Stoner. 

John A. Herbold has purchased the 
Templeton bakery, Connellsville, Pa., 
and will cater to the retail trade ex- 
clusively. ‘ 

Incorporations: Blume’s Bakery, Inc., 
Scranton; capital stock, $5,000. Joseph 
Blume, president and manager. Key- 
stone bakery, Wilkes-Barre; capital 
stock, $25,000. I. Gutterman, treasurer. 
Aunt Martha’s bakery, Connellsville; 
principals, R. Gaddis, P. Falco and S. T. 


Benford. 
C. C.. Latvs. 





MARYLAND BAKERS 


Regular Monthly Meeting Held in Baltimore 
—Chain Store Competition Di d 
Bakers Told How to Meet Same 


The October meeting of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association, held at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore, was Well attended. 
Among the speakers were L. A. Schil- 
linger, C. E. Meade, George E. Muhly 
and J. H. Woolridge. 

President Henry R. Thomas reviewed 
the activities of the past few months 
and urged the members to take more 
interest in association affairs. He praised 
F. W. Miller, the secretary, who has 
worked long and faithfully and who 
made an extraordinary effort to get out 
a full attendance for this meeting. Mr. 
Thomas spoke of the success of other 
associations, and urged every one to 
give some time and thought to the or- 
ganization during the coming winter 
months and to lend whatever assistance 
they could to the officers. 

Secretary Miller talked on association 
affairs, of his efforts to make the meet- 
ing the biggest one in the history of the 
association, and of the assistance given 
him by allied salesmen and the trade 
papers. 

‘The proposed sanitary bill to be intro- 
duced into the city council of Baltimore 
by the health department was discussed, 
and the committee appointed to handle 
the matter was instructed to keep tab 
on it. W. Behmeyr, Baltimore manager 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., and a 
member of the Baltimore Flour Club, 
stated that that organization had ap- 
pointed a committee to look after the 
bill when it comes up in the city council. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association and a member 
of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, told of the re- 
cent national convention at French Lick 
and the activities of the national organi- 
zation. 

J. H. Woolridge, secretary Potomac 
states body, announced a meeting of 
eastern bakers to be held Oct. 24, at 
Salisbury, Md. He stated that member- 
ship in his organization was nearing the 
500 mark, and efforts were being made 
to increase it to 600 before Jan. 1. 

C. E. Meade said: “The retailer is one 
of the most important factors to be con- 
sidered when one discusses the subject 
of distribution of products. The thing 
that is worrying the retailer today is 
that there are men who believe that they 
can operate more efficiently and at a 
lower cost than an individual can; conse- 
quently, we have chain stores. The rea- 
son why retailers dread them is because 
they fear the competition. If you study 
the men who are afraid of chain stores 
you will find that they operate on a hit- 
or-miss policy, rather than on sound 
managerial policies based on facts col- 
lected from adequate records, from 
trade journals, trade organizations and 
elsewhere.” 








NOTES 
A. H. Schlag, treasurer, and Carl 
Hauswald, vice president, were present. 
John Noppinger has opened a bakery 
in Hagerstown. He is using a Roberts 
portable oven. 
R. R. Beamish, of the Davis Standard 
Bread Co., Los Angeles, who came east 


371 


from French Lick, visited Washington 
on his return trip home. 


Marker & Waybright, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., have added a 3-bbl heavy duty Peer- 
less dough mixer. 

Neubert’s bakery, Cumberland, Md., 
has added a Peerless dough mixer and 
enlarged its shop. 

M. M. Manus, of Haverhill, Mass., vis- 
ited bakers at Baltimore and Washing- 
ton during the month. 

The Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was represented by L. A. Schilling- 
er, president, C. E. Meade and George E. 
Muhly, past presidents, and J. H. Wool- 
ridge, secretary. 

Flour men around the meeting hal! 
were W. W. Swift and Henry C. Benner, 
Empire Milling Co., F. R. Eaton and W. 
Behmeyr, Washburn-Crosby Co., and F. 
F. Thomas, flour broker. 

C. E. Clifton, the well-known flour 
broxer and millers’ agent of Baltimore 
and Washington, who has been confined 
to his residence because of a fall last 
February, is able to be around once 
more. 


M. J. Paschall, Durham, N. C., while 
in Baltimore during the month bought 
some equipment to be installed in the 
one-story brick addition now under con- 
struction to his Star bakery. Another 
steam bread oven is being added. 

Allied tradesmen attending were A. J. 
Will, August Maag Co; F. R. Young, 
Fleischmann Co; Fred Cabell, Cabell Co; 
E. J. Melson, J. H. Day Co; A. T. 
Kaer, Sun Maid Raisin Growers; J. 
Horner, H. J. Keith Co; G. T. Starner, 
Peerless Bread Machine Co. 

E. L. Rippeth, Mount Hope, W. Va., 
is erecting a one-story brick building, 
40x80, to house his growing bakery busi- 
ness. It will be equipped with a com- 
plete outfit of automatic machinery, fur- 
nished by the Peerless Bread Machinery 
Co., and a Middleby-Marshall oven. 


The American Stores and the Knob- 
lock Stores, of Baltimore, two systems of 
chain grocery stores, are selling a 1-lb 
loaf at 5c. The American Stores bake 
their bread in Philadelphia and ship it 
to Baltimore, while the Knoblock Stores, 
a Baltimore corporation, receive their 
supply from a local baker. The latter 
company, however, expects to build its 
own bakery at an early date. 


H. O. Miller, president Carolina Bak- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C., spent a few 
days in Baltimore during the month, in- 
specting wholesale plants to get ideas to 
embody into the $250,000 plant now un- 
der construction by his firm, which will 
be one of the most up to date in the 
South, will occupy a site 100x128, and 
be two stories high, with basement. The 
plans provide for two departments, one 
for bread and the other for cake. The 
company, in building, is providing for 
future requirements. 

J. H. Woorrmee. 





OKLAHOMA ITEMS 


Sims Bros., bakers, Waurika, Okla., 
moved into a new home about Oct. 1. 
New equipment was purchased for both 
the bakery and meat departments. 

Herman Hummel, baker, New Braun- 
fels, Texas, recently bought a delivery 
truck. 

A bakery has been established at Ring- 
lings Okla., by Whitmore & Son. 

he Perfection bakery was to be 


bs ety at Electra, Texas, on Oct. 15 by 


H. Anderson, of Electra, and B. D. 


‘Hockersmith, of Vernon, Texas. 


C. G. Groom, formerly of Electra, 
Texas, has leased a building at Hardy, 
Ark., in which he is to install a bakery. 

An explosion in the Real bakery, Altus, 
Okla., did damage of several hundred 


dollars to equipment and painfully in- 
jured Leslie Melton and H. H. Hubbard, 
ae yom 


Ark., early in October by Owen ris, 
of Conway, Ark. 

A fire of undetermined origin in the 
nes of the Campbell Baking Co., 
hreveport, La., did damage of $1,500, 
fully insured. 

e Alice oe Bakery, formerly 
operated by Fred s, has been re- 
a by J. S. Chappell, of Stockdale, 

exas. 
When a motor car in which he was 
riding was struck by a railroad train re- 


bakery was opened in my eng 
ar 
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cently, L. J. Crockraft, a baker of Bis- 
sier City, La., had a leg broken and sus- 
tained other injuries. 

The Real bakery, Altus, Okla., has in- 
stalled new equipment and increased the 
capacity of the plant and the retail de- 
partment. 

Among exhibitors at the Tri-State Fair 
held recently at Amarillo, Texas, were 
the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, and the Brown Cracker & 
Candy Co., Dallas, Texas. 

The wedding recently at Blackwell, 
Okla., of Lawrence Burke and Miss 
Sarah Moore, both of that place, is an- 
nounced. Both are connected with the 
Star bakery. 

The College store, Chickasha, Okla., has 
been purchased by Mrs, Perry Doss and 
Mrs. M. B. Roddy. The name has been 
changed to the College shop, and a bak- 
ery department is to be installed. Mrs. 
Roddy formerly was owner of the Roddy 
bakery, Chickasha. 

The Schultz bakery, Altus, Okla., has 
been purchased by W. E. Bordelon, of 
Dallas, Texas, a World War veteran, who 
will operate it under the name of Bon 
Ton bakery. 

Thomas Hedley, Eastland, Texas, for- 
merly a member of the bakery firm of 
Hedley Bros. at that place, will engage 
in the wholesale grocery business in 
Ponca City, Okla. Wyatt Hedley. tne 
other member of the firm, is in business 
in California, 

CRACKER NOTES 

The Strietmann Biscuit Co., Cincin- 
nati, had a very attractive display of its 
products at the fall festival in that city. 
A feature of this exhibit was gigantic 
reproductions of the company’s products, 
made of plaster of Paris, molded and 
colored exactly like the products. 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Los An- 
geles, is erecting a building of red 
pressed brick, with white stone finish, in 
keeping with its present plant. The ad- 
dition will double the company’s capacity 
and will contain three ovens, one a trav- 
elling oven. 

Andrew L. Green, sales manager Snell 
& Simpson Biscuit Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is dead. Mr. Green had a wide 
circle of friends in the cracker business. 
He was for many years with the National 
Biscuit Co., before going with the Snell 
& Simpson company. 

John Hekman, of the Hekman Biscuit 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., spent a few 
days in Washington, D. C., while on an 
eastern trip. 

William G. Snell, one of the founders 
of the Snell & Simpson Biscuit Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., is dead at the age of 
65. He is survived by his widow and 
two daughters. Mr. Snell was a lover of 
fine horses, which in late years were well 
known on the grand circuit tracks. 

Chris Burkhardt, president Dayton 
(Ohio) Biscuit Co., is home from an ex- 
tended trip to Europe. 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Biscuit Co. is 
now known as the White House Biscuit 
Co., with J. L. Meyers president, and a 
capital stock of $125,000. 

Fred W. Bode, formerly general coun- 
sel for the National Biscuit Co., has been 
made president of the Snell & Simpson 
Biscuit Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Interests connected with the Hekman 
Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., to- 
gether with others, have taken over the 
Holland (Mich.) Rusk Co. John Hek- 
man is president, and William Arends- 
horst treasurer. 

James H. McDonough, president Mu- 
tual Biscuit Co., San Francisco, recently 
bought a half interest in the Independent 
Cracker & Biscuit Co., of that city, and 
has merged the two companies. He will 
operate both plants, assisted by Wil- 
liam E. Schendel. The officers of the 
Mutual Biscuit Co. are James H. Mc- 
Donough, president; R. W. Wheaton, 
secretary and treasurer. Officers of the 
Independent Biscuit & Cracker Co: 
James H. McDonough, president; W. E. 
Schendel, secretary. 

Charles Crelier, for the past 18 years 
superintendent of the Famous Biscuit 
Co., Pittsburgh, is dead. 

William E, Rogan, an executive of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., is dead at his 
home in West Medford, Mass. He was 
manager of the Boston branch and treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts subsidiary of 
the parent corporation. 

James McQueeny, manager Kansas 
City, Mo., bakery of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
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cuit Co., has been elected a director of 
the firm. 

C. W. Cole, Boston, is receiving the 
congratulations of his many friends in 
rounding out 51 years as a successful 
cracker and biscuit salesman in the em- 
ploy of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


NEW YORK STATE ITEMS 


Chemists Discuss Nutritious Value of Bread 
—Grocers Arrange Interesting Food Ex- 
hibition—Many New Corporations 


New York, N. Y.—The Retailers’ and 
Master Bakers’ Exchange of Rochester 
has elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, James P. B. Duffy; vice president 
and secretary, William Horcheler. Di- 
rectors: James P. B. Duffy, William 
Horcheler, Fred Lapple, Henry Marsh, 
Theodor Muller, Frederick Groff, John 
Livingstone, John Piehler, August Muhl- 
eisen, Fred Wagner and Frank Howell. 








FOOD EXHIBITION A SUCCESS 


Great interest was shown in the Food 
Exhibition which recently was held at the 
armory of the Second Field Artillery 
Regiment, New York City. It was ar- 
ranged by the Manhattan and Bronx Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association. Numerous 
concerns demonstrated in decorated 
booths the products used in the kitchens 
of house and restaurant. Among the ex- 
hibits those of the big baking concerns 
made a hit. Many bakers who attended 
the state convention took occasion to visit 
the exhibition, and were heartily wel- 
comed. The success of the exhibition 
resulted in plans to repeat the affair 
regularly every year. Officers of the gro- 
cers’ association: John D, Albers, presi- 
dent; Charles Siemers, first vice presi- 
dent; D. O. Gerken, second vice presi- 
dent; J. Kaufman, financial secretary; 
Emil Roschli, secretary; George Schell- 
horn, treasurer. 


FOOD CHEMISTS DISCUSS BREAD 


At the last meeting of the New York 
section of the American Chemical Society 
the nutritious value of bread was the 
main topic. The discussion was directed 
by the chairman, Clarke E. Davis, of the 
chemical research laboratory of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. The story of bread 
was told by F. C. Weber, of the research 
laboratory of the Fleischmann Co., who 
spoke on “Bread in Its Relation to Our 
Diet.” He was supplemented in his ar- 
guments by Charles Hoffmann, of the 
research laboratory of the Ward Baking 
Co. Dr. David L, Davoll, chief chemist 
of Arbuckle Bros., discussed the eco- 
nomic relation of the sugar plantations 
to the raw stigar factories, and Dr. 
Stroud Jordan spoke on invert sugar. 

NOTES 

The Palace lunch bakery has been 
opened at Glens Falls. 

H. Fergione has opened a bakery on 
Ford Street, Ogdensburg. 

C. Mengel has bought the bakery at 
2767 Webster Avenue, Bronx. 

Charles Berg will open a bakery at 
83 Union Hall Street, Jamaica. 

Kirk & McKee are the new owners of 
the Malone Baking Co., Malone. 

The Sanitary bakery has been opened 
at 186 Rodney Street, Brooklyn. 

George F. Dawley, Gouverneur, has in- 
corporated as the Dawley bakery. 

Floyd Knibbs has taken over the bak- 
ery of Herman Huelsman, Beacon. 

White’s bakery will open a branch at 
1731 University Avenue, New York. 

Joseph Guervio is erecting a baking 
plant at 312 Front Avenue, Buffalo. 

H. A. Johnson has opened a branch 
store at 1800 Dewey Avenue, Rochester. 

P. W. Partridge has taken over the 
bakery of Partridge & Blowers, Bain- 
bridge. 

Lehman & McBride have opened the 
Dainty store at 174 Seymour Street, 
Syracuse. 

Julius Klein has taken over the bakery 
of Paresky Bros., 559 Gravesend Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

W. J. Pierce has purchased George 
Wittman’s bakery on East Main Street, 
Rochester. 

D. Deutsch will open a bakery at Mor- 
ris Street and East Burnside Avenue, 
New York. 











Fire which broke out in the bakeshop 
of the Jamestown Bread Co. resulted in 
a heavy loss. 

Gregan’s bakery, 37 Market Street, 
Amsterdam, is the successor to William 
H. Kaufman. 

Ebinger’s Baking Co., Brooklyn, will 
open a branch at Avenue N and East 
Sixteenth Street. 

Raffaels Pizzo & Son, who conducted a 
bakery at 263 Washington Street, New- 
burgh, have closed their establishment. 

The new plant of the 3-H Baking Co., 
Middletown, is almost completed. At 
present the company is operating the 
Hess bakery, on Main Street. 

New corporations: Lynbrook Baking 
Co., Lynbrook; Nassoff, Grusmark & Sil- 
verman, Jamaica; Blue Ribbon Pastry 
Co., Brooklyn; Throop Baking Co., 
Brooklyn; La Touraine Co., New York; 
Barnsbee, Inc., Brooklyn; Tasty Pastry 
Co., New York; Bakers’ Flour Corpora- 
tion, New Rochelle; B. & C. Restaurant 
Corporation, New York; B. C. D. Baking 
Corporation, New York, 

Bruno C. Scuminr. 





FROM THE QUAKER CITY 

PuHILapeLvpHiA, Pa.—With the wheat 
market quite unsettled, bakers during the 
month ending Oct. 16 lacked confidence, 
and were inclined to buy flour only to 
cover current needs. Stocks, particular- 
ly in the hands of the smaller bakers, are 
light, and they are obliged to come into 
the market at frequent intervals. Prices 
showed little net change. 

Sugar was in small supply, and values 
have advanced Ic lb. Bakers, however, 
were able to secure ample supplies and 
sometimes at concessions of 25 points 
under refiners’ list price, which at the 
close was $9.50 per 100 lbs for granu- 
lated. 

There was not much butter arriving, 
and bakers have been obliged to pay full 
prices, as demand absorbed the offerings 
of practically all grades, and more par- 
ticularly the lower ones. Really fancy 
eggs were scarce and averaged a little 
higher than during the preceding month, 
but bakers who are able to use seconds 
were often able to pick up bargains. 
Other bakers’ supplies were generally in 
moderate supply and demand, with little 
change in prices. 

The retail price of bread was gener- 
ally 8c for a 16-oz loaf. 

Samuet S. Danis. 





BALTIMORE BAKERS BUSY 

Bax.tirmore, Mp.—General business con- 
ditions with bakers in Baltimore, as in 
other parts of Maryland, exhibit a slight 
increase in some lines of bakery prod- 
ucts, usual at this time of the year, due 
to people returning to the cities from 
their summer homes. 

Wholesale bakeries’ sales show sub- 
stantial gains over the same period last 
year. Unfavorable weather early in the 
month affected buying to some extent. 
There is no tendency to buy heavy stocks, 
save in those items where seasonable de- 
mand necessitates it. 

The retail baking business here is hum- 
ming. The races at Laurel brought a 
record attendance, and increased busi- 
ness materially. Baltimore is active com- 
mercially, industrially, and in a buildin 
way; labor is well employed at goo 
wages, and money is being freely spent. 
Bakers are optimistic over the outlook. 

Bread and cake sales have shown only 
a slight gain, compared to the earlier 
months of the year. The outlook for the 
rest of 1923, however, is excellent. 

Fall vacations have brought an un- 
usually good demand for rolls and sweet 
goods, and this business the past month 
has been materially better than during 
the same period in 1922. 

Stocks of flour held by the large bak- 
ers are understood to be large enough to 
care for their needs until Jan. 1. It is 
said that some have flour booked for 
shipment from the mills that will last 
them until February or March. 

Demand for soft winter wheat flour 
has been light. Cracker bakers have 
enough ordered to carry them for several 
weeks, and the general buying is mostly 
of one to two car lots. 


Rye flour sales consist of small quan- 
tities to the small bakers, with large 
ones buying an occasional car. Demand 


from retail bakers has been light. 
Two of the large chain store systems 
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are advertising bread at 5c for a 1-lb 
loaf, and some of the neighborhood re- 
tail bakeries are feeling the effect of this 
competition. Other stores are selling at 
8@9c, and some are doing a fair busi- 
ness despite chain store competition. 

Mince meat, with shipments up to June 
1, 1924, guaranteed, is quoted at 12@1j5c 
lb. Cherries, maraschino (in sirup), in 
barrels, per gallon, $1.60@3.75; cherry 
pieces, light glace, 31@32c lb; cocoa pow- 
der, Dutch process 9@20c, American 
process 8@12c; citron, 38@47c; peels, 17 
@23c 


Release of large quantities of eggs 
from storage and decreased demands for 
fresh stock have weakened the market, 
Strictly fresh eggs are quoted at 42( t5c 
doz, average receipts 38@40c, and stor- 
age stock 34@35c. 

There has been a general shading of 
apple prices, as a result of larger and 


freer offerings. Reports from many 
orchards in near-by states indicate that 
a considerable part of this year’s a)ple 


crop will not be marketed. Tons of the 
fruit are rotting on the ground. 


J. H. Woorrwer. 





WASHINGTON BAKERS OPTIMISTIC 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Wholesale and 
retail bakers say the indications are that 
trade is going to be even more gratify- 


ing this fall than last, and the more »ro- 
gressive ones are planning sales po! icies 
preparatory to cornering a generous 
share of the business that seems so close 
at hand. 

Prosperity in the District of Columbia 
hinges primarily on the agricultural sec- 
tions of Virginia and Maryland, and 
when crop conditions and prices of farm 
products are good, it is sure to follow 

More bakers than ever will push their 
cake lines this fall. Not only is the 
housewife coming more and more to real- 
ize the necessity of buying all her bakery 
products from the bakery or delicatessen 
store, but the labor situation is also 
forcing her to release uncertain domestic 
servants and buy bakery products. Bak- 
ers are taking a greater interest in pro- 
viding a special assortment of fine cakes 
for parties, dinners, etc. 

The pie trade in Washington is re- 
ported good this autumn, the popularity 
of fruit pies being very pronounced and 
constant. Washington has two large 
wholesale pie factories, Holmes & Son, 
Inc., and the Connecticut-Copperthite 
Pie Co. 

There have been no important price 
changes in condensed, powdered and 
evaporated milk during the month. Ke- 
ports indicate that stocks in manu fac- 
turers’ hands are around 18 per cent 
heavier than in the preceding month and 
considerably over 50 per cent greater 
than a year ago. There appears to be 
no particular alarm regarding this ac- 
cumulation, for winter demand should 
absorb it. Freshly made, entirely soluble, 
low moisture powdered milk is quoted 
at 15@lé6c lb, contracts accepted uj) to 
Dec. 31. 

Both wholesale and retail bakers have 
been light buyers of flour. Stocks in 
their hands are reported to be small. 

Choice evaporated New York state «p- 
ples are quoted at lle lb; California 
peaches, 8@9c; raisins, 7@10c; dates, 0“ 
6c; figs, 7@1le; drained and glad 
cherries, 31@32c; pineapple hearts, ~! 


@22c. ; 
J. H. Woorrinc: 





SAFETY IN THE BAKERY 

Guascow, Scottannp.—There has bee a 
further conference between represen! :- 
tives of the home office and the Scottish 
master bakers regarding the protection 
of machinery in the bakeries in the ‘n- 
terests of the operatives. This latest 
meeting was called at the instance of ‘he 
factory department of the home office. 
It concerned the application of safcty 
guards to mechanically driven dovgh 
mixers and dough brakes. John Wilson, 
deputy chief inspector, home office, Lon- 
don, presided, and representative enz!- 
neers and the executive committee of the 
Master Bakers’ Association were present. 

The chairman expressed the hope that a 
final agreement would be arrived at with 
regard to machinery at present in use »Y 
the industry. In the whole of the bak- 
ing industry of the United Kingdom last 
year there were 205 accidents—39 on 
brakes and 21 on mixers, four of which 
proved fatal; while for the period of the 
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current year from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 
there had been six accidents on mixers 
and four on brakes in England, and 
seven on mixers and 13 on brakes in 
Scotland. e ; 

After considerable discussion it was 
unanimously agreed that the Master 
Bakers’ Association should appoint a 
small committee, upon which a represen- 
tative of the home office would be co- 
opted, for the purpose of examining and 
testing any new guards invented by the 
engineers, and to report in nine months’ 
time to another conference. 





BAKER’S FORTUNE TO CHARITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A charity fund of 
$1,000,000, to be used in relieving per- 
sonal distress and sickness among the 
necdy in Kansas City, was created 
through the will of Jacob L. Loose, who 
was chairman of the board of directors 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. at the 
time of his death, Sept. 18. This is the 
largest strictly charitable bequest ever 
made in Kansas City. The value of the 
Loose estate was estimated at $2,000,000, 
most of which is in stocks and bonds. 

The entire income from the fund will 
be paid to an association to be incorpo- 
rated as the Jacob L. Loose Charity 
Fund. The first group of directors, 
named in the will, is composed of 11 
prominent citizens of Kansas City. 

Besides other bequests, Mr. Loose left 
$1,000 each to John L. Roth, foreman 
of the baking department of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., and Henry Althaver, 
former foreman of the baking depart- 
meni 

Harvey E. Yantts. 





FAL) CLASS AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

Ciicaco, Inn.—The fall baking class 
of tie American Institute School of Bak- 
ing is now well under way, under the 
direction of Dean C. W. Morison. The 
class consists of 35 young men from 
over 30 cities in the United States, Lon- 
don, }:ng., and Honolulu, Hawaii, a ma- 


jority of them representing bakeries 
where they had already served in the 
shop before they were picked out to per- 
fect [hemselves as bakery engineers. 

Ogden Geilfuss is a post-graduate stu- 
dent. After completing the course and 
serving for some time in his father’s 
bakery at Spartanburg, S. C., he re- 
turned to the school, wishing to do some 
post-graduate work in baking chemistry. 
Gordon Smith, Jr., and Eugene E. Bar- 
row are from the well-known Smith 
bakery, Mobile. They grew up together 
at home, and Gordon Smith decided to 
keep up their friendship and association 
while both took the baking course togeth- 
er. Charles Hubert Francis Fuller was 
with the firm of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
London, Eng., before registering for the 
baking course. There is a movement on 
foot now in England to establish an in- 
stitute of baking similar to the American 
Institute. 

The full list of students was completed 
several weeks before the course opened, 
and a number of applicants were signed 
up for the next course. The list of the 
fall course is as follows: Eugene E. Bar- 
row, Smith’s bakery, Mobile, Ala; Gustav 
F. Becker and Frank H. Bender, Phila- 
delphia; Bertram E. Blais, New England 
bakery, Pawtucket, R. I; Yun P. Choy, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; James C. Dempsey, 
Cushman Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
John H, Erwood, J. A. Erwood, Eldo- 
rado, Ill; Charles H. F. Fuller, J. Lyons 
& Co., Ltd., London, Eng; Francis Wil- 
lard Griffith, Griffith 9p Bet me sang Chi- 
cago; Hugo K. Hannaford, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Bert 
G. Haynes, Haynes-Foster Baking Co., 
Portland, Oregon; Herald E. Heim and 
Roy V. Inman, Ward Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; Walter N. Jacobi, Atlas 
Bread Factory, Milwaukee, Wis; Edgar 
Matthews, Ward Baking Co., New York 
City; Robert B. McFarlin, Washburn- 
Croshy Co., Cleveland, Ohio; James F. 
McGill, Jr., Bridgeton, N. J; William 
J. McLuckie, Pittsburgh, Pa; Dan Mc- 
Quade, Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon; R. H. Mont ery, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Jerome Paulus, 
Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, Wis; 

arold H. Pearce, Iowa Falls, Iowa; 
George Wharton Putnem, Walker Bread 
Co. Fort Worth, Texas; George J. 
Schwarz, Chicago; Gordon Smith, Jr., 
Smith’s bakery, Mobile, Ala; Joseph D. 
Sommers, Taggart Baking Co., Indian- 
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apolis, Ind; Clarence Venn, Memphis, 
Tenn; William R. P. Walsh, Walsh Bak- 
ing Co., Evansville, Ind; Robert Nelson 
Winfree, Lynchburg (Va.) Steam Bak- 
ery; James W. Wing, Fleischmann Co., 
New York; Stephen Yurick, Hazelton 
(Pa.) Baking Co; Ogden Geilfuss, Geil- 
fuss bakery, Spartanburg, S. C; U. L. 
Moore, Mattoon, Ill; R. W. Peck, Fleisch- 
mann Co., San Francisco; one place re- 
served, Livingston Baking Co., Chicago; 
Theodore Vetteler, Waukesha, Wis. 
S. O. Werner. 





DEATH OF J. B. GOULD 
J. B. Gould, general manager of the 
Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co., died sud- 
denly, Oct. 14, following a stroke of 
apoplexy. Mr. Gould had been enjoy- 
ing his usual good health, and last month 
attended the annual convention of the 
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American Bakers’ Association at French 
Lick, Ind. He was well and favorably 
known in the trade. At one time he was 


a salesman for the Washburn-Crosby Co., 


and later, from 1910 to 1917, he repre- 
sented the Tennant & Hoyt Co., of Lake 
City, Minn. In the latter year he went 
into the baking business at Hazleton, 
where he met with unusual success. His 
widow survives him. 





WASHINGTON BREAD LAW 

At the recently adjourned session of 
the Washington legislature, the weights 
and measures law of that state was 
amended by making it unlawful to manu- 
facture, sell or offer for sale bread, ex- 
cept in net weights, 12 hours after bak- 
ing, of 1 lb, 1% lbs, or multiples of 
1 lb. Variations at the rate of 1 oz 
per lb over, and 1 oz per lb under, these 
unit weights are permitted in individual 
loaves, but the average weight of not 
less than 12 loaves of any one unit of 
any one kind shall not be less than the 
prescribed weight. 

It is further provided that no manu- 
facturer of bread for sale shall directly 
or indirectly accept, under any guise or 
arrangement, returns of bread or other 
bakery products, nor make cash pay- 
ments, nor allow credit to any retailer or 
other person for any unsold products, 
nor exchange any such product or other 
products previously sold by such manu- 
facturer. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





CUBAN BAKING INDUSTRY 

Havana, Cusa.—The writer recently 
called at a number of baking plants, and 
found that all that has been said about 
the backwardness of the industry here is 
true. Outworn and inefficient methods 
are in use, and even when an up-to-date 
plant is found it is likely to be in charge 
of a man whose methods and ideas affili- 
ate him with the era of Christopher 
Columbus. Owners, as well, even in the 
case of modern bakeries, are likely to 
be entirely inexperienced in the making 
of bread. They depend upon their mas- 
ter bakers, who have, oftentimes, very 
curious ideas about flour, and are ex- 
tremely prejudiced and opinionated. 

The result of these conditions is that 
it is extremely difficult to gain a fair 
hearing for a new flour. The master 
bakers all claim omniscience. They have 


tried everything, and your flour, they 
remember well, gave them poor results. 
They are using something else now, much 
better. Upon investigation, however, it 
often turns out that they are actually 
still using the flour that “gave poor re- 
sults,” not recognizing it under another 
brand, and calling it good. 

The baker’s real concern, frequently, 
is to make a short weight loaf that will 
look like full weight, and the flour that 
will do this trick is the one he wants. 
It makes no difference that there are 
frequent convictions in the courts. The 
fines are insignificant, and it pays the 
dishonest baker to go on with his illegal 
practices. 

Such conditions in the baking industry 
do not help the flour business. Genuine 
selling arguments fall upon deaf ears. 
Importers, bakers and agents, so many 
of whom are lacking in scientific and 
practical knowledge of flour, have fixed 
and unchangeable opinions. 

Luts Menenvez Bianco. 





NEW SMITH BAKERY IN ENID 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement was 
made, Oct. 19, of the opening of the new 
unit of the Smith-Great Western Baking 
Co, in Enid, Okla. The plant has three 
ovens, with a capacity of 20,000 loaves 
per day. It was recently acquired com- 
plete by the Smith interests, controlled 
by Bryce B. Smith, of Kansas City. 
The plant was built and was operated 
for a short while as the Bayer bakery. 
It is one of the best-equipped plants in 
the state. 
Harvey E, Yantis. 





NEW BAKERY AT TOPEKA 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Plans for a modern 
bakery on a rather large scale have been 
accepted by Roy Jordan, formerly man- 
ager of the College Hill Baking Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. The plant will be built 
in Topeka. No announcement has been 
made of the capacity planned for the 
bakery, nor has anything been said as to 
the approximate date of completion. Mr. 
Jordan is well known among wholesale 
bakers of the Southwest. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





DEATH OF BENJAMIN 8. WEIL 
Benjamin S. Weil, general manager of 
the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati, died Sept. 28, following a stroke of 
paralysis. He had been in ill health for 
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The Late Benjamin 8. Weil 


some time, but his physicians were hope- 
ful of his ultimate recovery until three 
days before his death. 

r. Weil in many ways was one of the 
big men in the baking industry. He suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business, a com- 
paratively small affair, about 30 years 
ago, and built it up until it is now the 
largest bakery in Cincinnati and one of 
the most up-to-date plants in the Mid- 
dle West. Mr. Weil could always be 
counted upon to do his part in national 
affairs. He was for 10 years a director 
in the American Bakers’ Association, and 
always took an active. interest in state 
association work. He was given credit 
for having transformed Cincinnati, at 
one time a poor bread town, into one 
of the best, from a baker’s standpoint, 
in the country. He was always alert for 
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new ideas and suggestions, and put new 
life, not only into his own business but 
into the organizations of his competitors. 
The unselfish spirit shown by Mr. Weil 
has often been cited as a lesson to bakers 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Weil, who was only 53 years old, 
is survived by his widow and two sons, 
one of whom, co B. Weil, is a direc- 
tor in the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co, 





BAKING IN MADEIRA ISLANDS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A modern bakery 
for the manufacture of bread, macaroni 
and probably biscuits, has been installed 
in the Madeira Islands by one of the 
largest and oldest firms doing business 
there. The bakery has a capacity of six 
tons of flour a day of 12 hours, the 
Department of Commerce has been ad- 
vised. Wheat will be imported, and 
milled in the island mills. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





LOS ANGELES BAKERS’ CLUB 
Los Ancetes, Cat.—The Bakers’ Serv- 
ice Club, composed of superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, foremen, prac- 
tical and technical men, and the allied 
trades, as well as the baking industry, 
holds regular meetings on each Wednes- 
day night at the Van de Kamp Holland 
Dutch bakery, 257 Werdin Place, at 8 
p-m. The club is taking up technical and 
important questions of the baking indus- 
try that should be known and understood 
by all foremen and those interested in the 

development of the baking industry. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERS MEET 

Newark, N. J.—Bakers from all parts 
of the state on Oct. 17 came to Newark 
to take part in this year’s convention. 
The programme included some _ well- 
known speakers, such as Howard Clark, 
of the Fleischmann Co., George A. Za- 
briskie, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and John Roach, deputy commissioner of 
labor, New Jersey. 


TRENTON HAS NEW ORGANIZATION 

After proper missionary work had 
been done, the bakers of Trenton recently - 
met and established headquarters at 106 
Market Street. The Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tective Association was organized, for the 
purpose of promoting co-operation 
among master bakers of Trenton, encour- 
aging the exchange of ideas, and also to 
eliminate existing evils. Samuel Kohn 
will act as the official representative of 
the new organization, and selected H. 
Edwards, B. Cohen, Samuel Kramer, 
William Frey, W. Pisanko and S, Kohn 
as trustees. 

* ~ 

The Daylight bakery, Morristown, has 
moved to its new location, 106 Speedwell 
Avenue. Bruno C. Scumunr. 





DEATH OF JOHN J. NASCHOLD 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John J. Naschold, 
46 years old, president of the Naschold 
Bakery Co., Kansas City, died Oct. 11, 
following a stroke of apoplexy. He was 
at work in his office at the time. Mr. 
Naschold had lived in Kansas City 44 
years. He was unmarried, and is sur- 
vived by a brother and a sister. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS 

A meeting of North Carolina bakers 
scheduled to be held at Raleigh, Oct. 31, 
has been postponed until Nov. 7, and will 
be held at Winston-Salem instead. The 
change in date and place was made nec- 
essary by the crowded condition of hotels 
at Raleigh. 





United States—Oats Crop 
Oats crop of the United States in 1923, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
on the basis of condition Oct. 1, compared 
with the final figures for 1922 and for the 
five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


1923 1922 Av. 
New York ....... 33,216 31,770 37,010 
Pennsylvania .... 34,481 41,242 41,274 
GRO cccciccesccee 54,855 39,744 60,907 
EMGIOQMS§ ..ccccese 46,854 28,770 69,747 
err 137,795 110,010 171,843 
Michigan ........ 48,132 49,434 49,380 
Wisconsin ....... 93,943 101,558 92,015 
Minnesota ....... 150,257 142,746 118,369 
BE chee icscnes's 195,012 208,791 217,244 
Missouri ......... 32,125 17,872 50,189 
North Dakota ... 67,661 78,804 49,103 
South Dakota ... 83,232 74,400 68,663 
Nebraska .......- 85,833 56,106 78,938 
Kansas ......++.++ 34,298 28,386 53,967 
TeXAS ......0500. 61,119 33,465 40,769 
Oklahoma ....... 22,522 30,000 39,547 
Montana ......... 23,051 19,200 12,806 





United States. .1,302,453 1,201,436 1,377,903 
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CO-OPERATION IN FARMING 


Farmers in England, through their or- 
ganization, the National Farmers’ Union, 
are pressing the government for aid to 
help them maintain the farming industry 
on a basis that will assure a return for 
their labor. Unfortunately, the only 
method which seems to appeal to them is 
putting a duty on imported grain, or 
having a subsidy to grow it. They are 
not alone in these ideas, as the English 
millers are with them heart and soul in 
wishing there was a duty on imported 
flour, and no doubt both are sincere in 
their wishes. 

Every one realizes how important a 
place agriculture occupies in the life of 
a nation, yet agriculturists as a body, in 
England at any rate, are numerically 
quite a small proportion of the popula- 
tion, so that surely when relief is to be 
given on a national basis, which such 
taxation would be, the underlying prin- 
ciple must be doing the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Therefore, to 
put the case in an apparently cold-blood- 
ed way, Why should the many pay to 
maintain the few? 

At present approximately 1,500,000 of 
the population is unemployed in this 
country, assuming that the newspapers, 
which are supporting the claims of the 
farmers so vigorously, are giving correct 
figures. None of the farmers’ supporters 
seem to consider, in their articles on the 
subject, that a duty on grain would de- 
crease the present unemployment of the 
country to any appreciable extent, but 
it would certainly add to the cost of liv- 
ing of the whole community, including 
the farmers, for the consumer pays 
every time. 

This is quite fully realized by even 
hardened tariff reformers, who either say 
a half-hearted “No,” or “You get more 
money to pay the increased costs,” if 
they are cornered in the argument. Yet 
an example of what would happen is 
already before our eyes in connection 
with the proposed duty on malting bar- 
ley, for although this has not yet come 
into force, the brewers have approached 
the government to grant them a rebate 
in order to offset the increased cost of 
malt. 

All this may seem an indictment of the 
farmers, but it is not meant to be so, for 
who can blame them for trying to im- 
prove their position? It is, however, 
clear to many that they are working on 
wrong lines. Co-operation is without 
doubt the platform on which they should 
take a stand. By real co-operation they 
can produce more cheaply, transport 
more cheaply, and market their goods 
more economically, get higher prices and, 
by decreasing waste, receive an adequate 
return for their labors. 

Sir Charles Fielding suggests that there 
is a waste of about £175,000,000 per an- 
num in the distribution of wheat, meat, 
and milk alone. Would it not be well, 
therefore, for the question of waste to 
be tackled seriously and effectively? 

Montague Fordham, writing to the 
Times, strongly — a close study of 
the Danish method of organizing dis- 
tribution, and he considers that the suc- 
cess of the Danes arises, if his informa- 





tion is correct, by the adoption of certain 
underlying ideas. Mr. Fordham says: 

“Substantially the Danish system is 
this: The distribution of produce is in 
the hands of a group of organizations 
that form what is really a co-operative 
trust. This trust, though not, I under- 
stand, a perfect organization, has in ef- 
fect a monopoly of the distribution of 
at least a large part of the farm prod- 
uce. The trust fixes national standard 
prices to the farmers; it is nonprofit 
making, and is controlled by the farmers 
themselves. 

“It appears that the economies in dis- 
tribution arise not so much from the co- 
operative system as from the monopoly; 
at the same time, the standard prices 
give an entirely different motive to the 
Danish farmer than that which drives 
the British farmer, for the Danish farm- 
er’s clear path to success is through in- 
creased production and improved quality. 

“Moreover, the system of monopoly, 
co-operation and standard prices to- 
gether takes from the Danish farmer re- 
sponsibility for the business side of ag- 
riculture, and he settles down to farming 
—his proper function. The whole system 
creates a national policy of production.” 

Mr. Fordham goes on to say that the 
lesson of Denmark is, to his mind, that 
any partial co-operative scheme for dis- 
tributing agricultural produce in Eng- 
land will have no great value; what is 
necessary is the combination of monop- 
oly, co-operation and standard prices. 


Any scheme would involve the absorp- ° 


tion of present dealers and intermediaries 
into a nonprofit making trust, and a 
certain amount of gradual elimination of 
individuals and interests, which might 
take the form in many cases of transfer 
to other work. 

In view of the present waste, the 
scheme provides an ideal for some bold 
one to tackle, even if only partially suc- 
cessful, thus avoiding taxing the whole 
community for the sake of a minority. 


FLOUR MARKET 


With the greater stability of prices 
which has been shown by cable quotations 
during the current week, although busi- 
ness has been quiet, yet a certain amount 
has been done, and imported flour is not 
an entirely neglected article, in spite of 
the low quotations made by home millers 
in their keen desire to secure fresh busi- 
ness, and keep the other fellow out. 

Apparently very low prices have been 
taken in many cases, but it is understood 
that some, at any rate, of the baking 
trade are becoming wise to the fact that 
in the main the buyer gets no particular 
bargain, but just exactly what he pays 
for. 

The baker is finding the necessity for 
some added strength, and for this he 
must turn to flour from Canada, as his 
principal source of supply. Canadian 
export patents are gradually getting fur- 
ther and further off in shipment, accord- 
ing to mill cables reported. Only one or 
two favored mills can now sell for Octo- 
ber seaboard shipment, and for this po- 
sition the price is 33s 6d, c.i.f. A rather 
larger number can offer for first half 
November seaboard, and the price asked 
is 32s 6d@32s 9d, c.i.f. One or two re- 
port that they can only offer for De- 
cember seaboard, and for this position 
the price is generally about 33s 3d. 

A few weeks ago the September posi- 
tion was of interest to buyers, then first 
half October, and now, owing to the fact 
that markets do not come tumbling down 
as anticipated, many are turning their 
attention to first half November, which 
at the discount has certainly some attrac- 
tion. A larger volume of trade has been 
done on the top grades, but the business 





was not well distributed, as was the case 
with the lower grades of export patent, 
cables varying from 2s 6d to 4s per sack 
in some cases, and the lower figure nat- 
urally attracted most business. For Oc- 
tober seaboard, 36s@37s 6d is asked, and 
for November seaboard 35s 3d@3é6s 6d. 

Kansas flours are above this market, 
good export patents offering as high as 
37s, with clears or export patents 3@4s 
less, according to quality. 

Australian flours cannot be purchased 
for shipment at a price that would prove 
attractive to London buyers. The Aus- 
tralian millers still hold for 32s 6d, but 
passage lots can be purchased at 30s@ 
30s 6d, and sales are rather slow at this 
figure. 

Flour milled from all English wheat 
is reported lower at about 30s 6d, ex- 
store. The official price for London 
milled straight run flour is unchanged at 
38s, delivered, which is equal to about 
34s, c.i.f., but if reports received are 
correct several shillings below this figure 
would buy for delivery as required up 
to Jan. 1. The slow demand for all 
English and Australian flour is no doubt 
due to the fact that strong flours are in 
short supply. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour in London are still 
small, but there are rumors that there 
are some good-sized quantities shipping 
or shipped. The quantities, given in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, were: from the 
United States, Atlantic 4,044; Canada, 
Atlantic, 5,851; Australia, 5,300; Argen- 
tina, 599. 

WHEAT PRICES 


Prices during the current week have 
tended to ease for the near position, but 
for the more distant have hardened. No. 
1 northern Manitoba afloat was offered 
at 45s 6d, September-October soid up 
from 42s 144d to 42s 744d, and October- 
November to 42s 3d. No. 2 hard win- 
ters are a turn harder at 41s 9d for Sep- 
tember-October; Rosafe, 62%4-lb, afloat, 
is offered at 42s 6d; choice white karachi, 
afloat, at 42s 6d, with 6d less for Sep- 
tember-October. 


MILL OFFALS 


The demand for mill offals is well 
maintained, and an advance is shown in 
all descriptions. London bran is being 
sold at £6 per ton, and middlings at £8, 
both ex-mill. Plate pollards cannot be 
purchased under £5 5s, ci.f., and few 
sellers at the price. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings are held for £8 2s 6d, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Scotch oatmeals have eased, Midlothian 
being now £22@23, ex-store, and it is 
reported that a further decline is antici- 
pated. Aberdeen offers at £19, ex-store, 
with a reduction of 10s per ton for later 
deliveries.. London made meal is still 
held for £17 10s, ex-mill. Although it is 
reported that prices have been advanced 
further, there seems little inclination to 
make fresh contracts until some of the 
earlier purchases have been  deliv- 
ered. C.i.f. prices are reported as bein 
38s for oatmeal and 39s 6d for rolled 
oats for November shipment from the 
mill. 


LIVERPOOL 


The wheat market has ruled quite 
steady. There seems to have been a fair 
amount of business with North America, 
and good quantities are now reported to 
be coming from Montreal. Argentine 


wheat prices remain very firm, and Chi- 
cago is about 2c up on the week, owing 
to United States holders being very firm. 
Winnipeg also is now firm at about %%c 

Sktpenceds have been rather small, 


higher. 





and the floating supply remains about 
the same. 
IMPORTED FLOUR 

Imported flour trade remains hopeless, 
Shippers give no encouragement to im- 
porters here, and compared with home 
milled flour their prices are quite ridicu- 
lous. Manitoba export patents are quot- 
ed at 32s 6d, c.i.f., for October seaboard, 
but very little business is passing. Plenty 
of inquiries are received for spot Mani- 
tobas, but there are none to be had. 

Australian patents on spot remain in 
fair demand, and are rather firmly held at 
35s, ex-store, but no interest is shown for 
shipment, which is quoted at 34s, c.i.f, 

Only a small trade is passing in Amer- 
ican soft winter patents at prices slight- 


ly higher. It is understood that the new 
crop is of exceptionally fine quality. 
Kansas patents remain steady at about 
35s, c.i.f., but no business has been done 
in them. 


Home millers report a quiet week. 
Cutting is still very prevalent. Although 
bakers grade is nominally quoted at 
about 32s 6d@833s, the lesser price would 
be taken for any quantity, large or small. 
Best milled patents are quoted ai 36s, 
but a little less would probably be ac- 
cepted. 

LOW GRADES 
The interest in low grade flour is evap- 


orating, owing to shippers asking ad- 
vanced prices. American second clears 
cannot now be bought under 23s 9d. De- 
mand for Plate flour has also fallen off, 


the price asked being £9 2s 6d. Users 
declare that they can buy English milled 
low grade flour of far better color but 
admittedly of not so much strength as 
American second clears, at 25s, delivered, 


whereas American prices work out at 
about 25s, f.o.r. 
MILLFEED 
There is nothing new to report in lin- 
seed cakes, and ‘Texas meal is now quot- 
ed at £13, but some very nice Califor- 
nian can be bought at about £12. Kng- 


lish oil cake remains firm and it looks 
as if it might go dearer, as at present it 


cannot be bought for forward delivery 
under £11, f.o.r. Some Peruvian cake 
of very fine quality, sold at auction, 


fetched the extraordinary price of £12 
2s 6d, ex-quay, the highest price obtained 
on this market for some months. 


SCOTLAND 
Although the statistics relating to the 
stocks on hand at the end of September 
are not yet published, it is known that 
the reserve of both wheat and flour is 
still comparatively light. Buyers, despite 


the lesson of the last six weeks or 50, 
when they missed an excellent oppor- 
tunity to stock cheap flour, are still act- 


ing. with exceeding caution. 

he current prices for flour on the 
c.i.f. basis are as follows: home millers’ 
lowest grades, 30s 6d per 280 lbs; mid- 
dle grade 33s, and about 36s for top 
grades. Imported Manitoba top patents 
are offered at about 35s on spot and 34s 
for shipment; Manitoba export patents 
at 32s 6d for first half of October sea- 
board shipment; American winters are 
33s@33s 6d on spot and 33s 6d for ship- 
ment. Kansas and Pacific flours are still 
out of line with the market. Australian 
flours, which retain their place as the 
cheapest imported flours, are available 
at 3ls@S3ls 6d for September shipment 
and 81s 6d@82s for October shipment. 
French flours are coming onto the mar- 
ket, but not in any volume, and the price 
is fluctuating a good deal. 


THE MANITOBA CROP 


Accounts to hand suggest that the 
Manitoba crop is grading out better than 
was foreshadowed, and this news is prob- 
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ly influencing buyers in their cautious 
sttitade as io car. There have been 
fairly heavy arrivals of No. 2 hard win- 
ter wheat. This has been selling very 
reasonably, but good Manitobas of the 
old crop are not of any bulk and there 
is no indication of any consignments of 
the new crop yet. 





IRELAND 

A better demand for flour has pre- 
vailed, and importers generally have 
turned their attention to forward buy- 
ing, chiefly of strong flours. 

In Belfast and the north, stocks of 
flour on spot have been drawn on to such 
an extent not only by local consumers 
but by Dublin and the west of Ireland 
that it is questionable whether there are 
more than about 4,000 sacks strong flour 
in store in Belfast. Bakers have a little 
stock, but even er | have nothing like 
what they are usually expected to have, 
especially when one takes into considera- 
tion the small amount of flour contracted 
for for shipment and on passage. In 
Dublin and the south of Ireland spot 
flour is also very scarce, there being 
practically no stocks in the hands of im- 
porters. 

In the meantime, home millers are 
pushing very hard to get a foothold in 
the sale of strong flours. Their trade in 
the past has been largely in soft flour, 
but they now are making efforts to se- 
cure some business in strong wheat flours, 
and the present shortage is giving them 
their opportunity. In Belfast and the 
north it is possible to buy a very good 
home made strong flour, principally from 
Manitoba wheat, at equal to 38s, net, 
cif. for immediate delivery, and at 34 
@35s for delivery at the end of October 
or beginning of November. While such 
prices are being offered it is very difficult 
for importers to induce the large bakers 
to buy far ahead at the present asking 
prices of American and Canadian mills. 

In Dublin and the south of Ireland 
home millers are not quite as cheap as 
this. They would want 1@2s per sack 
above the prices in the north for prompt 
delivery, and are making practically no 
concessions for the October-November 
positions. No doubt a good deal of this 
is owing to uncertainty in regard to 
wheat, due to the continuance of labor 
troubles at the docks, but Dublin im- 
porters have probably more flour bought 
for their own account, in spite of uncer- 
tainty, than the northern importers. 

In the west of Ireland there has been 
very little done for shipment. English 
millers are pressing very hard for busi- 
ness in this quarter, and Liverpool and 
Glasgow importers are keen to sell im- 
ported flour, but the basis of price is 
on a higher level than either the Belfast 
or Dublin districts, owing to the high 
freight for transshipment. 


FLOUR PRICES 

High grade Manitoba short patents 
are unchanged at 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 37s, Dublin, under mill’s own brands, 
with some sales at 1s per 280 Ibs under 
these figures, but business is limited to 
October shipment. Export patents are 
rather weak, and some of the very best 
flours are quoted at 33s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 34s, Dublin. There have been 
offers of good straight run flours at Is 
above these figures, but the price is too 
dear for the Irish market. 

Some business has been done in Minne- 
apolis flours at about 35s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, first half October seaboard. Soft 
American winters have been about 32s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 33s 6d, Dub- 
lin, This is considered very cheap, and 
business has been done, some of the 
flour being available both on spot and on 
passage, 

Australian flours have been sold on 
spot at equal to about 32s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 33s, Dublin. This is con- 
sidered altogether too cheap, compared 
with shipment prices. 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has a weaker tendency, hold- 
ers of American flake meal being quite 
willing to accept 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
per 280 lbs on spot, and about the same 
Price, Dublin, for any of the ordinary 
brands of flake. Stocks and near-by 
shipments are not heavy, but are ample 
for all requirements. Some new crop 
Scotch oatmeal is being offered in the 
Irish market at equal to home millers’ 
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prices. Medium cut meals, both home 
and foreign, are quoted on the basis of 
37@38s, net, c.if., Belfast, per 280 lbs, 
according to quality. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are dull, without any ma- 
terial change in price. Home millers 
are still doing the bulk of the trade, and 
demand has been for the cheaper bran 
and pollards. Finest broad white bran, 
Scotch and English, maintains its price 
at £11 per ton, delivered, Belfast and 
Dublin, while a second quality is offered 
at £9, delivered, and common red bran 
is eagerly sought after at £7. 

Demand for feedingstuffs was fairly 
well maintained, though there has been 
some cutting, especially in the north of 
Ireland, and the price of Indian meal 
was brought down by some millers to 
£9 5s per ton, delivered, but the ma- 
jority want £9 10s. 

Linseed cakes are dearer. American 
of the very best analysis could not be 
bought on spot under £11 5s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and £11 10s, Dublin, and the 
shipment price is about on this basis. 
Resellers are now conspicuous by their 
absence. Cotton cakes are firm, the de- 
mand being chiefly supplied by home 
made at about £13 per ton for decorti- 
cated of good analysis. Foreign cake 
is not worth more than £12, despite the 
fact that stocks on spot are almost ex- 
hausted. 

* * 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, who is at pres- 
ent in Belfast in the interests of his 
firm, was born in Belfast, and served his 
apprenticeship with one of the large 
business houses of that city before leav- 
ing for the United States to make his 
fortune. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Anderson on this visit, and is combining 
pleasure with business. He will leave 
Belfast this week to spend a few days 
in Scotland, and afterwards will visit 
London. 


HOLLAND 


Contrary to the course of the United 
States markets, the flour position here 
has been decidedly weak, and there are 
no signs of recuperation. The sole and 
only cause is the heavy arrivals of Ameri- 
can flour during the past month, which 
until recently were easily absorbed, but 
now seem to be weighing on importers’ 
hands. When going into these figures of 
import the position causes no surprise, 
but the importers, now saddled with fair 
quantities of unsold flour, had reckoned 
on finding an outlet for part of their 
purchases across the border. 

The August imports of flour from 
United States ports amounted to over 
175,000 bags of 100 kilos, in itself a for- 
midable quantity for this country, and 
which in large measure has had to find 
a market outside Holland. The arrivals, 
however, appear to have been absorbed 
without much difficulty during August, 
as no dumping was noticed, and as 
flour prices during that period were at- 
tractive it may be assumed that import- 
ers bought considerable quantities for 
forward shipment, expecting to find a 
market in the wake of the August de- 
liveries. 

In this they were disappointed, and 
the lack of demand for flour from across 
the border is undoubtedly due to the un- 
satisfactory and uncertain political and 
financial conditions ruling in Germany. 
Even the fact that the so-called passive 
resistance will soon be officially aban- 
doned has had no favorable effect so far 
on exchange rates, which, on the con- 
trary, were subject to a further decline 
during the week. 

To make matters worse, September ar- 
rivals have been far in excess of August 
imports, with additional quantities on the 
road and soon due, so that some import- 
ers are anxious to reduce their stocks. A 
satisfactory feature in connection with 
the present position is that most of this 
flour was bought below the parity of the 
resent market,. and holders, therefore, 
y taking lower prices than at present 
prevail, need not be losers, but the local 
market and the possibility for future 
business is very unsatisfactory under 
such circumstances. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Well reputed brands of Kansas pat- 
ents arrived and soon due can now be 


bought at 15.75@16 florins per 100 kilos, 
ex-quay, and straight grades at 15.25, 
which, therefore, compared with the quo- 
tations of the home milled commodity 
at around 16 florins, is hurting the home 
mills in no small measure. 

This position naturally is but tempo- 
rary, for when the most pressing holders 
have disposed of sufficient of their hold- 
ings to feel more confident and com- 
fortable their underselling will stop, but 
in the meantime it means that no atten- 
tion is paid or can be paid to forward 
business, and the offers received this 
week from America have been too much 
above the local parity. 

Some sales, however, have been put 
through in durum flours for blendin 
purposes, presumably at $5.10 for go 
clears and $5.40@5.50 for patent grades, 
but United States sellers have now 
raised their prices 20@35c (American) 
per 100 lbs, in spite of the somewhat 
weaker wheat markets. This price im- 
porters are unwilling to pay, but at pre- 
vious quotations some further business 
might be possible. 

The weather is particularly fine and 
mild, which will prove very beneficial for 
the ingathering of potatoes, which is 
now in full swing. On the whole, the 
yields are disappointing and the quality 
is not of the best, but prices keep low, 
as there is no demand for export so far, 
while the crop leaves a considerable sur- 
plus above home requirements, 


HUNGARY 


According to the latest estimate of 
Hungary’s agricultural office, dated Sept. 
22, the yield of corn is 49,300,000 bus, 
potatoes 62,200,000 and sugar beets 32,- 
500,000. 

New wheat and rye are of excellent 
quality, the natural weight averaging 
63.5 lbs per bu for wheat and 58.5 for 
rye. 

Plowing and sowing proceed slowly, 
owing to the hardness of the soil. Rain- 
fall is badly needed in several districts. 

The advance in grain and flour prices 
continues practically without interrup- 
tion. Prices are as follows: wheat $1.33, 
rye 93c, barley 97c, oats 88c, corn. 95c. 
Flour quotations of the amalgamated 
Budapest mills on Sept. 26 were: top 
grades $12.70, cooking flours $11.20, 
bread flours $9.30, per sack of 280 lbs, 
all quotations converted on the basis of 
a dollar exchange of 20,000 crowns as 
fixed by the Hungarian Devisen-Centrale. 
Rye is relatively cheap, this article be- 
ing neglected, because rye flour is not 
popular in Hungary, and only small 
quantities can be exported, 

The Hungarian government has sold 
to the federal government of Switzerland 
7,000 carloads (about 2,500,000 bus) of 
Hungarian wheat, for delivery up to De- 
cember. The wheat was sold through the 
personal medium of the food minister, 
John Bud, at 27.50 Swiss francs per 220 
lbs, delivered at the Swiss frontier sta- 
tion, Buchs. This sale is largely dis- 
cussed in the press and has proved an 
apple of discord, provoking violent de- 
bates in parliament, where the price was 
severely criticized as being under the 
level of the international market. 

Agricultural circles as well as mills 
and grain traders were unanimous in 
condemning the sale, because it is an old 
traditional principle in Hungary that 
flour, and not wheat, ought to be export- 
ed, so much the more as, owing to the 
loss of the Bacska and Banat districts, 
the chief wheat growing districts of pre- 
war Hungary, the home mills have to 
contend with a scarcity of grist. More- 
over, wheat ought to be ground in the 
country in order to furnish farmers with 
their necessary bran supplies. 

The government endeavors to justify 
the sale of this wheat by alluding to the 
urgent necessity of procuring foreign 
bills, which the Devisen-Centrale (cen- 
tral office for foreign bills) is badly in 
need of, but the same result could have 
been obtained in due time if flour had 
been exported. 

Since the Hungarian crop is the first 
to be reaped in Europe, the failure to 
export flour instead of wheat cannot 
now be corrected, as meantime Jugo- 
Slavia and Roumania have begun to ex- 
port their products. 

Certain facilities now granted to Hun- 
garian mills may lead to a revival of 
flour export, although the competition of 


quantities,” says the report. 
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American and Jugo-Slavian mills in Aus- 
trian and Czecho-Slovakian markets has 
become very keen. The said facility 
means that mills are now permitted to 
sell in the free market about 50 per cent 
of foreign bills forming the equivalent 
of flour exported, but the other 50 per 
cent must be delivered to the Devisen- 
Centrale at the rate fixed by this author- 
ity. This rate is considerably lower than 
the exchange which is obtainable in the 
free market. 
Beno Scuwarz. 





NEGRO EXODUS FROM SOUTH 


Race Leaders in Louisiana Seek to Check 
Movement—Planters Consider Import- 
ing Latin American Labor 


New Orteans, La.—The Negro exodus 
continues in the face of almost daily 
news dispatches recounting violences 
against that race in northern cities. 
Negro leaders in Louisiana are attempt- 
ing to combat the northern trek by full- 
page advertisements in newspapers of 
this state, in which the advantages of 
living in the South are extolled. The 
members of their race are reminded that 
so long as they are content to work faith- 
fully, they are assured of excellent edu- 
cational facilities for their children and 
of a good living for themselves in a 
mild climate, among people who under- 
stand them. 

In the meantime, planters are consid- 
ering the importation of labor from 
Mexico and Porto Rico. Preliminary ar- 
rangements have been made to bring 
Mexican laborers into the Louisiana 
sugar cane fields after the Texas cotton 
crop has been picked. L. M. Pool, presi- 
dent of the Marine Bank, has just re- 
turned from Washington, where he con- 
ferred with Commissioner General of 
Immigration Husband. Mr. Pool is con- 
fident the immigration law will be amend- 
ed so inducements may be offered to 
aliens to settle in the rural districts of 
America. This move, he said, is of par- 
ticular interest to the South’s great cot- 
ton and sugar interests. 

Under the immigration law, household 
servants mav be employed, he pointed 
out, but no contract may be entered into 
with a man to work on a farm. It is 
possible to sell land to a prospective im- 
migrant, but the law prohibits any agree- 
ment to give him work or promise him 
employment during slack times. 

“Bishop Caruna, of Porto Rico, told 
me,” Mr. Pool said, “that there are 60,000 
Porto Ricans willing to come to this 
country and work in the sugar cane 
fields. They would pay their own fare.” 

Several New Orleans steamship agents 
operate direct services from this port to 
Porto Rico, and these vessels are said 
to be capable of carrying about 200 
steerage passengers a trip. 


R. A. Sututvan. 








WHEAT FAILURE IN AZORES 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—The wheat crop 
in the Horta district of the Azores is a 
failure, according to a report. received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
Reginald S. Castleman, United States 
consul at Horta, who sees, as a result of 
the removal of certain import restric- 
tions, largely increased importations of 
flour from America during this crop 
year. 

“Wheat has always, in recent years, 
been imported in relatively considerable 
“This year 
importation will be greater, both on ac- 
count of the shortage in local production 
and of greater facility in importation. 
The importation of wheat into Portugal 
has, during recent years, been subject 
to considerable government regulation, 
but several weeks ago the restrictions 
were removed. 

“This removal of -restrictions also ap- 
plies to flour. The importation of flour 
was formerly restricted to a still greater 
extent than in the case of wheat, due to 
a policy of protecting and fostering the 
milling industry. The change in policy 
will probably result in relatively large 
importations of flour from America dur- 
ing the present crop year, importations 
which may continue even during the 
years of good crops, as the demand for 
American flour is based on preference as 
well as necessity.” 

Cartes C, Hart. 
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REDRESS IN SIGHT 


Cables from London on Oct. 17 con- 
veyed the news that at the Economic 
Conference the Canadian . minister of 
railways, the Hon. George P. Graham, 
had entered a formal protest on behalf 
of the Canadian government against the 
unfair discrimination now and for some 
time practiced by ocean steamship lines 
operating between United States, Cana- 
dian and British ports in the matter of 
rates of freight on Canadian flour. It 
was formally complained that these com- 
panies are charging Canadian flour con- 
siderably higher rates than are charged 
on United States flour, and that rates 
on all flour are disproportionately higher 
than are charged for the carriage of 
wheat. 

These and other complaints of the Ca- 
nadian representatives are now receivin 
consideration of the conference, an 
there is some prospect that redress, at 
least in the matter of discrimination 
against Canadian as compared with 
United States flour, will follow. Cana- 
dian millers have borne this burden long 
enough. It is one of the most inde- 
fensible outrages ever committed upon 
any industry. 


FLOUR SITUATION 


The Canadian milling trade is having 
a bit of a boom. Orders for spring 
wheat flour are about as heavy as any 
one can remember. Domestic and ex- 
port buyers are all participating. De- 
clining cost of wheat led to a reduction 


of 20c in domestic prices on Oct. 18. 


Quotations on Oct. 20: top patents $6.30 
bbl, seconds $5.80, first clears $5.60, 
in 98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters are unusually in- 
active for this time of year. Mills have 
almost none to offer for export, United 
States flour of similar kinds having dis- 
placed Canadian goods abroad by rea- 
son of their lower cost. Domestic buy- 
ers are finding enough for their needs, 
which relate mostly to the cracker and 
pastry trades. Good quality 90 per cent 
patents are selling. at $4.40@4.50 bbl, 
bulk, basis seaboard, and at $4.55@4.65, 
in secondhand jute bags, Montreal 
freights. 

As already stated, there is a good de- 
mand for Canadian spring wheat flour 
for export. Continental Europe is the 
heaviest buyer, with British importers 
next, though the latter are committing 
themselves cautiously. All the other 
markets that regularly buy in Canada 
are taking their quota. One feature of 
special significance in this present period 
of activity is the extent to which some of 
the bigger United States milling com- 
panies are buying, or seeking to buy, 
flour for export from Canadian mills in 
their bags. Some of these offers involve 
quite extraordinary quantities of flour. 
Evidently, the privilege of grinding in 
bond is not proving entirely satisfactory. 
The reduction in export prices on Oct. 
17 amounted to 6d per sack. 

Quotations on Oct. 20: spring straights, 
November seaboard loading, 33s, Decem- 
ber 33s 9d, January 34s, per 280 Ibs, in 
140-lb jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London, usual terms. Ninety per 
cent winters, nominally 32s per 280 lbs, 
in 140-lb cottons, c.i.f., Glasgow. Bro- 
kers buying winters for export offer 





country mills $4.40 bbl, bulk, November 
seaboard loading. 


MILLFEED 


In common with flour, millfeed de- 
clined on Oct. 18, due to weaker wheat 
prices. Mills are finding ready sale for 
all the feed they make, and - He is no 
accumulation of stocks in this country. 
Any surplus at milling points is prompt- 
ly sold for shipment to the United 
States. It is believed that recent sales 
for this purpose have been quite heavy. 
American buyers are paying the full 
equivalent of Canadian prices. The de- 
cline referred to was $1 on bran, which is 
now selling at $27 ton, shorts at $30, mid- 
dlings at $36 and feed flour at $42, net 
cash terms, mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

WHEAT 


Supplies of western spring wheat are 
ample, and prices to Ontario mills are 
fixed daily by Winnipeg fluctuations. No. 
1 northern is worth at the moment $1.05 
bu, track, Bay ports. Ontario winter 
wheat is in limited supply at 97c@$1 for 
farmers’ loads at mill doors, and car lots 
at 2@3c over. 

CEREALS 

Trade in cereals is improving, and mill- 
ers of rolled oats look for a much busier 
season than last year. They will be de- 
pendent entirely upon western oats for 
whatever they grind but, fortunately, the 
crop in those provinces is large and of 
good quality. Some exporting business 
has been done for future delivery. 
Rolled oats are selling at $6 bbl of 180 
Ibs, in 90-lb jute bags, and oatmeal at 
$6.60 bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered, 30-day terms. 
Car lots 20c less. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Ontario farmers are buying recleaned 
western elevator screenings in increasing 
quantities for winter feeding.. Despite 
the fact that-some are opposed to the 
use of screenings for feeding purposes, 
the volume of business being done in this 
province is expanding from year to year. 
No. 3 Canadian western oats are quoted 
at 46%c bu, track, Bay ports; American 
corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.27, United States 
funds, Toronto freights; standard screen- 
ings, $22.50 ton, in jute bags, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Flour space to the United Kingdom 
for October-November is quoted at 20c 
per 100 lbs; Leith, Hull and Newcastle, 
20c; Dundee, 22c; Rotterdam and Ham- 
burg, 20c; Copenhagen, 26c; Helsingfors, 
29e. 

JAPANESE DUTIES 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation made quick responses to an over- 
ture from the Pacific Coast millers of 
the United States for joint action in a 
protest against the decision of Japan 
to continue its duty of $1.36 bbl on flour, 
while admitting wheat free. This is un- 
derstood to be a relief measure, but it 
is nevertheless regarded as unwarranted 
discrimination against the milling indus- 
try in other countries, and the associa- 
tion has asked the government of Can- 
ada to make an official protest to the 
government of Japan. 


OCEAN INSURANCE 


One of the several subjects relating 
to Canadian exporting trade now before 
the Economic Conference in London, 
Eng., is a formal protest of the Cana- 
dian government against the rates of ma- 
rine insurance on vessels using the St. 
Lawrence River route in transatlantic 
trade. The government points out that 
it has spent many millions of dollars in 





making the St. Lawrence safe for ocean 
vessels, and it does not propose now to 
have this expenditure nullified and the 
Canadian route discriminated against by 
insurance interests having their head- 
quarters in London and New York. 
Canada means to fight this issue to a 
finish. 


NOTES 


W. S. Harrison, Harrison Flour Mills 
Co., Inc., New York, was in Toronto, 
on Oct. 19. 

United States milling companies are in 
the market for large quantities of Ca- 
nadian spring wheat flour for use in 
their exporting trade. 

W. C. Duncan, manager of the office 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in 
New York, spent Oct. 16 at the head 
office of his company in Toronto. 

George Brown, of the Raymond Bag 
Co., Middietown, Ohio, was in Toronto 
on Oct. 18 and 19. His company has 
growing interests in this part of Canada. 

Completion of the new plant of the 
McLeod Milling Co. Ltd., Stratford, 
Ont., has been delayed by unforeseen 
difficulties, and it is not now expected 
that the mill will be ready to make flour 
till some time in November. 


D. A. Campbell, managing director of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, returned on Oct. 15 from an ex- 
tended visit to western Canada. This 
company has three mills and large grain 
trading interests in that section. 

At the Economic Conference in Lon- 
don, at which all parts of the British 
Empire are officially represented, Sir 
Halford MacKinder, in speaking of the 
work of the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee, stated that the right of a British 
shipowner under the common law of 
Great Britain to contract himself out of 
his liabilities by indorsing his bill of 
lading is to be done away with. In place 
of the old British rule the committee is 
recommending to Parliament that the 
Canadian act be accepted as a model. 
He further stated that the Canadian law 
will be recommended to all British coun- 
tries for imitation. 


WINNIPEG 


There is little or no change in the 
flour situation in western Canada. Do- 
mestic demand is fairly good, but it is 
undoubtedly the export trade that is 
keeping the prairie plants running full 
time. Active domestic flour buying, 
which is invariably a feature of the 
autumn trade, has not materialized, and 
in comparison with that of the previous 
year, the situation is quiet. Countrv 
points report a fair volume of sales, but 
these consist of small amounts, and there 
appears to be a general disinclination to 
lay in stocks. However, western millers 
say prospects are good, and the present 
volume of export business very satisfac- 
tory. The larger country mills appear 
to be —— considerable orders for 
export. Fairly large quantities of the 
lower grades of flour, chiefly first clears, 
are being shipped to the Orient. Prices 
are unchanged. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.20 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.60, and first 
clears at $4.60, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and shorts is very 
strong. Some of the big plants are sold 


ahead, and none of the western mills 
have any difficulty in disposing of all 
they have to offer. Shipments of mill- 
feed to the United States and eastern 
Canada are heavy, and constitute the 
bulk of the western output. Prices re- 
main the same. Quotations: at points in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $21 ton and shorts $23, in mixed 
cars with flour; interior British Colum- 
bia points, bran $25 and shorts $27; Pa- 
cific Coast points, bran $26 and shorts 
$28. 
WHEAT 

Trading in the cash wheat market was 
not so brisk as in the previous week, and 
very large quantities of No. 1 northern 
have been passing into the clearing house. 
The tonnage situation is probably ac- 
countable for restricted business, and 
exporters profess themselves anxious to 
secure wheat, but are unable to get ade- 
quate tonnage. A fair amount of busi- 
ness has been done by American mill- 
ers for November loading. Dorestic 
millers have also been good buyers of 
contract grades. There has been little 
or no demand for the lower grades. 
Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: 


o— Futures— 


Cash Oct. Dec. 
OO IS eisvcveses $ .97% $ .97% $ .94% 
a eee te 97% 97% 95 
a eres -96% 96% 94 
Ces BO 4 sescdeu se 95% 95% 93% 
Oot, WD csisseccers -95% -95% 92% 
GE, BO. cessssicxs -96% -96% 93% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipey for 
the week ending Oct. 20 have been very 
heavy, and the high percentage of con- 
tract grades has been maintained. Re- 
ceipts averaged 2,037 cars per day, com- 
pared with 1,960 in the previous week, 
and 2,081 for the corresponding period 
in 1922. 

OATMEAL 

The improved demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, recorded in the previous 
week, was maintained, and sales of these 
commodities are reported to be satisfac- 
tory. Prices remain at the oid level. 
Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton 
bags, $2.50; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats,—to the whole- 
sale trade in Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Trading in the coarse grains has heen 
fair, with an inclination to lower prices. 
Offerings of oats have been somewhat 
light, and shippers the principal buyers. 
There has been a fair demand also for 
barley. Export buying has fallen off, 
prices being out of line for new busi- 
ness. Rye has been going through the 
clearing house. There has been consid- 
erable reselling by dealers who had ac- 
cumulated large stocks with a view to 
exporting it. What demand there has 
been was for the lower grades. F'lax- 
seed continued active, but trade has been 
restricted on account of small offerings. 
The odd cars offered went to Canadian 
and United States crushers, which for 
many months have been keen buyers of 
this grain. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 405¢c bu; barley, 5('4¢: 
rye, 61%c; flaxseed, $2.07%. 


NOTES 


A new variety of wheat, which is said 
to be rustproof, has been developed 
this season by the Hon. John Bracken, 
premier of Manitoba, and his brother, on 
their farm near Saskatoon, Sask. 

Three thousand bags of flour were ‘e- 
stroyed in a fire, which also did consider- 
able damage to machinery, in the bakery 
of Ben Segal, Winnipeg, Oct. 19. The 
aggregate loss is estimated at $15,000. 

-A dispatch from Calgary, Alta, Oct. 
19, announced that Oct. 29 is the date 
fixed for the commencement of opera- 
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‘ons by the Alberta Co-operative Wheat 

carb Ltd. From that date the 
pool will be ready to receive wheat from 
its 25,000 signatories. 

A party of some 60 farmers from 
widely scattered parts of the United 
States arrived in Winnipeg, Oct. 17, as 
prospective settlers on farms in the 
prairie provinces. Their tour of inspec- 
tion will include farm lands in all parts 
of the three provinces. 

A dispatch from Calgary, Alta., an- 
nounces that Chester M. Elliott, of the 
United Grain Growers, has accepted the 
position of manager of the Alberta wheat 
pool, and will commence his new duties 
immediately. The pool announces itself 
as ready to receive grain in a few days’ 
time. 

\t a joint meeting of the boards of 
the United Farmers of Manitoba and 
the United Farm Women of Manitoba, 
held in Winnipeg, Oct. 16, Donald G. 
Mckenzie, Brandon, Man., was appoint- 
ed to succeed W. R. Wood as secretary 
of the first named organization. Mr. 
McKenzie is very well and favorably 
known among Manitoba farmers and 


grain men, and is a son of Roderick Mc- 
Kenzie, one of the first secretaries of 
the organization, and a pioneer worker 


in its establishment some 20 years ago. 
that Alberta’s crops this year will be 


three times greater than normal was the 
opinion expressed by W. H. Godfrey, 
dominion bureau of statistics, Ottawa, 
when passing through Winnipeg on his 
way home from a trip through western 
Canada. The purpose of this trip was to 


make co-operative arrangements with 
provincial departments of agriculture 


for the annual collection of agricultural 
stalisties. A conference is to be held 
at Ottawa later on, at which new meariS 


will be devised for collecting and tabu- 
lating dominion data. 

A resolution expressing preference for 
the principle of a one-pool system, with 


a selling agency for the three prairie 
provinces, was passed at a conference 
of the United Farmers and Farm Wom- 


en of Manitoba, in Winnipeg, Oct. 16. 
The resolution, however, was not in any 
way opposed to the present system of an 
individual pool for each province. The 
Manitoba wheat pool contract, which was 
discussed at length, provides for the 
signing up of 331, per cent of the prov- 
ince’s acreage by April 1, and not in 
the fall, as in the case of the Saskatche- 
wan contract. The Manitoba four-year 
contract, commencing next year, will 
thus co-terminate with the Saskatche- 
wan agreement, which runs for five years 
from the present season. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Business continues brisk in the Mont- 
real market for spring wheat flour. De- 
mand for export is good, and the home 
market is also well maintained. Some 
mills are booked up as far forward as 
December, and all are working to ca- 
pacity. In addition to the export trade 
to the British and European markets, 
a good business is passing to the West 
Indies, and some to South Africa. New- 
foundland is also a good customer of 
Montreal millers. Prices remain station- 
ary as follows: first patents, $6.50 bbl, 
Seconds $6, bakers $5.80, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash, 

Winter wheat flour is also moving 
quietly, with no change in prices. Best 
grades in car lots are selling at $5@5.10 
bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; broken 
lots, $5.50@5.60, ex-store. Winter wheat 
patents, $5.75@5.85, new cottons, ex- 
store. 

The market for all lines of millfeed 
remains active. Car lots of bran are 
selling at $28.25 ton, shorts $31.25, mid- 
dlings $38.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
25c ton for cash. Moullie sells at $42 
ton, with bags, delivered. 

Rolled oats are selling well at $3.05 
per 90-lb bag, delivered. White corn 
flour is in fairly good demand at $5.90 
@6 bbl, jute, delivered. 

NOTES 

The leading Montreal millers spent a 
part of the week ending Oct. 20 in To- 
Tonto, with the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association. 


Although the exportation of grain 
from Montreal is comparatively light 
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this year, exports of flour from this port 
are reaching new record figures. 

In September the flour shipped from 
Montreal totaled 338,056 bags, and the 
general expectation is that the October 
figures will exceed those of September. 

Within two weeks, 50,000 bbls flour 
have gone out to Newfoundland, and all 
liners sailing from Montreal are carry- 
ing a fair proportion for the United 
Kingdom. 

What is believed to be a world’s load- 
ing record was recently made in Mont- 
real when 275,000 bus wheat were loaded 
into the Ethelfred between 7:30 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. 

James J. Aird, of Jas. Aird, Ltd., 
Montreal bakers, and J. C. Copping, of 
the Christie Brown Co., Ltd., biscuits, 
have been elected directors for the next 
two years of the Merchants’ Association 
of Montreal. 

The biggest flour cargo taken out of 
this port was that of the Sinasta, bound 
for Hamburg, which carried 47,389 bags. 
The Westcampgaw carried 29,948 bags 
to the same port, and the Topdalfjord 
20,000 bags to Norway. 

In the first 12 days of October, 157,- 
935 bags of Canadian flour were shipped 
out of Montreal harbor in ocean bot- 
toms, and throughout the month the 
transit sheds around the harbor have 
been crowded with flour on the way out. 

A. Stuart Bleakney, Canadian trade 
commissioner to Belgium, who has re- 
turned for a short stay in Canada, re- 
ports that the demand for Canadian 
wheat is increasing in Belgium, but Ca- 
nadian flour is suffering from the com- 
petition of Belgian millers. 

A. E, Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Millers report an excellent demand for 
all grades of domestic flour. Bakers 
continue heavy buyers, and many of 
them have contracted for six months’ 
supplies. List prices are being adhered 
to, and are firm. 

There is a fairly steady inquiry from 
the Orient, mostly for low grades. Owing 
to the scarcity of space to oriental ports, 
sales are confined to the amount of 
space that can be secured. During the 
month of September, exports from Van- 
couver to oriental ports were 27,036 bbls. 

United Kingdom buyers are showing 
considerable interest in flour, and some 
large sales have been made. The recent 
advance in ocean freight rates has tem- 
porarily checked business, but an easier 
tone is noticeable in export flour prices 
to offset this freight advance. 


WHEAT 


Some sales of November shipment 
wheat have been made at Ie over Winni- 
peg November, and December shipment 
at 2c over Winnipeg December, since 
the rate reduction was announced, but 
these were made to buyers who, when 
they make an export sale, buy the actual 
wheat instead of futures. 

Exporters who protect their export 
sales by hedges in Winnipeg futures feel 
certain that they will be able to buy No. 
1 northern wheat in Vancouver at less 
than Winnipeg values before the end of 
December. Some prominent Alberta 
shippers who have recently visited Van- 
couver are also of the same opinion. 

There is an excellent demand from the 
Orient for wheat, shipment during De- 
cember and January. Liner space for 
these months is available, and exporters 
are able to secure all they require. Two 
7,000-ton steamers have been chartered 
to carry full cargoes to the Orient dur- 
ing December and January. Inquiry 
from the United Kingdom is also quite 
active, and upwards of 7,000,000 bus 
have been booked for shipment from 
Vancouver to Great Britain during Oc- 
tober, November and December. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are becoming more 
plentiful, and .although list prices are 
still $28 ton for bran and $30 for shorts, 
f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, these feeds have 
been sold at $2 ton less during the first 
half of October. Late October and 
early November millfeeds have been of- 
fered at $24 for bran and $26 for shorts, 
but buyers are holding back, anticipating 
still lower prices. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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JUMPY NERVES 


It seems that at more or less regular 
intervals, in the sequence of human 
moods and tenses, an atmosphere of 
gloom must encompass the milling busi- 
ness and those engaged in it, accompa- 
nied by sad forebodings as to the future. 
Such a period prevailed with many mill- 
ers on the last crop, and they are now 
experiencing the delights of the after 
effects, and indulging in more or less of 
a conversational hang over. 

These periods are characterized by 
mental unbalance and jumpy nerves. 
The sick patient, the miller, becomes ir- 
ritable, sensitive to the slightest dis- 
turbance, to sudden and unexpected 
noises and harsh voices, so one must go 
softly and with smothered tread about 
the sick room, speak in whispers, admit 
only a soft and shaded light, that no 
untoward circumstance may hasten and 
complicate the progress of the disease or 
retard the recovery. 

Hence it is contended that a soft pedal 
should be put on the gloom and grief 
of the industry, that unfavorable aspects 
of the situation should be passed over 
and not unduly emphasized,. that the nat- 
ural comfort of the sick in talking of 
their symptoms and of misery in finding 
company should be withheld and denied, 
because, forsooth, what the millers need 
is a note of cheer and optimism, repeated 
as often as the occasion warrants and 
permits; more light and air of a vivify- 
ing quality. Perhaps so. 

Of course it takes all kinds of people 
to make a world, and all kinds of tem- 
peraments. This is a fortunate thing, 
because it means that all sides of any 
given case will be presented, and in the 
mass of evidence there is a chance of 
arriving at the truth, and at a sane, 
comprehensive and workable basis for 
meeting any crisis or emergency. The 
man who can work only in an atmos- 
phere of buoyant and unsuspecting op- 
timism will probably have his way, in 
any event, and close his eyes and ears 
to anything that is depressing or wanting 
in cheer. Giving him the benefit of the 
doubt, this may not be so much from the 
want of courage as due to temperament. 
But it is open to question whether suc- 
cessful millers are of this sort, and 
whether one should think so meanly and 
poorly of their fortitude and courage. 

On the other hand, there is the tem- 
perament which knows no fear, isn’t 
afraid of anything, and which wants the 
truth, and all the truth, at any cost or 
hazard. It does not doubt its ability to 
maintain its poise and equilibrium, and 
is not open to this species of self-distrust. 
It fights all the harder under adversity, 
and seems to gird up its spirit accord- 
ingly. It even goes so far as to over- 
state obstacles to be overcome, so it may 
not fail by being unprepared. Some- 
thing of this fighting, tenacious, unyield- 
ing and undying spirit is what the mill- 
ers need, and it is what successful mill- 
ers already have. They may be sorely 
perplexed by the problems and difficul- 
ties of their business, but they never 
give up. 

Their courage, optimism and confidence 
are not of such frail and fragile nature 
that they can survive only in a hot- 
house, with filtered sunlight, and by be- 
ing fed on pap. In other words, they 
are not spoiled babies, who must be han- 
dled with gloves, but are upstanding, 
hard-headed individuals and fighters. 
They can stand a bit of pessimism and 
gloom and not be thrown off their bal- 


\as it may, many mi 


ance. There is no comparison between 
these two kinds of optimism, one grow- 
ing in light soil and the other deeply 
rooted; one almost infinitely transcends 
the other. 

There are plenty of millers answering 
to this description, and it isn’t necessary 
to give them only predigested food or 
filtered air. They have the unyielding 
qualities of the born fighter, who never 
knows when he is licked, even if he goes 
groggy, and that is the reason they are 
successful. Bring them together and 
what they will talk about is not the 
. lighter; brighter, more cheerful aspects 
of their business, because these will take 
care of themselves, but, on the contrary, 
the things that are not right and satis- 
factory about it. So marked is this that 
an outside observer is in danger of get- 
ting a misapprehension and of thinking 
that the business is all wrong, whereas 
that is not the case at all. 

The milling business develops hardi- 
hood. Like everything else, it is a sur- 
vival of: the fittest. There is nothing 
exceptional about that, and it should not 
be considered depressing, discouraging 
or pessimistic to state it. Successful 
millers everywhere recognize the highly 
competitive character of their business. 
They can face the truth, and want the 
truth; it is rather important for them to 
have it, if they are to continue success- 
fully, as they must adjust their methods 
to meet actual conditions. Therefore, the 
indulgence occasionally in what is called 
pessimism should not be taken too seri- 
ously, or blind one to the fact that the 
roots of the trade are grounded in a 
deeper optimism. 


MILLING REVIEW 


It is impossible to find anything new 
to say about the milling situation, which 
remains virtually unchanged. It is no- 
ticeable, however, that the rate of opera- 
tion shows a tendency toward reduction, 
particularly among outside mills, but is 
rather well maintained at Toledo. Some 
of these outside mills that have been 
running full capacity are noy down to 
the equivalent of four or five days’ opera- 
tion. Output at Toledo was slightly re- 
duced the week of Oct. 14-20 on account 
of breakdown at one of the mills. 

The most outstanding fact about the 
business at present is the difficulty in get- 
ting specifications on flour already 
booked, and which, in many instances, 
shows a profit to the buyers. Either 
these buyers overestimated their require- 
ments, flour is not being consumed as 
rapidly as estimated, or they bought lib- 
erally because the price looked attrac- 
tive, and counted on the indulgence of 
the mills in ordering the flour out. It is 
suspected that the latter was frequently 
the case, and that many bookings may 
have been made without undue insistence 
upon specified ps om dates. Be that 

illers are now in need 
of shipping directions. 

Although flour sales have fallen off, a 
moderate quantity is being sold daily for 
both domestic and export shipment. One 
Toledo miller reports sales equal to twice 
his output the current week, which is a 
very good showing. His mill has been 
running full time, and his flour bookings 
Oct. 15 showed exactly the same amount 
as Oct. 1. There has been a reasonably 
steady export business out of Toledo so 
far on the crop, mostly to the United 
Kingdom. Remarkably good time is be- 
ing made in getting the flour to seaboard 
to connect with outgoing boats on which 
freight has been poem | 

The premonitory signs of coming weak- 
ness in feed were not a false alarm, as 
was evidenced by this week’s experience. 
It is not only difficult now to keep sold 
up on feeds, but concessions in price 
must be made. The decline has not been 
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drastic, varying from 50c to $2 ton with 
different mills, according to their par- 
ticular trade. Cold weather is nearly due 
and the time is approaching when there 
will be some curtailment of output, and 
a stabilizing effect may result from these 
causes. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.05@1.06 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Oct. 19. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted at $5.15@ 
5.25 bbl, local springs $5.95@6.50, local 
hard winters $5.85, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$32@33.25 ton, mixed feed $32.50@33.25, 
and middlings $33@33.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

The movement of wheat is light. To- 
ledo millers report scant acceptances on 
their bids, and say deliveries at the mills 
are decreasing. Of ‘course farmers are 
busy in the fields with fall work, but, 
nevertheless, cash red wheat is believed 
to be in a strong position and may com- 
mand a premium for the balance of the 
crop. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Oat. 14-80 wcrcccccccccccce 63,208 88 
Previous week ..........+. 39,800 83 
TWOGE GOD cevcciccccvecsces 36,100 76 
Two years ago ............ 87,100 77 
Three years ago........... 19,800 48% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ..... 21 119,850 85,982 71% 
Previous week... 19 134,700 94,413 70 
TOO? GOO c.ccce 23 144,360 88,483 61 
Two years ago. 21 124,710 80,299 64 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 257,000 332,000 242,000 48,000 

Corn, bus.... 34,000 83,000 1,000 17,000 

Oats, bus.... 62,000 49,000 31,000 54,000 
NOTES 


A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, expected to leave Oct. 23 for Flor- 
ida, where he will spend the winter. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Nov. 14-15, 
the dates having been changed from 
Nov. 21-22. 

David Anderson, . president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, who is abroad, writes 
that he has visited Belfast, Dublin, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh and Paris, and is very 
much improved in health. 


The Buckeye local of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association held a meeting at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, Kenton, Oct. 16. The 
business session was at 10 o’clock, and 
dinner was served at noon. 


The purchases of flour for state insti- 
tutions in Ohio recently made were as 
follows: penitentiary, $4.30@4.40; Toledo 
State Hospital, $4.44, in 98’s; Massillon, 
$4.64; Feeble Minded Institution, $4.65; 
Columbus State Hospital, $4.75; Central 
Warehouse, $4.75; Longview Hospital, 
$4.65; Athens State Hospital, $4.65. 


John C, Husted, of C. A. King & Co., 
grain, Toledo, asks the question, “What 
would happen to the 66,000,000 bus wheat 
now in the visible supply if freight rates 
were reduced? Loss in the billing would 
fall entirely on the grain trade. The 
time to reduce freight rates is just be- 
fore harvest. Reduction now would be 
of little benefit to the farmer.” 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo during the week ending 
Oct. 20 were J. E. Riley, Marysville 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co; O. B. 
Grosvenor, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee; J. B. Rosenbaum, New Rich- 
mond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co; W. F. 
Steele, Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co; 
O. G. Trudeau, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, 


The National Milling Co., Toledo, has 
received a cargo of 95,000 bus Canadian 
wheat, and is now grinding it for special 
customers who like a very strong flour. 
The wheat tested 64 Ibs to the bu, and 
the flour shows a dry gluten test of 15 
per cent, with .41 ash. The mill an- 
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round 
other 


nounces that all this wheat will be 
by Oct. 23, and that a number o 
cargoes are on the way. 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
for the week ending Oct. 20 showed some 
decrease from the previous week. The 
unsettled tone of the wheat market has 
had the effect of causing buyers to pur- 
sue a conservative policy, and the amount 
of new business was extremely light dur- 
ing the latter part of the week. Specifi- 
cations on old contracts were also less 
active. However, the amount of business 
booked for forward shipment up to the 
first week in October had been good, and 
inactivity was to be expected at times. 

The tone of the market has been easier, 
in sympathy with the cash wheat mar- 
ket. Quotations at the close of the cur- 
rent week were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$7@7.30; standard or regular patent, 
$5.90@6.30; straight patent, $5.25@5.75; 
first clears, $3.75@4.25. 

Rehandlers report moderate demand. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@8; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $6.25 
@6.60. 

Mills have been moderate purchasers 
of wheat in the terminal markets. No. 2 
red wheat, with bill, is quoted at $1.28 
@1.30 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed demand continues fair, with 
prices showing little change, as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $31@33; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $34@36. 

The corn meal market is strong, with 
routine demand. Prices: bolted, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, $2.50@2.60; unbolted, $2.40 
@2.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

. bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 718 ...ccevs 205,080 150,856 73.6 

Previous week ... 207,780 150,192 72.2 

One year ago..... 187,530 122,944 65.5 

Two years ago.... 196,470 109,173 55.5 

Three years ago.. 204,990 96,645 47.1 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 20 Oct. 13 
Piowsr, BOIS. .<.cossioses 60,000 61,000 
Wee, WD nev cesiacets 522,000 596,000 
Gorm, DES ec vcsaxeesseies 28,000 52,000 
OBER WUE vs eccdacecsces 612,000 687,000 


Joun LEIPEer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Beyond the shipment of one or two 
cars of clears to the coast for export, 
Indianapolis mills did little business 
other than to local consumers in the 
week ending Oct. 20. 

Prices are unchanged. Some of the 
near-by buyers were well stocked, and 
were taking little new stuff. Warm 
weather cut cony. into domestic con- 
sumption. Demand in general seemed to 
be of a waiting character. 

Out-state mills are doing a fairly good 
business; conditions are holding up, but 
not greatly improving. Most mills in 
Indiana are operating full time. 

Feed, unlike flour, is fairly brisk, al- 
though October business is lagging be- 
hind the volume done in September. 
There is no change to report in prices. 

Wheat appears to be losing some of 
the strength gained in the past few 
weeks, with the cash article getting 
cheaper. The quality and quantity of 
the run is not changed materially, al- 
though some of the wheat received indi- 
cates that it has come out of storage 
from farms and rural elevators. Some 
weevil effects are seen. No. 2 red is 
still holding above $1, both at the grain 
exchange and at mills. 

The first car of new corn to reach In- 
dianapolis graded sample, 5 per cent 
damage. It came in from a farm in cen- 
tral Illinois. Ten cars have reached the 
market in 10 days. The indications are 
that new corn will move steadily from 
now on. The weather has held back the 
movement to a large extent. Millers are 
not buying heavily either of wheat or 
corn. 

Bids for car lots of grairi and hay at 
the call of the Indianapolis che 4 of 
Trade, f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Oct. 





20: wheat, No. 2 red $1.03@1.05, No: 2 
hard $1.01@1.03; corn, No. 2 white $1.05 
@1.07, No. 3 white $1.04@1.06, No. 2 
yellow $1.03@1.05, No. 3 yellow $1.02@ 
1.04, No. 2 mixed $1.02@1.04, No. 3 
mixed $1.01@1.08; oats, No. 2 white 39 
@40c, No. 3 white 38@39c. 

Inspections, Oct. 20: wheat, No. 2 red 
2 cars, No. 3 red 7, No. 4 red 2, No. 2 
hard 3, No. 2 mixed 2, sample 6; corn, 
No. 2 white 2 cars, No. 2 yellow 5, No. 
3 yellow 1, sample yellow 5, No. 1 mixed 
1, No. 2 mixed 3, No. 3 mixed 3; oats, 
No. 1 white 2 cars, No. 2 white 4, No. 3 
white 11, No. 4 white 4, sample white 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indiandpo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Oct. 20: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
- <i | errr 10,372 52 
Previous week .. -++ 11,673 58 
Year ago ....... ++ 12,947 64 
Dee VERN GRO. «60d cic ccans 8,467 42 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 

WR cccccrccecocccces 147,000 22,000 
GRO vocccavetccerevzecs 176,000 46,000 
GED .g\ ek vcn es oab'ss sg bee's 252,000 36,000 
BRO cccvcceccvvsesscoses 13,000 4,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Oct. 20, 1923.. 770,000 59,500 278,000 4,000 
Oct. 21, 1922.. 490,000 97,400 220,000 18,000 
Oct. 22, 1921.. 429,580 412,790 595,830 1,000 
NOTES 

The Mishawaka (Ind.) Grain & Coal 
Co., capitalized at $36,000, has been in- 
corporated. 

John <A. Reis, secretary-treasurer 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, was in 
Louisville, Ky., recently. 

The office of the McCardle-Black 
Grain Co., for which a receiver recently 
was appointed, has been closed. 

Directors of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation recently met in the directors’ 
room of the National City Bank with 
Herman Steen, Chicago, secretary of the 
wheat growers’ advisory commission, to 
discuss the proposals of marketing grain 
grown by Indiana farmers. The direc- 
tors discussed arrangements for the an- 
nual convention of the federation to be 
held in Indianapolis Dec. 6-7. 

Curis O. Axsion. 


ATLANTA 


There is light demand for flour, even 
with lower prices. Mills are offering 
hard wheat patents freely at around $6, 
and soft wheat flour around $6.25. Mer- 
chants and dealers are buying conserva- 
tively, keeping stocks well within trade 
demand, but not purchasing very far 
ahead. Movement is rather cautious, and 
limited to weekly transactions in small 
orders. 

Hominy feed in good demand and 
prices strong, ranging about $42 ton for 
prompt. Feeders are shaping up live 
stock for market. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady, with 
a fair demand. Feeders are taking a 

od deal of meal for mixing with other 
Kode. Dairy trade in cottonseed meal 
and wheat millfeeds is improving. 

Hulls are in very d demand, with 
rices about steady. Stocks are accumu- 
ating at the oil mills, but the year’s sup- 

ply is limited. 

Hay receipts continue light, with stocks 
only moderate. Demand is moderate, 
and prices are steady. Alfalfa hay is 
very scarce in this market, especially the 
better grades. 

J. Hore Tioner. 


MOBILE 

Conditions in the Mobile flour market 
are about normal, although the absence 
of car lot orders keeps dealers from be- 
ing overconfident. e city retail trade 
is reported as being extremely good, 
however, and this keeps the market from 
becoming stagnant. Matters in the coun- 
try are at a standstill, pending definite 
action regarding cotton. 

Prices are about normal for this time 
of the year, as follows, in 98’s, car lots, 
from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter 
short patent $5.50@5.80 bbl, straight 
grade $5.10@5.40; spring wheat short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.90@7.25, first 
clear $7.50@8, second clear $6.25@7; 
soft winter best patent $6.25@6.50, 
straight $5.85@6.25, low grade $5.40@ 
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5.75; self-rising flour 25c bbl over the 
above prices. 

The bakers flour market is somewhat 
sluggish. Prices are down about 25¢ 
bbl, and demand has been below normal. 

Millfeed has declined about 50c ton, 
evidently due to the fact that some of 
the larger mills have again commenced 
grinding, thus affording a better supply 
on the market. Demand is fairly good. 

The increase in the quantity of flour 
exports through the port of Mobile is 
attracting attention in shipping circles, 
and those interested are much encour- 
aged. Mobile is coming into recognition 
as a flour port, and shippers of the \id- 
dle West are routing their goods through 
here, particularly to West Indian and 
Central American ports, to which regu- 
lar and frequent service is maintained. 
Banks at Mobile are handling the papers 
on a number of these shipments, and 
report an increase in the calls for this 
service. Daily shipments average sev- 
eral thousand barrels. 

J. O. Forsyri. 


NORFOLK 


Trade conditions recently have been a 

puzzle to the flour trade. Early {irm- 
ness led many to book for future re- 
quirements, and declining wheat markets 
later caused a number of good buyers to 
take advantage of the break to jake 
round-lot purchases. North Carolina 
jobbers report an excellent demand, and 
are ordering out their bookings freely. 
The price cutter, like the poor, whi is 
“always with us,” has been operating, 
and a very considerable quantity of cut 
straights are being shipped as the “rill’s 
best patent,” quotations being $4.j0@ 
4.75, Virginia common points. 
, Top winter patents from central s|ates 
mills are reduced generally to $5.i0@ 
5.75, basis cotton 98’s, Norfolk, with 
standard patents 25@35c less. Kansas 
family patents are quoted at $6.45@ ('.75, 
bakers grades at $6.15@6.40, and north- 
western springs at $0.60@6.90, with ad- 
vertised brands $7.20@7.75. 

Feed has held the advance and, as 
offerings are limited, prices are practical- 
ly wathanaed. Bran is quoted at *''@ 
38 ton, standard middlings $37.50( 38, 
flour middlings $89@40, and red dog 42 
@43. 

NOTES 


W. C. Scott, of W. C. Scott & Co., feed 
and flour brokers, has returned from at- 
tending a meeting of brokers of the J. 
W. Eshelman & Sons’ mills. 

George B. Norris, governor of the |'ed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Philadelphia, and 'or- 
mer congressman from Pennsylvania, ad- 
dressed the Monday Club of the Chiam- 
ber of Commerce, Oct. 15, on “Capital 
and Labor.” 

The British steamer Rhode Is!ind 
broke all previous records for loading 
grain at the municipal elevator here re- 
cently, when she took on 40,000 bus in 
two and a half hours. Heretofore sliips 
had required about five hours to load a 
similar cargo. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and g:n- 
eral manager Topeka Flour Mills (»., 
was a recent visitor to Norfolk, on ‘iis 
way to Baltimore and New York. ‘le 
sailed from New York to Porto Rico, in 
the interest of his company. Mrs. Youcr 
accompanied him. 

A contract has been awarded for ¢a))- 
ping piles and laying the foundation fr 
two municipal warehouses adjoining | '¢ 
grain elevator, the last step in the *,- 
000,000 terminal project. The foundation 
will cost $293,000. When the pier is 
completed, with its warehouses, it \ il! 
have cost about $2,500,000. 


William B. Causey, city manager, \ ill 
make an address at the opening of the 
annual food show of the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Retail Grocers’ Association in ‘he 
city armory Oct. 29. Gardner’s Bak« ry, 
Inc., and the Merchants’ bakery will hve 
feature exhibits in the show. A baking 
contest, conducted by the King’s Dau ch- 
ters, will be one of the features. Pujiils 
in the domestic science departments of 
the public schools will participate, ond 
teachers in these departments will be 


judges. 


Joserpn A. Lest: 





Indications point to a very good Mex!- 
can coffee crop, Vice Consul Myers, Vera 
Cruz, reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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Selling flour in the New York market 
during the week ending Oct. 20 was slow 
work, and showed slim results for the 
energy expended. Generally speaking, 
business was dull, and the further de- 
clines in wheat destroyed confidence. It 
is always difficult to sell here on a de- 
clining market, and the current week 
proved no exception. Here and there 
were reports of satisfactory business, and 
sales were of moderate volume, but con- 
cerns which formerly took 5,000 bbls 
without a struggle now need considerable 
urging to take one fifth of that amount. 

Most current sales are of routine char- 
acter, and more and more the bigger 
buyers are purchasing direct from mills. 
Another slightly influencing factor in 
this market is the preference of the East 
Side trade for Canadian flours because 
of their strength, in spite of their pre- 
mium over domestic goods. 

Some mills’ prices were held firm, but 
the extremely wide range in quotations 
showed many were making concessions. 
Competition was keen, and there were 
enqugh cut prices to discourage firmness. 
Hard wheat flours were difficult to sell, 
and even on a generally lower range these 
did not attract much interest. Spring 
wheat clears continued scarce and in good 
demand. Prices on standard patents had 
a wide range. While most of the sales 
were at $6@6.15, a few were reported 
as high as $6.40, $6.50, and even $6.60. 

At this season in the eastern markets 
there is usually a good business, and the 
trade has grown accustomed to filling 
consumers’ needs for several months 
ahead. . This year, however, sales are of 
considerably smaller lots and for imme- 
diate needs, as buyers seem afraid of the 
market. The volume is steady, though, 
so undoubtedly in the long run the mar- 
ket will be found to have consumed a 
quota equaling previous years. 

Mills’ quotations for rye flour ranged 
about $4.10@4.35 bbl, while the sales were 
at $3.85@4, and were chiefly on the basis 
of price. 

The export situation looked rather en- 
couraging. Although sales were of mod- 
erate lots, reports that the Greek govern- 
ment would cut the import duty on flour 
in half led to hope of business with that 
country. Moreover, the fact that Cana- 
dian mills are sold up for October and 
most of November shipment diverted 
some business to United States mills. 
Clearances on September sales were good, 
especially to Germany and the Mediter- 
ranean, 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.75@7.25, standard patents @ 
6.50, clears $5.75@5.90; hard - winter 
short patents $6.10@6.40, straights $5.35 
@6, clears $4.65@5.25,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 229,934 bbls; exports, 131,043. 


WHEAT 


arn sentiment in the wheat 
market was divided. To many it seemed 
that the world’s supply and demand were 
decidedly bearish, while others were still 
looking “for increased prices on the 
strength of possible government inter- 
erence. Export trade was only fair, and 
World’s export figures for the week were 
such as to indicate that foreign buyers 
Were filling their needs satisfactorily out- 
side the United States. Prices were low- 
er, with the market weaker. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.23%; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.381%; No. 
2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, $1.19%; No. 
1 Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.13; No. 2 


mixed durum, c.i.f., export, $1.08%. Re- 
ceipts, 2,430,800 bus; exports, 2,250,010. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Heavy rain early in the week in the 
Southwest caused uneasiness over pos- 
sible delay in harvesting the corn crop 
and resulted in a rally in the market, 
shorts being active buyers. This vroke, 
however, under heavy commission house 
selling prompted by the action of wheat. 
There also appeared a less active demand 
from manufacturers of corn products, 
though cash corn continued to sell at high 
premiums. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.2944; No. 2 mixed, $1.28%; No. 2 
white, $1.29%. Receipts, 105,800 bus. 

There was an absence of new or indi- 
vidual features to the oats market. Price 
changes were narrow, and followed the 
other grains. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
53%c; No. 3 white, 52%c. Receipts, 
124,000 bus. 


ZABRISKIE ADDRESSES BAKERS 


At a meeting of the New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade, on Oct, 17, a most 
interesting address was delivered by 
George A. Zabriskie. His theme was the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign. 

Mr. Zabriskie’s contention was that the 
only way successfully to induce the pub- 
lic to eat more wheat was to produce a 
commodity appealing to the eye and pal- 
ate—a question, really, of bread quality. 
He stressed the advantage of the slogan, 
“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food,” 
but said there was difficulty in millers 
using it successfully, because of oppo- 
sition by food manufacturers other than 
bakers. Some interests were rather hostile 
to the bread slogan, but since all were 
friendly toward “Eat More Wheat,” the 
latter seemed to him the better choice. 

The baking industry was_ strong 
enough, he declared, to stand on its own 
feet and push this slogan on its own 
account. Mr. Zabriskie stressed the ad- 
visability of all bakers co-operating in 
blazoning the motto on bread and in 
every possible way and place. 


NOTES 


Lester I. Moore, of W. Simpson’s of- 
fice, has been ill for the greater part of 
a week. 

Stocks of flour reported at New York 
terminals on Oct. 20 were 1,114 cars as 
against 1,010 at the close of the previous 
week. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
has applied at the patent office for regis- 
try of the brand name Kulshoqrbocker 
for wheat flour. 

Freda Halsted, daughter of Charles 
Halsted, of E. S. Halsted & Co., was 
married on Oct. 18 to Charles Wehman, 
at Westfield, N. J. 

H. M. Meach, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in New York, 
Oct. 15-17, visiting Fred Quackenbush, 
the mill’s New York representative. 

A. P. Walker, president Standard Mill- 
ing Co., and E. G. Broenniman, president 
Broenniman Co., Inc., returned from 
their hunting trip in Saskatchewan on 
Oct. 20. 

A. F. Janss, one of the best-known 
brokers in the New York market, has 
recently taken on the account of the 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Philip A. S. Franklin, Jr., son of P. 
A. §. Franklin, president International 
Mercantile Marine Co., was married to 
Miss Lillian Livingstone Remsen on Oct. 
18 at Grace Church, this city. 

R. N. Walker, who has been for about 
20 ae connected with the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, as export sales man- 
ager, returned on the Leviathan on Oct. 
15 from a three months’ tour of Europe. 
He visited the mill’s foreign connections, 


and made a careful study of conditions 
in nearly every country. 

At a recent meeting of the Levant 
steamship freight conference, discussion 
arose relative to an advance in the rate 
on flour, and it was decided to extend 
the present rate of 35c through No- 
vember. 

Among the millers who were in New 
York during the week ending Oct. 20 
were W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, and 
C. W. Fairchild, vice president and sales 
manager Fairchild Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Thousands of employees were thrown 
out of work temporarily by the shutting 
off of the water supply in Hudson and 
Bergen counties, New Jersey, on Oct. 18. 
At least 300 industrial plants were af- 
fected, among them the Corn Products 
Refining Co., the Warner Sugar Refining 
Co., and the General Chemical Co. 

Apparently F. L. Harley, representa- 
tive in the Near East for the Ernest 
Brewer Co., has not only found business 
conditions there to his liking but social 
conditions as well, as he has recently 
taken unto himself a wife. He met the 
young lady in Constantinople, and _ his 
mother, Mrs. Harley, Sr., has sailed to 
spend the winter with the couple. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
announced an extension of its cable and 
week end letter service to all places in 
Belgium. Messages must be written in 
plain language (English, Flemish, Ger- 
man, French), and will be transmitted 
by telegraph throughout. Cable letters 
for delivery next morning should have 
the letters CLT (Cable Letter Telegram) 
for the first word of the address. 

William J. Love, now managing direc- 
tor of the United States Lines, which, 
under the last announcement of the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board, is a subsidiary 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is 
to continue his duties here as manager 
for the New York district of the Ship- 
ping Board. He has resigned as general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet, and 
is now closing up matters in that con- 
nection. 

Many of the eastern salesmen of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. came on to New 
York during the week ending Oct. 20, to 
meet H, L. Beecher, the company’s gen- 
eral manager from New Ulm, Minn. 
Those here were D. Wagner and Mr. Hil- 
doner, covering Pennsylvania territory, 
T. C. Davis, from Syracuse, New York 
state representative, and A. G. Ganahl, 
Springfield, Mass., New England repre- 
sentative. 

The board of directors of the Journal 
of Commerce on Oct. 19 announced a 
change in officers, R. R. Govin being 
eleeted president to succeed W. C. Reick, 
who has held the office during the past 
two years. Mr. Govin is president of 
the Interocean Oil Co. and the United 
States Asphalt Refining Co., and is the 
owner and publisher of newspapers in 
this country and Cuba. Announcement 
was also made of the withdrawal of 
John W. Dodsworth from participation 
in management of the paper, after 48 
years of uninterrupted service. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour, for the week ending Oct. 20, lost 
15@20c bbl on springs and hard winters 
and 5@10c on soft winters, with demand 
moderate at best and confined mostly to 
near-by soft winter straights for export. 
The situation was peculiar because the 
Northwest and the Southwest, where all 
the crop shortage, if any, was supposed - 
to exist, were nearly back to their low 
prices of the season, and because the 
mills in both sections which could see 
nothing ahead but famine and runaway 
markets were the cheapest and most in- 
sistent sellers. This is equivalent to 
“coppering” one’s own opinion, and it 
isn’t a bad idea where the opinion is 
worthless. The interesting developments 
of the week were the relative strength of 
the near-by garlicky wheat, which closed 
actually higher than in the previous week, 
and the continued export demand for the 
flour coming from this grain. | 

Sales for the week included some good 
lots of near-by soft winter straight, prin- 
cipally at and around $4.40, bulk, for 
export. Some of the best brands went 
at this rate, though in instances they 
were held a shade steadier at the close. 
A fair car lot business was also done in 
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spring patents—in firsts at $6.50@6.65, in 
90 per cents at $6.25@6.40, and in stand- 
ards at $6@6.15, all basis 98-lb cottons. 
One agent offered standard grade as low 
as $5.90, cotton, but no sales appear to 
have been made below $6. Hard winters 
were too close to springs to command 
much attention, as local buyers, generally 
speaking, always prefer the northwestern 
product to the southwestern at anything 
like the same price. 

The big bakers are still sitting tight 
and doing nothing. However, the House- 
wives’ League will soon stir them up if 
the market does not. The pirates in 
wheat are playing for a double riffle, by 
working their steam roller overtime and 
by broadcasting another dose of Cana- 
dian, Russian and Argentine surplus, but 
the government will get their hides when 
least expected, 

City mills ran strong and found de- 
mand fine. They reduced spring patent 
15c bbl and advanced winters 10c; feed 
unchanged. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.40@6.65, standard 
patent $5.90@6.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.65@5.90; 
soft winter short patent $5.35@5.60, 
straight (near-by) $4.50@4.75; rye flour, 
white $4@4.25, dark $3.75@3.90. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.65; winter patent, $6.45; winter 
straight, $5.95. 

Receipts for the week ending Oct. 20 
were 44,889 bbls; exports, 4,802. 

Millfeed in instances was 50c@$2 low- 
er, with the whole list in small demand. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $34.50@35; soft winter bran, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $35@36; 
flour middlings, $837@38; red dog, $40@ 
41; city mills’ middlings, $36, 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Oct. 20 at le under No. 2 red 
winter, as against 2%c under the pre- 
vious week and 11%c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.0914; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.08%; October, $1.08144; November, 
$1.0914 ; range of southern for week, 90c 
@$1.10; last year, 80c@$1.20, 

Of the 616,015 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 20, 612,196 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 552,- 
330 bus. Stocks were 1,980,483 bus, 1,- 
507,481 domestic and 407,002 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Oct. 20 were 1,085,186 bus, 
against 997,413 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 2,811 bus, against 11,455 last 
year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, old, track, $1.20; near-by yel- 
low cob, old, bbl, $5.50. Receipts, 1,968 
bus; stock, 11,188. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Oct. 20, 1923, 408,742 bus; 
year ago, 690,098. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 534%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
52@52%c. Receipts, 29,608 bus; exports, 
1,844; stock, 149,494. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
78Y,c. Receipts, 6,206 bus; stock, 162,- 
595. 


NOTES 


Exports from Baltimore for the cur- 

rent week included 985 bus malt. 
. The Kiwanis clubs of the Capital dis- 
trict, embracing 33 in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware and the District of Co- 
lumbia, held their fifth annual conven- 
tion at Baltimore on Oct. 19-20. About 
600 delegates were present out of a mem- 
bership of 3,000. 

The Foreign Trade Club, P. E. McIn- 
tyre, president, will have a luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Emerson on Oct. 
23, when William Werkenthien, a direc- 
tor of the club, who has just returned 
from an extended trip through South 
America, will tell of some of his experi- 
ences while away. . 

Lewis Blaustein, president Atlantic 
Flour Co., local flour jobber and mill 
representative, is highly elated over the 
excellent quality and general working 
and baking conditions of the new crop 
spring wheat flour. He has had both 
patents and clears from the new wheat, 
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and is hearing nothing but compliments 
from them. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; H. J. Hall, with Sterling Grain Co,,. 
Minneapolis; E, Pennington, represent- 
ing Dwight Hamlin Co., feeds, Pitts- 
burgh; A. A. Roudabush, president Shen- 
andoah (Va.) Milling Co. 

Two more steamers were reported 
chartered to load grain on the Atlantic 
range during the current week, and they 
are very apt to find their way to Balti- 
more, as considerable wheat, principally 
Canadian, has been sold to go out from 
here in November, while a scramble is 
liable to occur for the first movement 
of new crop corn, 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week at only lc under No. 2 
red winter, and that, too, with good 
stocks of garlicky grain in the local ele- 
vators. The difference between these two 
grades of wheat a year ago was 11%%c, 
which would indicate that somebody 
either has suddenly developed a taste for 
garlic or is hungry for wheat, garlic 
or no garlic. 

The Garland Steamship Co., operating 
seven steamers in the coast-to-coast 
trade, will abolish its New York calls 
and confine its efforts to a fortnightly 
service from Baltimore and Norfolk, to 
take effect immediately. The reason for 
the change, according to Vice President 
Campion, is that there are five weekly 
services from New York and a great 
surplus of tonnage seeking business here, 

The Baltimore Flour Club on Oct. 17 
discussed an ordinance which the Balti- 
more health department proposes to sub- 
mit to the city council shortly, providing 
rules and regulations for the proper han- 
dling of foodstuffs and requiring all 
dealers in “human food” to take out an 
annual $5 license. A committee, consist- 
ing of Stuart Egerton, J. Ross Myers 
and Walter A. Frey, was appointed to 
investigate the proposed ordinance. Dr. 
J. H. Shrader, director of the bureau 
of chemistry and food, health depart- 
ment, invites criticisms or suggestions 
which the trade may have to offer. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

All grades of flour except rye have 
declined 20@25c, following more favor- 
able European news, but the break has 
had little effect in stimulating trade in 
the Buffalo district. Most consumers have 
met their requirements for this year, 
and there are some who have contracted 
for supplies as far ahead as July 1, 1924. 

From well-informed persons it is 
learned that sales of Kansas flour have 
broken all existing records in this dis- 
trict this fall. A very large amount of 
business was booked by Kansas mills 
around $5.75, some of the contracts cov- 
ering deliveries to July 1, next. North- 
western mills refused to meet this com- 
petition, and when they did make con- 
cessions they found only the scraps re- 
maining. 

As a result, some local sellers have lost 
accounts of long standing and are none 
too gentle in scoring the price policies of 
their superiors. A few northwestern 
mills took business at concessions, and 
have a fair amount of orders on hand. 
Selling during the past three or four 
weeks has been on a very small scale, 
and even material breaks in price have 
brought out little new business. 

Some of the best-known spring pat- 
ents are being offered below $7, Buffalo, 
the range being $6.75@7.25 for fancy 
grades. Other Buffalo quotations: spring 
standards, $6.40@6.75; Kansas fancy, 
$6.50@6.90; Kansas standard, $6.20@ 
6.45; rye, white, $4.45@4.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
GR: BOARS. 6.cns ci sve neesen 122,151 73 
Previous week .........-. 126,580 70 
Se | PPT Ee Taye 86,700 62 
Wwe DOGS GRO <occevccerce 128,550 77 


GRAIN 

The Buffalo waterfront again is show- 
ing peony | like its usual activity at 
this season of the year. The decision of 
American steamship operators to carry 
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Canadian grain has resulted in a heavy 
increase in receipts at this port, and the 
elevators are busy. So far there have 
been no serious delays, and no time is 
being lost at this end of the route. 

Receipts for the week ending Oct. 19 
were 5,780,182 bus, divided thus: wheat, 
3,413,410; barley, 666,086; rye, 893,843; 
oats, 116,467; corn, 387,000. The Welland 
Canal fleet took out six cargoes of 
wheat, totaling 293,000 tons. 

Grain in storage totaled 9,544,000 bus, 
a decrease of 627,000 in one week. The 
barge canal fleet took out 705,000 bus, 
and the railroads loaded 2,773 cars for 
seaboard. Shippers were offering 5c bu, 
Head of Lakes to Buffalo, at the week 
end. Before the decision to handle the 
Canadian grain the offered rate was 6c. 

Millers were interested in wheat, but 
offerings were so light that practically 
no business was done. The last sale re- 
ported was a car of No, 2 red, which 
changed hands at $1.16. More could 
have been sold at the prices which pre- 
vailed during the week. 

Corn was very scarce, with buyers 
boosting the market to a peak of $1.25 
on Oct. 19, five cars of No. 3 yellow 
changing hands at that price. The close 
of the following day was easier. Clos- 
ing prices, Oct. 20: corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.24, No. 3 yellow $1.23; oats, No. 2 
white 49\%c, No. 3 white 47c, No. 4 
white 45%c; barley, malting 77@79c, 
feed 71@73c; rye, nominal, 83c. 

Grain men were greatly pleased with 
the outcome of the royal grain inquiry 
commission’s visit to this city and other 
grain centers. It is understood a mem- 
ber of the commission gave a Buffalo 
grain man confidential information that 
no evidence was found here which in 
any way reflected upon the trade. It is 
said that members of the commission 
were exceedingly well pleased with con- 
ditions and methods as they found them 
at the Buffalo elevators and terminals. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed developed weakness when re- 
sellers offered bran and standard mid- 
dlings $1 under mill prices, but mills 
declined to meet the competition and 
profess to be comfortably fixed for busi- 
ness. They assert the weakness is only 
temporary, and that with no increase in 
flour output in prospect the situation is 
not one which justifies shading of exist- 
ing prices. 

Resellers are offering bran at $83, 
while the mills are asking $34. The same 
prices also apply to standard middlings. 
Resellers are not cutting mills on other 
grades, which are quoted: flour mid- 
dlings, $36.50; mixed feed, $37; red dog, 
$37.50. ; 

Linseed oil meal declined as rapidly 
as it had previously advanced, the 34 
per cent grade being quoted at $45.50 
@A6 and the 31 per cent grade at $44.50 
@45. Demand was fair, with resellers 
inclined to hold their stocks rather than 


do business at these prices. Millis are 
not disposed to quote futures. Cotton- 
seed meal advanced $1@1.25. Grinders 


report $60 bid for seed. This price, they 
say, means an advance of $2@3 over ex- 
isting quotations, which are, Boston 
basis: 43 per cent, $56; 41 per cent, 
$54.75; 36 per cent, $51. 


NOTES 


G. C. Bartoo has sold his feed mill at 
Eden, N. Y., to Glen Wilcox & Sons. 


James Gray, of the J. H. Gray Mill- 
ing Co., Springville, was a recent caller 
on ’change. 

Fire caused $2,200 damage in the bak- 
ery of Mrs. William Dolinski, 619 Hertel 
Avenue, Buffalo. 

Official reports show injury from Hes- 
sian fly in Wayne County ranged from 
4 to 36 per cent in 1923. 

Isaac C. Stirfe, of Croghan, N. Y., 
was a recent caller at the office of W. 
S. Preyer, of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co. 

G. S. Steward, of Minneapolis, man- 
ager of the coarse grains feed depart- 
ment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was a 
recent caller at the Buffalo offices. 

F. W. Roykouff, former representa- 
tive of the Washburn-Crosby Co. at 
Schenectady, has entered business for 
himself, conducting a brokerage house. 

An explosion in the boiler room of 
the Indiana Macaroni Co.’s plant at 


Indiana, Pa., caused a temporary shut- 
down, but did little material damage. 

Carl G. Nill, of Nill & Jess, Water- 
town bakers, is being sued for $50,000 
for breach of promise by Mrs. Maude 
Lucinda Wright, formerly of Syracuse. 

Fast time was made in unloading the 
Shaughnessy’s 301,500-bu wheat cargo. 
She docked at the Concrete elevator at 1 
a.m. and left at 3 p.m. on her nineteenth 
trip up the lakes. 

Conrad Mehlenbacher died recently at 
his home in Dansville, at the age of 77 
years. He was engaged in the baking 
business for many years. The widow 
and four children survive. 

Justice Hickey, sitting in Niagara 
County court, nonsuited the action of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. against proprie- 
tors of the Eagle bakery, Niagara Falls. 
The controversy had to do with a flour 
contract. 

C. T. Stork, of Noury & Van Der 
Lande, has been admitted to membership 
in the Buffalo Flour Club. Mr. Stork 
went to New York to meet E. Van Der 
Lande, who arrived from Europe for an 
American visit. 

Nisbet Grammer and his associates 
have purchased the steamer G. J. Gram- 
mer from the Pioneer Steamship Co. 
The vessel is named for Mr. Grammer’s 
father, the late G. J. Grammer. It will 
be used exclusively in the lake grain 
trade, and operated from new offices 
which will be established in Cleveland. 

Cornelius Daley, 65 years old, promi- 
nent flour and feed man of Dunkirk, 
died in Brooks Memorial Hospital fol- 
lowing an automobile accident when his 
son-in-law’s car, in which he was riding, 
was overturned. The widow and two 
daughters survive. Mr. Daley was a 
former city commissioner in Dunkirk. 

Samuel A. Story, former assistant 
general freight agent of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, with offices at Buffalo, died 
recently in a New York hospital. He 
was one of the most popular members of 
the railroad fraternity during his years 
of service in this city, being known per- 
sonally to almost the entire grain trade. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market during the week end- 
ing Oct. 20 was unsettled by fluctuations 
in wheat, and buyers, lacking confidence, 
were indisposed to purchase except at 
figures considerably below those quoted 
by the mills. Hence, on account of in- 
ability to get together on price, the vol- 
ume of business transacted was small and 
confined to the satisfaction of pressing 
necessities. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 1,100 
bbls, and 9,226,103 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
2,937 sacks to Glasgow, 800 to Alexan- 
dria, 1,600 to Constantinople and 14,600 
to Saloniki. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.65@6.85, standard patent $6.40@6.60, 
first clear $5.70@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye flour, 
$4.50@4.75; buckwheat flour, per 98-lb 
sack, $3.85@4. 

MILLFEED 

Offerings of millfeed were not heavy, 
but demand was slow and the market de- 
veloped an easier tone. Quotations in 
car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran, 
$36.50@37; soft winter bran, $37@37.50; 
standard middlings, $36.50@37.50; flour 
middlings, $39@39.50; red dog, $41@42. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market declined 34c early 
in the week, but afterwards recovered 
lc and closed steady, though quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 12,366 bus; exports, 119,979; stock, 
1,114,415. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.064%@ 
1.074%; No. 3, $1.0344@1.041%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.0244@1.03%; mixed, 
3c under red winter. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. Lo- 
cal car lots were in small supply, and 
steady but quiet. Receipts, 3,277 bus; 
stock, 13,895. Quotations: car lots for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow $1.29@1.31, No. 
3 yellow $1.28@1.30. 

Corn products were quiet and without 
important change. Quotations, in 100-lb 





sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.75@8; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.75@3; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.75@3. 
OATS AND OATMEAL 

Offerings of oats were light, and the 
market ruled steady, but there was no 
activity in trade. Receipts, 25,685 bus; 
stock, 165,962. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
5244 @53c; No. 3 white, 49144@50%c. 

Oatmeal sold slowly, but was steadily 
held. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-h 
sacks, $5.10; rolled. steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $5.60; patent cut, 


per two 100-lb sacks, $8; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. ~ 
NOTES 


H. J. Hall, of Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent visitor on ’change. 
B. Frank Hartzell, formerly a miller 
of Chalfont, Pa., died Oct. 16, aged 47. 
The North German Lloyd service be- 
tween Bremen and this city will begin 
with fortnightly sailings on Nov. 2. — 
Samuet S. Dantris. 


BOSTON 


Millers’ representatives report a dull 
demand for flour during the week ending 
Oct. 20. One reason given is that iany 
bakers placed good-sized orders during 
July and August, when prices were low. 
The effect is seen in the liberal receipts 
in this market for some time. Bakers 
and distributors who failed to get in at 
that time were able to do so when the 
market sagged last month. Small bakers 
who pay for their previous carload when 
they order out another are still buying 
from hand to mouth, and the efforts of 
the jobbers to supply their needs is «bout 
the only activity to be noted. Mills seem 
more anxious to get shipping directions 
on flour already purchased than to make 
new contracts. 

Mill agents who have a trade with the 
retail grocers in New England mill towns 
find it especially difficult to get their cus- 
tomers interested. Some of these grocers 
have been hard hit by the prevailing dull- 
ness in the textile industry. Many uills 
are running on short time, and others 
are shut down altogether. 

General flour prices are about 10@1ic 
bbl lower than in the previous week, but 
these prices would be further cut if any 
opportunity offered to do business. (uo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring pat- 
ent, special short $7.40@7.65, standard 
$6.50@7.25, first clear $5.35@6; hard 
winter patent, $5.50@6.65; soft winter 
patent $5.60@6.70, straight $5.55@6, 
clear $5@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Oct. 20, with compari- 
sons: 

c-Receipts— -——Stocks— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bblis.... 32,525 41,775 ....- +++ 


Wheat, bus... 25,675 16,900 47,822 2,078 
COOR, DUBS cccs 00080 ‘venes 9,979 2,906 
Oats, bus..... $3,650 $31,160 21,615 371,663 
Rye, bus...... 264,127 2,120 182,035 1,475 
Millfeed, tons.. 0 rr sees 


2 0 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,000 rr 
MILLFEED 


Slow demand for all grades of wheat 
feed, especially for spring bran. W inter 
bran in light supply, with very little of- 
fering. Other feeds in moderate inquiry, 
with prices steady. Spring bran, prompt 
shipment, lake-and-rail, $37@37.25; win- 
ter bran, $37.50@38; middlings, *37@ 
41.50; mixed feed, $37@40; red «log, 
$42.50; gluten feed, $52.40; gluten nical, 
$61.15; te sl feed, $42.50; stock feed, 
$42@44; oat hulls, reground, $20; cot ‘on- 
seed meal, $48.50@55; linseed meal, 
$49.50,—all in 100’s. 

OATS, RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

The demand for corn meal continues 
good, with moderate offerings and prices 
firmly held. Granulated yellow is quoted 
at $2.80 bbl, bolted $2.75, feeding corn 
meal $2.50 and cracked corn $2.50, all in 
100’s. Oatmeal in moderate demand, with 
market steady at $2.85 for rolled and 
$3.13 for cut and ground in 90-Ib sacks. 
Rye flour 25c bbl lower at $4.25@4.5 for 
white patent, in 98-lb sacks. 


NOTES 
A bakery is being erected in Chicopee, 
Mass., for Thomas Stadnicki. It is of 
brick, 48x55, and will cost $10,000. 
Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Oct. 20: to Liverpool, 31,948 bus 
wheat; to London, 79,678 bus wheat; to 
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Antwerp, 14,975 bus wheat; to Yarmouth, 
N. S., 9,970 bus corn. 

Fred O. Seaver, Dawson & Seaver, 
flour brokers, New York City, was a re- 
cent visitor at the Chamber of Com- 


merce. 

The Federal Food Products Corpora- 
tion, Boston, was recently incorporated 
with $99,000 capital. President, Charles 
M. Ludden; treasurer, George Rivkind. 


William S. Olmstead, treasurer of Jo- 
seph Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston, bakers, 
confectioners and dealers in ice cream 
supplies, died suddenly at his home in 
Winchester, Mass., Oct. 14. He was 59 
years old. 

; George Lyman Stratton, a prominent 
retired business man of Concord, N. H., 
died Oct. 14 in his home in Lexington, 
Mass., aged 58. He was born in Lancas- 
ter, Mass., in 1888. As a young man he 
was in the flour business in Boston, later 
going to Concord, where he was in ac- 
tive business for 49 years. He was 
president of Stratton & Co., manufac- 
turers and merchants in flour and grain. 


A new wage agreement between trans- 
atlantic steamship companies and the 
longshoremen at the port of Boston was 
signed Oct. 17, effective until Sept. 30, 
1924. The scale provides 80c an hour 
straight time, $1.20 an hour overtime, 
with double overtime for supper hour 
work. The men will have half holidays 
on Saturday during June, July, August 
and September. The scale is practically 
the same as that at New York, recently 
signed, 

Rowland B. French, for the past 50 
years engaged in the flour business in 
Boston, died Oct. 13 at his home in 
Wakefield, Mass., aged 67 years. He 
started in business with his father, 
George W. French, at the age of 16. 
Later he helped form the firm of Noyes, 
French & Fickett, and for the last 23 
years was a member of the Boston flour 
firm of A. H. Brown & Bros. He was a 
successful salesman, and made many 
friends in the New England flour trade. 
He was a member of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Mosaic Lodge of 
Masons. Louis W,. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


While at no time during the week end- 
mg Oct. 20 has the flour market been 
very brisk, it made a better start than 
finish. Early in the week there was some 
inquiry, and there were some fair-sized 
sales. 

Toward the end of the week, when 
wheat prices began to recede, the reaction 
on the flour:market was prompt. The 
easier wheat prices served to confirm the 
suspicion that prices, more or less stimu- 
lated by prospects of political aid for 
the farmer, are bound to decline. Some 
millers have held all along that the last 
advance in flour was unfortunate. Now 
that prices have been shaded, there ap- 
pears to be a disposition to wait for fur- 
ther concessions. 

Output of flour for the week probably 
exceeded sales. While there is complaint 
in some quarters of lack of shipping 
directions, one or two mills got some fair 
orders that bolstered up the output. 

Mills have shaded prices on the higher 
grades 10@20c bbl, but clears and the 
lower grades are held firm, with sales 
ahead and little to offer on spot. Prices 
on spring wheat flours: patents, $7.20@ 
7.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.20; straights,’ $6.80, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; bakers patent, $6.95@7, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$5.75@6.50, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6; low grade, $4.30@4.50, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

There is no sign of relief from the 
soft wheat famine. Farmers are not in- 
clined to sell, and mills are getting less 
than half the usual amount, for which 
they pay around $1.10 bu to growers, de- 
livery at the mill door, and about 5c 
above that mark to truckers who are able 
to haul in an occasional load. Shippers 
have little to offer, and demand $1.15 to 
a shade more, track. 

Prices on winter straights are a shade 
easier, with best mill brands offered at 
$5.65@5.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $5.50. 

emand for both graham and entire 
Wheat flour is rather slow, with ship- 
ments in mixed lots. Entire wheat is of- 
fered at $6.60@6.70 bbl, and graham at 
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$5.50@5.60, both basis cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. 

While sales of rye flour have not kept 
the pace set a fortnight ago, there is 
some business, but there is lack of ship- 
ping directions. Prices on best white 
brands are steady at $4.70 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. 

Demand for feed keeps up. Some 
mills are still far behind on orders. Soft 
wheat mills report a heavy mill door de- 
mand, and a good part of the rye feed 
is sold locally. The fact that many coun- 
try mills are practically ‘shut down ag- 
gravates the situation. Prices on feed 
are but little changed. Going quotations: 
spring bran, $37@38 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $38; winter bran, $35, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
standard $39, flour $41, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; standard, local, $39; win- 
ter middlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed firm at $32 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feeds in fair de- 
mand, with ground oats $1 lower at $36 
ton and corn meal firm at $46, both 
sacked, delivered. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, higher at $3.50 per 100 lbs, mostly 
small lots. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. 14-20 2... cccecrccccccees 7,600 41 
Previous week ......e++e+0% 6,700 36 


Of the week’s total, 5,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 500 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapr. 


PITTSBURGH 

The local flour market appears to be 
passing through another period of stag- 
nation, although prices during the week 
ending Oct. 20 dropped 10c bbl. There 
seems to be very little chance of doing 
any business of note, unless at such low 
prices that it would take an expert to 
figure any profit to the salesman. This 
condition is general. Buyers feel that 
there will be a general break, and pur- 
chase only enough to meet the demand. 
Jobbers are carrying the lowest stocks in 
years. Bakers, however, are booked up 
until the first of the year. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat stand- 
ard patents, $6.25@6.75 bbl; hard winter 
standard patents $5.75@6.50, short pat- 
ents $6.20@6.90, all cotton 98’s. Soft 
winters were quoted at $5. Demand for 
rye flour was light. Prices: pure dark 
$4.25, medium $4.35, and white $4.50, 
cotton 98’s. Semolinas are reported 
booked up, but prices were $6.10, bulk. 
All prices given are f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

There was a break in the feed market 
of $2, and little taken at that figure. 
Quotations: spring bran, $34.75 ton; 
standard middlings, $34.75; flour mid- 
dlings, $36.75; red dog, $39.75; linseed 
meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 per 
cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per 
cent protein $44, 22@24 per cent pro- 
tein $54, 24 per cent protein $54,—all 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


Herman Koch, of the Charles Koch 
Co., one of Pittsburgh’s largest jobbers, 
is on a fishing trip in the northern part 
of the state. 

B. B. Sheffield, president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, who was expected 
in Pittsburgh on his way from New 
York, was called home. 

J. A. Swindell, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Commander Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, returning from a trip to Oil City 
and intermediate points, reports busi- 
ness very quiet. 

Mrs. Spagnol, wife of J. Spagnol, 
Pittsburgh representative of the North- 
western Milling Co., Minneapolis, who 
was operated on for appendicitis, is ex- 
pected to leave the hospital Nov. 1. 

C. €. Latus, secretary of the local and 
state bakers’ associations, who has been 
travelling in Eyrope for the last six 
weeks, is expectéd to return Oct. 23. He 
sent postal cards to his friends here, 
stating that a loaf of bread in Stutt- 
gart sells for 24,000,000 marks. 

Georce A. Zerr. 





A commission for the emt nyt of 
enemy property seized by Roumania dur- 
ing the war has been appointed. ~ 
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It is believed that President Coolidge’s 
suggestion of lower freight rates for 
export wheat shipments and also on coal 
shipments will result in some interest- 
ing changes in transportation charges be- 
fore long. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the new President is a man of de- 
termination, and that he is pretty sure 
to carry his point if he once determines 
upon a certain course of action. 

While the railroad executives may be- 
grudge this concession to the agricul- 
tural states, the probability is that they 
will fall in line gracefully if no better 
proposal is made. It would be class 
legislation of a highly developed type, 
but there is little doubt that the relief 
will be granted if, in the judgment of 
the various experts familiar with the 
farmers’ problem, it would quicken the 
export movement of American grain and 
bring relief to coal consumers. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


High experts in business and industrial 
branches, as well as in credit lines, de- 
clare that the outlook for business is 
excellent, and that one of the most fa- 
vorable indications is the gradual nar- 
rowing of the spread between general 
commodity prices and the quotations for 
farm products. 

It is believed that the country will see 
better business before long, and that a 
decided increase in foreign buying will 
follow the announcement of a satisfac- 
tory solution of the reparations prob- 
lem. This development, it is felt, must 
come before long, as recent changes in 
Germany have emphasized the need of 
securing a settlement with France on a 
practical business basis. 

Possibly the forthcoming meeting of 
government representatives will find it 
possible to secure some basis for agree- 
ment on the chief points involved. It is 
hoped that Great Britain will lead the 
way, and that the tension between 
France and Germany will be lessened, 
now that passive resistance in the Ruhr 
section has been abandoned. 

All such foreign happenings will re- 
act favorably upon the foreign trade of 
this country, as there is a broad, poten- 
tial demand in Europe for much of the 
produce, merchandise and material which 
can be supplied most advantageously by 
this country. There is, however, a con- 
servative note to the business situation 
which shows that the long-drawn-out 
liquidation in the stock market has 
caused a good deal of unsettlement in 
quarters which usually look to the stock 
market situation as a trustworthy index 
to business conditions. 


BANNER YEAR 


Unless all signs fail the mail order 
houses, chain stores, and great depart- 
ment stores will show a banner business 
this year. The volume already handled 
by many of these concerns has broken 
previous records for nine months, and 
while it is possible that this movement 
may not continue on the same scale, the 
indications are that the enormously 
strong purchasing power of the nation 
will influence a new high record for 
American business activity. 

The probability is that the mail order 
concerns and the department stores will 
continue to thrive during the balance of 
the year, for the time is near at hand 
when the preliminary holiday business 
will be a factor in the situation. There 
has been a splendid volume of business 
done by merchants who make a specialty 
of the so-called “farmer trade.” 


“FINANCING PROSPERITY” 


There is developing a stronger demand 
for money, which is a natural response 
to the broader industrial activity. As 
the country’s merchandise price level ad- 
vances, there is a corresponding demand 
upon the banks for funds to finance day- 
to-day business. The probability is that 
this movement will become more of a 


factor later on, as -the really active 
money market months are November 
and December. 

The country’s bank position, however, 
is exceptionally strong, and there is no 
reason to expect anything like a money 
stringency during 1923. The credit 
structure is also in good shape, and con- 
trasts favorably with the conditions ex- 
isting at this time in 1921. The probabil- 
ity is that there will be a plentiful sup- 
ply of accommodation for commercial 
borrowers, and that the banks will not 
find it necessary to curtail such loans un- 
less unsound trade conditions should 
develop. 

The Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington has broadened its policy material- 
ly within the past few years, and al- 
though it has been criticized by some as 
not making the large advances asked for, 
the outstanding fact is that the banking 
situation has been well handled, with 
due regard for the demands of all bor- 
rowers. 

The country’s loan account has been 
purified in a remarkable manner during 
the past year or so, and it is probable 
that conditions have never been more 
favorable at this season, so far as the 
safety of the banking structure is con- 
cerned. The great lending institutions 
have a relatively small amount loaned 
on stock exchange collateral, and there 
is nothing in the situation to suggest 
that the volume of collateral loans will 
be materially increased for some time. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


Henry Ford is becoming each week a 
more picturesque figure on the political 
landscape. There is a feeling that a 
high grade organizer of his type would 
not enter the campaign without the 
services of a splendid organization put 
together privately by his chief friends 
and supporters. 

The indications are that some highly 
interesting announcement will be made 
before long concerning the probable de- 
velopments of the next campaign and 
the efforts under way to bring about the 
election of the different competing can- 
didates for the nomination. The great 
presidential conventions will be held in 
June, and New York City is already put- 
ting in a bid for both gatherings. 

A Democratic candidate has not ap- 
parently come into view yet, but there 
is little doubt that President Coolidge 
will be nominated to succeed himself on 
the Republican ticket. 

Fortunately for the country the an- 
thracite mine agreement will run for a 
year from next September, so that the 
country will not be treated to the spec- 
tacle of a coal famine in a présidential 
year. 





VANCOUVER EMBARGO LIFTED 


Vancovver, B. C.—The longshoremen’s 
strike tied up the waterfront and 
held up loading of grain vessels. The 
railways placed an embargo against 
wheat shipments to Vancouver to pre- 
vent congestion. Men were found who 
were willing to carry on wheat loading 
under police protection, and the work is 
proceeding more satisfactorily than be- 
fore the strike. The embargo was lifted 
on Oct. 17, and wheat shipments are 
again coming forward as usual under 
permit. 

The railways are keeping very accu- 
rate records of all wheat shipped to Van- 
couver under the permit system. Some 
overshipped their permits and the rail- 
ways refused to issue any more to them 
until a satisfactory explanation was fur- 
nished as to the disposition of the sur- 
plus wheat. 

The rate reduction of 10 per cent on 
wheat shipments to Vancouver for ex- 
port becomes effective Oct. 22, and pre- 
miums on wheat for Vancouver shipment 
after that date are practically elimi- 
nated. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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Outstanding developments of the week 
ending Oct. 20 have been President 
Coolidge’s move to obtain advantageous 
rates from the railroads on grain moving 
for export, and the action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in throwing 
open for investigation the entire ques- 
tion of transportation charges on grain 
and grain products. 

In delegating Samuel Rea, president 
of the Pennsylvania System, to study 
the question of lower export rates, Mr. 
Coolidge singled out one of the most 
powerful men in the transportation 
world. What President Rea has to say 
on the subject, after hearing from his 
expert advisers, it is recognized, will 
go a long way in causing other leading 
railroad executives to fall in line. 

It is doubtful, however, if those who 
talk so much about an export outlet 
for the American wheat surplus are giv- 
ing expression to exactly what they 
mean. In the first place, there is every 
reason to doubt that any actual surplus 
exists; but granted that it does exist, 
as some persons say, the intention is 
not to export that much and no more. 
If those who are talking about finding a 
foreign market for the surplus would 
tell what is in the backs of their heads 
they would reveal a purpose to get rid 
of something more than the overplus. 

What is desired is to unload in for- 
eign markets a sufficient quantity of this 
year’s crop to make it possible to con- 
trol the domestic price. The latter must 
not only be adequate to give a fair profit 
on the cost of production, but also to 
offset the possible loss on that sold under 
the highly competitive export conditions. 
This, of course, would not be a safe 
confession for the leaders in this agra- 
rian movement to make, especially in 
hearing distance of any of those folk 
in the large industrial centers who al- 
ready are complaining of the crushing 
burden of living costs. 

The government of Italy, which does 
not produce an adequate wheat supply 
for home consumption, for a long period 
enforced a ban on exports, which was 
removed but recently because of the fear 
that the country’s grain producers would 
do what, under a strange disguise, is now 
being planned in the United States. 


DISSENTING OPINION ON RATES 


No less interesting than the decision 
of the majority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the grain and hay 
proceeding brought by states west of 
the upper Mississippi is the dissenting 
opinion delivered by Commissioner J. B. 
Campbell. Commissioner Campbell is 
not a radical, but he argued in his dis- 
sent that relief could be granted to the 
grain growers at once and that the Com- 
mission could then initiate a proceeding 
with a view to increasing other rates 
which he said had been reduced to an 
“unduly low level.” He said: 

“The carriers in the western group, it 
is true, are not earning the prescribed 
return of 5.75 per cent, but that should 
not necessarily deter us from reducing 
the rates on grain and grain products, 
for there is other traffic which contributes 
to the revenues of the carriers, and in- 
creases in the rates thereon may be jus- 
tified. Furthermore, the duty cast upon 
us by section 15a does not constitute a 
guaranty to the carriers.” 

Recounting the fact that in the old 
days the carriers fixed their rates on the 
basis of “all the traffic would bear,” he 
continued: “I think the carriers consid- 
ered it proper to exact all that was pos- 
sible to exact and still allow the traffic to 
move. I think we should consider it 
from the viewpoint of what the industry 
can pay and still live. The evidence in 
this case is conclusive that wheat is be- 
ing raised at a loss. It moves to market 
because it has to, but it moves at a great 
loss to the producer. Can the industry 





continue to function under present con- 
ditions? Clearly not.” 

On the question of what the traffic can 
reasonably bear he then discussed very 
interestingly the condition under which 
commodities having equal transportation 
characteristics have widely different 
rates or, having widely different charac- 
teristics, have a common rate. 

“For instance,” he said, “in official 
classification territory fifth class applies 
on hay, iron and steel. Hay generally 
loads 20,000 lbs per car, whereas the 
average loading of iron and steel is 
probably above 60,000 lbs. In other 
words the car-mile earnings on a car- 
load of steel are about three times what 
they are on a carload of hay, but the 
actual cost of hauling the iron and steel 
is not nearly so great as the difference 
in carload earnings would indicate. If 
the rating on hay were made high enough 
to yield per car earnings equal to those 
on iron and steel, most of the hay prob- 
ably would not move. We permit import 
and export rates at low levels on cer- 
tain commodities because that is neces- 
sary to create a movement. 

“To my mind the present record am- 
ply justifies the elimination of the bal- 
ance of the 1920 increases on grain and 
grain products.” 

Agriculture can expect little from the 
further investigation of the rates it pays, 
so far as this year’s crop is concerned. 
By the time all of the many long, tedious 
and highly technical hearings have been 
held practically all of this year’s har- 
vest will be tucked safely away in the 
principal markets of the United States 
or in the stomachs of the consuming mil- 
lions in the great cities of this country 
and of foreign lands. 


CANADIANS NOT DISTURBED 


Word reaching here from Uncle Sam’s 
next door neighbor on the north is that 
the Canadians are not at all disturbed 
about the proposal to increase the duty 
on wheat from 30c to 45c per bu. They 
point out that the wheat exported to this 
country during the last crop year was 
only an infinitesimal fraction of the en- 
tire crop. By increasing the tariff, Ca- 
nadian exporters say, the United States 
would lose far more than it would gain, 
because every additional bar to trade 
from Canada is met with a correspond- 
ing reduction in demand for the prod- 
ucts of the United States, which has far 
more to sell than has Canada. 


CANADIAN MILLERS MEET 


(Continued from page 349.) 

Export Trade Inquiries—We wish to 
express our appreciation of the splendid 
co-operation given by Canadian trade 
commissioners in foreign countries. They 
have been of invaluable assistance to the 
association, not only in matters of trade 
inquiries but in other matters of interest 
to the mills where it was found necessary 
to request their assistance. 

Package Differentials—Package dif- 
ferentials were revised, effective Feb. 12, 
1923, and are in effect at present. These 
differentials are based on a fair average 
cost to all mills in Canada, and have 
been adhered to in a very satisfactory 
manner, few complaints having been filed 
with the association. 

Moisture Content of Canadian Flour.— 
Several reports were issued during May, 
1923, from government sources in the 
United States, stating that considerable 
quantities of Canadian flour had been ex- 
ported to the United States for con- 
sumption carrying a higher moisture con- 
tent than was permitted under the Unit- 
ed States federal law and a number of 
cars had been turned back. 

A blank denial was given of this ac- 
cusation, and an investigation made by 
the association, with the result that it 





was found that, while there had been in- 
dividual cases of complaints of high 
moisture content, the miller was not re- 
sponsible, the flour being damaged in 
transit and, furthermore, the quantity of 
flour covered by these complaints was 
insignificant and in one case it covered 
flour consigned via the United States for 
export to other countries. 

Antiflour Propaganda in United King- 
dom.—During the early part of Decem- 
ber, 1922, the associations of English, 
Scotch and Irish millers started a very 
insistent and sttady propaganda against 
imported flour, and in fact their endeav- 
ors resulted in a special committee or 
tribunal of the British House of Com- 
mons discussing same. 

During this whole period United King- 
dom millers carried on their propaganda 
against Canadian flour, even going to 
the extent of placing upon the market 
flour alleged to be milled from Manitoba 
spring wheat only and the words “Mani- 
toba Patent” appearing upon the bags. 
Your association protested strongly 
against the use of this trade name for 
flour milled other than in Canada, and 
we have succeeded in stopping this prac- 
tice almost entirely. We are further as- 
sured that no action will be taken by the 
British government with respect to im- 
ported flour without the British govern- 
ment advising us in plenty of time to 
consider its proposals. While your board 
feels that the possibility of the British 
government placing restrictions upon im- 
ported flour is remote, nevertheless ad- 
vices from United Kingdom correspond- 
ents are to the effect that the situation 
will bear close watching. The British 
millers are still carrying on their propa- 
ganda against imported flour, as is evi- 
denced by their circulars to the trade 
and their full-page advertisements in 
trade journals. 

Export Rates Ex-lakes—As was ad- 
vised in the annual report for last year, 
the association had not met with suc- 
cess in the matter of export rates on 
flour ex-lakes, its application being 
turned down by the board of railway 
commissioners and the governor-in-coun- 
cil. 

On May 15, 1923, the railways volun- 
tarily made a reduction of 2%c per 100 
Ibs on this rate, practically cutting in 
half the discrimination between wheat 
and flour. 

British Empire Evhibition—Owing to 
limited space available in the Canadian 
building of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion to be held in Wembley Park, Lon- 
don, during 1924, your board secured a 
booth for the Canadian mills. A special 
committee has been appointed to deal 
with this matter, and is going into same 
immediately. 

Shipments Freight Collect——One par- 
ticularly outstanding improvement that 


was made in the milling industry last - 


year was the decision of the mills to 
make all shipments freight collect, and 
by the adoption of this practice credits 
have been reduced and shipping on this 
basis has been found much more effi- 
cient by the traffic departments of the 
mills. 


DISCUSSIONS 


In the course of the discussions which 
followed the reading of the report, 
George H. Clarke, seed commissioner, de- 
partment of agriculture, Ottawa, who 
was present specially for’ this purpose, 
explained the genesis, purpose and oper- 
ation of the feedingstuffs act, referred 
to in the report, and instructed the 
millers as to the best means open to 
them of disposing of their screenings. 

The only resolution on trade matters 
offered to the meeting related to the 
question of preferential trade within the 
British Empire. This requested the Ca- 
nadian government to take action, in the 
event of any proposal to impose a tariff 
on wheat and flour entering Great Brit- 
ain, to see that the duty on flour is no 
higher relatively than the duty on wheat. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, moved a resolution of thanks 
to the retiring president for the splen- 
did work he had done during the year. 
C. R. Hunt, London, seconded it, and 
the motion was carried with applause. 

The executive was instructed to ap- 
point a special committee to express the 
views of the milling industry before the 


October 24, 1923 
royal commission which is now inquiring 
into the grain trade of Canada, 


NEW OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, J. A. McDonald, 


. Valleyfield, Ont; first vice president, p, 


A. Campbell, Toronto, Ont; second vice 
president, C. R. Hunt, London, Ont. 
Directors: A. E. Labelle, Montreal, Que; 
W. A. Black, Montreal, Que; W. Ww. 
Hutchison, Montreal, Que; J. E. Mac- 
farlane, Toronto, Ont; W. B. Wood, 
Montreal, Que; A. E. Copeland, Mid- 
land, Ont; J. W. Meyers, Peterborough, 
Ont; N. C. Sinclair, St. Thomas, Ont; 
A. C. McLeod, Stratford, Ont; Charles 
Ritz, Montreal, Que; G. A. Gray, Chat- 
ham, Ont; J. E. Hall, Vancouver, 33. C; 
R. A. Thompson, Lynden, Ont. 

The new president is a member of the 
firm of McDonald & Robb, millers, Val- 
leyfield, Que., and the vice presicent, 
D. A. Campbell, is the new managing 
director of the Maple Leaf Milliny Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. C. R. Hunt, second vice 
president, is of Hunt Bros., Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont. All members of the }oard 
are active millers, and collectively they 
represent a large proportion of the total 
milling capacity of the country. 

In recognition of his services as )resi- 
dent during the year, George A. Mac- 
donald was elected an ex-officio mcinber 
of the board. 

Altogether this meeting has lid a 
wonderfully clarifying effect on the 
milling situation in Canada. Its mem- 
bership was well represented, the discus- 
sion cleared up most of the outstanding 
difficulties, and it is evident from the 
spirit of the meeting that all are anxious 
to avoid any occasion for friction in 
the daily competition for business. 


A. H. Batcey. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 351.) 





CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $41.75 42.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 37.75% 38.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 35.75% 36.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 33.75% 34.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. .....“ 27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.45 2.50 
Corn meal, yellow? ....cccccece 2.40@ 2.45 
BRVO GOUT, WIG oc ccc svccecss 3.60 3.66 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.60% 3.65 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.90% 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 5.80 5.90 
REE. GON Kec de cere dwiewceec ccoee @ 2.45 
Linseed oi] meal® ............66 e000 19.00 


*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


tPer bl in 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Demand for linseed oil meal has been 
light, and traders credit the lull in buy- 
ing to favorable weather conditions. 
They claim that dealers are carrying un- 
usually light stocks. Consumption later 
will increase, and if all interests should 
come into the market at about the same 
time, sharp advances would undoubtedly 
follow. Minneapolis crushers are hold- 
ing prompt shipment meal at $49 ton, 
and future shipment at $50. Resellers, 
however, are discounting spot prices 50c. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 45 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 21 Oct 2 





Oct. 20 Oct.13 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark ..... 2,968 2,944 945 900 
No. 1 northern..1,045 1,035 136 58 
No. 2 northern..1,526 1,427 295 22 
OURGTS ccccedsecs 6,693 6,300 1,853 3,362 
Totes csccve 12,232 11,706 3,228 4,343 
Oe BAe 3,342 2,967 ....- 
ee. | Bee 5,925 6,531 ....- 
Im 2088 2 cceces 18,400 15,390 ....-. --+** 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 


and Duluth on Oct. 20, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
+++12,282 3,228 4,343 3,342 
7,085 4,614 1,381 
Totals ...... 17,067 10,818 8,957 7,723 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ening 


Minneapolis 
Duluth ........ 4,835 










Saturday: Oct. 21 

Oct. 20 Oct. 13 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 8,388,230 2,870,960 4,437,680 
Flour, bbls....... 27,428 32,798 24,384 
Millstuff, tons.... 6,232 4,790 1,968 
Corn, bus........ 112,320 68,100 129,720 
Oats, bus. . 1,061,760 1,060,400 893,200 
Barley, bu - 434,500 413,850 387,790 
Rye, bus......... 229,350 252,080 779,790 
Flaxseed, bus.... 386,240 309,690 357,000 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Oct. 20, and stocks in store at Minneapolls 
and Duluth, compared with the correspon 
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ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 

tted): 
— -—Receipts——, -—In store—. 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 386 357 261 444 77 817 








Duluth .... 575 183 168 1,423 494 735 
Totals .. 961 540 419 1,867 571 1,552 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 20, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 


tted): 
= ’ c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1922 1923 1922 











1923 
Minneapolis ... 3,727 1,572 611 296 
Duluth ....+++- 2,952 1,377 1,572 774 
Totals ...++- 6,679 2,949 2,083 1,070 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: Oct. 21 


Oct. 20 Oct. 13 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,083,600 1,141,190 1,242,220 
Flour, bbls....... 344,570 352,484 416,610 
Millstuff, tons.... 19,700 19,130 14,961 
Corn, bus....+.+ 3,000 20,400 49,320 
Oats, bus.....e+- 633,000 785,380 1,142,800 
Barley, bus....+.+ 358,400 331,800 235,060 
Rye, DUS...++eees 35,360 32,500 239,360 
Flaxseed, bus.... 80,640 74,100 653,760 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 21 Oct. 22 Oct. 23 
Oct. 20 Oct. 13 1922 1921 1920 
3 


Corn 1 41 453 97 
Oats ....5,485 5,026 14,730 21,267 5,417 
Barley... 774 842 318 1,261 1,258 
Rye . .7,208 7,012 947 675 42 
Flaxseed. 444 463 77 817 400 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
16.... 98@101 89% @40 -@66% 52@63 
17.... 98$@101 39 @39% +-@64% 52@63 
18.. 9$@100 38% @39% --@64% 52@63 
19.... 98@102 38% @38% --@62% 53@64 
20.... 98@102 38% @38% -@638% 53@64 


* @63% 52@63 


22.... 96@ 98 88 @39% ... 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxse: in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——— Duluth —— 
Track To arr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 1 ..$2.56% 2.54% 2.55% 2.54% 2.55 


Oct. 1 . 2.50 2.49% 2.50% 2.49% 2.49% 
Oct. 1 2.45% 2.45 2.44% 2.43% 2.44% 
Oct, 1 2.43 2.42 2.45% 2.43% 2.44% 
Oct. 20 ... 2.42% 2.41% 2.42% 2.40% 2.41% 
Oct. 2 2.48% 2.37% 2.38% 2.37 2.37% 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Mills are fairly busy working on old 
orders and such new business as comes 
to them. The trade continues to buy 
in a small way. At the best, new orders 
come in very slowly. Some buyers nib- 
ble, but beyond occasionally covering 
working requirements do not do much. 
The closing of navigation is not far 
away, and that period usually finds the 
East showing considerable activity in 
providing for winter supplies, but this 
year they go along with apparently little 
concern about the future. It may be 
that consumptive requirements are well 
covered, but at any rate there seems to 
be no anxiety about being able to care 


for them. Prices are little changed 
from a week ago. 
Inquiry for durum flour showed some 


improvement during the week ending 
Sept. 20, and a fair car lot business for 
both export and domestic account was 
done. Buyers are still hesitant about 
placing orders, however. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.55 $6.60@6.85 
Bakers patent ....... 6.20@6.35 6.35@6.60 
Fancy clear, jute..... 5.00@5.25 5.35@5.60 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.70@3.95 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 5.85@6.10 6.00@6.25 
Durum patent ........ 5.35@5.60 5.60@5.85 
RYE FLOUR 


Demand for rye flour is confined to 
local and near-by trade and sales made 
by the mill were small and unimportant. 
Outside interest is absolutely missing, 
the local mill being underquoted by mills 
elsewhere, and getting no offers or or- 
ders, 

MILLFEED 

The demand for millfeed is firm, but 
the market is rather dull. Inquiry is 
lighter than for some time, which seems 
to indicate that the buying of the past 
few weeks has pretty well filled up the 
holes. Mills are working off old sales 
a8 rapidly as possible. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

ims 14-96 pare vita 27,350 74 
Previous week ............ 22,330 61 
© VOOR Gee gusvecciseeca as 22,850 62 
Two years ago ............ 19,875 54 


WHEAT 
There was a weak undertone in the 
futures, and locals pressed the selling 
side most of the week ending Oct. 20. 
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Buyers picked up needs on declines 
without making much effort to hold 
market up. Off and on hardening spots 
were staged, but as a rule such advances 
were small and not sustained, except in 
the closing session. Final quotations 
record several cents loss as against the 
closing basis of Oct. 13. Interest in the 
futures indicated a slackening, and trad- 
ing showed a general slowing up. 

Trade in cash spring was light. Sales 
were mainly of dark northern, and taken 
by mills or shipping interests. A good 
part of the receipts went into store to 
await later shipment, or were held at 
sampling points for diversion to best 
market. On Oct. 20 the list suffered a 
1@S38c reduction. Durum mills were after 
the choice cars, and paid up well to get 
them. Elevators claimed the eastern de- 
mand dead, Nevertheless, there seemed 
to be enough buying to clean up the 
daily cash offerings. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The present light movement of oats 
to the market seems sufficient to fill 
the going demand. Buyers paid the pre- 
— cash spreads for the few effer- 
ings that came out, but aside from car- 
ing for such supplies they were not 
pressing purchases. No. 3 white, track 
or to arrive, is quoted 3c under Chicago 
December. 

Barley remains steady at the old price 
range, 50@64c bu, with enough buying 
power to keep market cleaned up at all 
times. This is easily done as only pro- 
portionately half of the present receipts 
come on the market for sale, the bal- 
ance going to apply on former trades. 
Houses specializing in this grain are as- 
sembling supplies for later boat loading 
and delivery to the East. 

With a falling off in rye receipts the 
cash market has taken on a more quiet 
tone. There has been no _ noticeable 
slackening in demand, as buyers con- 
tinue constantly in the market, taking 
everything tor sale on the prevailing 
basis, There was nothing in the general 
situation to encourage traders into mak- 
ing new commitments on either side of 
the market. 


FLAXSEED 


Flaxseed showed initial firmness, but 
the failure of buyers to follow the mar- 
ket led to selling that caused easiness. 
Later increasing pressure uncovered 
liquidation that ran market into stop- 
loss orders, resulting in rapid and wide 
price reductions. On most sharp de- 
clines, reactions developed, but advances 
did not go far, as selling appeared the 
outstanding factor. The daily offerings 
of both spot and to arrive met ready. de- 
mand from elevators and crushers at 
the going basis. Heavy dockage cars 
commanded good premiums, and were 
in keen request. Futures finished Oct. 
20 with losses ranging 11%c in Decem- 
ber up to 14%c in the current delivery 
against Oct. 13. Traders were in the 
market actively, and transacted a large 
business. Stocks at the close of business, 
Oct. 20, are reported at 1,423,000 bus, a 
decrease of 97,000 since Oct. 13. 


NOTES 


A small cargo of bonded oats and 
barley has been shipped from Duluth, 
to go for export. 

W. B. Joyce, manager of the Duluth 
office of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
has gone east on a business trip. 

Walter Thexton, of Denver, Colo., who 
a number of years ago was a member 
of the Duluth Board of Trade, was 
here Oct. 16, passing through on an auto- 
mobile tour. 

Receipts of flaxseed are large, and 
crushers who have been steady buyers 
are getting pretty well filled up. Ele- 
vator demand for spot or to arrive in 
November is still good. 

Minneapolis grain men here recently 
on business: C. M. Owen, of the Atwood- 
Larson Co; H. E. Hughes, of the Inter- 
national Grain Co; H. E. Kuehn, of the 
King Midas Milling Co. 

Flaxs¢ed is the most active commodity 
at the present time in the Duluth mar- 
ket. During the week ending Oct. 20 
shipments aggregated 672,000 bus. 
Stocks in elevators are quite liberal. 

The poor eastern demand for grain 
at Duluth has made vessel chartering 
very slow. During the week ending: Oct. 


20 some tonnage in small lots was placed 
at 34%@4c bu on wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo, and Sc for barley. Oct. 22 the 
rate was 3%c. There is no market at 
all for big boats. 

The spring wheat cash market was 
rather dead on Oct. 22. The basis was 
reduced a further 2@4c. Fancy amber 
durum was in keen demand for milling 
account, but low and intermediate grades 
dragged. 

Demand from the East for rye and 
durum wheat is flat, and shippers report 
little or nothing being done for fall 
shipment. In the week ending Oct. 20 
shipments were 286,000 bus durum and 
139,000 bus rye. 

Elevator loadings of winter wheat that 
arrived here from Chicago by lake for 
Minneapolis mills have increased. Dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 20 shipments 
were 104,801 bus, which reduces stocks 
on hand to 41,000 bus. 

At midnight, Oct. 16, the McDougall 
Terminal Co.’s new boat, Twin Ports, 
left with a mixed cargo of products of 
the Northwest destined for New York 
City. Butter, eggs, cauliflower, potatoes 
and flour were among the commodities 
carried. One mill here sent several car- 
loads of flour, and each of the two mill- 
ing concerns sent a barrel of Duluth 
made flour to Mayor Hylan, New York. 
A party of 60 Minneapolis business men 
were here Oct. 15 to see the boat. Her 
sister ship, the Twin Cities, is now on 
her way to New York to get a cargo 
and bring it up the canal and lakes. 

F, G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 
-—Spring— - Durum ‘ 
Dec. May Oct. Nov. Dec. May 
Oct. 18. 119% 124% 100% 100% 99% 104% 





Oct. 15. 118% 123% 99% 99% 99% 104 

Oct. 16. 118% 123% 99% 99% 99% 104% 
Oct. 17. 116% 121% 97% 97% 97% 102% 
Oct. 18. 116% 120% 96% 96% 96% 101% 
Oct. 19. 115% 120% 95% 96% 96 100% 
Oct. 20. 116% 121% 96% 97 965 101% 


Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


- ket, and buy as wheat advances. 


o——Dark northern———,_ Northern 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
18.. 119% @127% 118% @125% 116% @119% 
15.. 118% @126% 117% @124% 115% @118% 
16.. 118% @126% 117%@124% 115% @118% 
17.. 116% @124% 115% @122% 113% @116% 
18.. 116%@124% 115% @122 113% @116% 
19.. 115% @123% 114% @121% 111% @117% 
20.. 11656@123% 114% @119% 112% @118% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
c—Amber durum—, -—Durum— 
Oct. No.1 No. 2 


No. 1 o. 2 
13.... 102% @111% 100% @110% 101% 99% 


15.... 101% @110% 99% @109% 100% 98% 
16.... 101% @110% 99%@109% 100% 98% 
17.... 99%@108% 97% @107% 98% 96% 
18.... 98% @107% 96% @106% 97% 95% 
19.... 97% @106% 95% @105% 96% 94% 
20.... 9856@107% 9653 @106% 97% 95% 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000's omitted): 
7-——Domestic——, ——Bonded—, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 192 

° 654 1,184 ae “A 

704 980 5,391* 33 17 
4,964 3,900 805 30 7). Gas 

-- 687 1,009 803 24 92 5 
Flaxseed ..1,423 494 734. ... oes 1 

*546,000 bus afloat not included. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 20, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts, by 

7-~Wheat stocks— -——grade——\, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





1,2 dkn 
1,2nor § 220 9838 293 90 260 190 
All other 

spring ..1,093 1,647 756 148 72 232 
1, 2 am 
1,23 dur jf 998 1,349 6578 101 272 126 
All other 


durum ..2,478 3,112 2,861 281 404 624 
Winter .... 46 94 3 14 5 3 
Mixed...... oe os 63 136 412 493 


Totals ..4,835 7,185 4,614 770 1,415 1,668 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 856 478 466 187 6502 449 
Durum .... 495 1,358 2,027 286 1,710 1,873 
Winter .... 7 4 4 141 9 83 


Totals .. 858 1,840 2,497 614 2,221 2,405 
39 293. S-- 2t— 





GEES accres 83 eR aero 
Bonded... 17 @ see ere ase 
RYO 6.0000 314 661 3815 189 985 471 
Bonded... 10 16 oe os os es 
Barley .... 98 190 241 264 145 50 
Bonded... 17 7 3 62 115 
Flaxseed .. 575 183 168 672 +" 
Flaxseed prices per bushel: 
lose——, 
Opening Oct. 21 


Oct.15 High Low Oct. 20 1922 
Oct. ..$2.54% $2.58% $2.40% $2.40% $2.45 
Nov. .. 2.54% 2.58% 2.41 2.41% 2.44 
Dec. .. 2.51% 2.54 2.38 2.389% 2.34% 
May .. 2.48 2.49 2.84% 2.35% 2.26% 
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Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
a i! ae 40% 67 50@64 
eS Pe Pe ee 40 66% 50@64 
i +S oe nso b-n.6 0.80% 39% 67 50@64 
Me ark'o-s 6 4 4.9'9:0,.4'0.0 Se 65% 50@64 
rT whee thd eeeuea 39% 65 50@64 
Selec <060+etxeeers 38% 64% 50@64 
Cs UP 646s Sc eaneiee 38% 64% 50@64 

EVANSVILLE 


Millers report business quiet during the 
week ending Oct. 20. There has been a 
falling off in orders, both domestic and 
for export. The price of wheat has 
fallen to $1.10 bu at mills and $1.07 at 
stations. This has no doubt had some- 
thing to do with the flour market, since 
buyers always hesitate on a falling mar- 
Quota- 
tions for the week noted are, based Evy- 
ansville, 98-ib sacks, carload lots: best 
patents, $7; straights, $5.50; Kansas, 
$6.75; spring, $7; clears, in jutes, $4.25 
for firsts, and $3.75 for seconds. 

Millfeed remains in good demand, that 
for bran being very strong. Quotations, 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran, $34; mixed feed, $34.50; 
shorts, $35. 

W. W. Ross. 





V. J. PETERSEN ACCIDENT VICTIM 

Cuicaco, Irt.—V. J. Petersen, of Pet- 
ersen Bros. & Co., Chicago flour mer- 
chandisers, met with a severe accident 
on Oct. 19, at Libertyville, Ill., where he 
has a farm that enjoys wide repute for 
its large herd of thoroughbred cattle. 
The Lake County farmers frequently get 
together in the neighborhood for a sale 
of stock, and Mr. Petersen had sent a 
heifer to be disposed of at one of these 
sales. The animal, which had never be- 
fore been off the farm where it was 
raised, became alarmed, and broke away 
from the man holding it. Mr. Petersen 
attempted to stop it but was knocked 
down, sustaining a broken rib and sev- 
eral sprained ligaments. His physicians 
say he must remain in bed for at least 
10 days. S. O. Werner. 





MILL FIRES IN ENGLAND 

Two disastrous mill fires took place in 
England recently, according to newspa- 
per accounts reaching this country. On 
Sept. 22 the plant of Thomas Hanley & 
Sons, Doncaster, was destroyed by fire 
of unknown origin, the loss being esti- 
mated at more than $300,000, covered to 
some extent by insurance. The mill was 
erected in 1882 on the site of the firm’s 
original plant, which was burned in 1881. 
It was one of the most up-to-date mills 
in the north of England. 

On Sept. 20, the Barton Mills, Ciren- 
cester, occupied by William Townsend 
& Co., were damaged by fire to the ex- 
tent of about $100,000. The loss was 
practically total, including a large stock 
of wheat. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Oct. 6, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 
Flour production, bbls— 





BOWS, BEE ccccsssuses 2,993 3,033 3,247 
Sept. 16-22 .......... 2,868 3,035 3,190 
Sept. 33-29 .......... 2,903 3,030 8,107 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6........ 2,869 3,095 3,000 
gk Ca Roe 36,684 38,100 41,100 
Flour, July 1-Oct. 6, 

bbls— ‘ 
anew 3,691 5,062 
Imports 141 15 
Wheat, July 1-Oct. 6, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .328,000 369,000 440,000 
rrr ee 39,583 78,200 118,412 
BUORER. cc di cccsaccce 4,000 5,500 1,237 
Ground by mills...... 165,978 171,600 186,000 
Wheat stocks, Oct. 6, 

bus— ‘ 
At terminals ......... 68,096 34,062 60,087 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.122,743 138,810 110,967 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Oct. 
20, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 0 sie 12 28 56 
| ere ee 42 15 eee eee 
Pacific ‘ 359 

Totals ....1,405 42 27 387 56 


Prev. week. .2,111 26 34 252 93 
Totals July 1- 
Oct, 20...28,393 1,232 401 8,264 5,618 
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Mills have been doing very little new 
business in any direction, but continue to 
grind heavily in filling previous bookings 
to China and Hongkong. Oriental in- 
quiry has been inactive for a fortnight, 
and in the absence of new business with- 
in the next 60 days, most of the mills will 
complete grinding by Jan. 1 for such 
orders on hand. Some mills have oriental 
bookings for January and February ship- 
ment, but they are negligible. 

Some United Kingdom inquiries indi- 
cate that bids and offers are drawing a 
little near together, but a difference of 
2s per 280 lbs is as near as mills and 
importers have come to doing business, 
and a spread of 3@4s exists in most 
cases. 

Demand from the west coast of South 
America and from Central America is 
quiet. Shipping instructions on previous 
sales, however, are satisfactory, 

Local demand for family flours is 
good, but bakery sales are light. 

Export flour quotations: soft wheat 
straights $5.50@5.55 bbl, cut-off (clear) 
$5.65@5.70, blends made from Montana 
and Pacific wheats $5.70@5.85, all c.if., 
Hongkong, China, or Japan; soft wheat 
straights, c.i.f., United Kingdom, 34s 6d 
@36s per 280 lbs; patent, c.i.f., Manila, 
$6.50. 

Soft wheat flour quotations: straights 
$4.70@5.10 bbl, cut-off $4.60@5.10, fam- 
ily $6.15@6.30, all basis 49-lb cotton 
sacks; pastry flour $5.10@5.60, Washing- 
ton bakers patent $6@6.20, both basis 
cotton 14's. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.35@7.05 bbl; Da- 
kota, $6.90@7.45; Montana, $6.25@6.40. 

The millfeed market has gained addi- 
tional strength under a strong local de- 
mand, and has advanced in price. Wash- 
ington mill-run is selling at $28 ton, de- 
livered, transit points. Montana feed is 
not offering in north coast markets. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot. BEKO 2.008000 SRO 44,594 84 
Previous week ..... 52,800 43,188 82 
Year ago .......... 52,800 38,132 72 
Two years ago..... 52,800 26,484 50 
Three years ago.... 52,800 29,187 55 
Four years ago..... 52,800 49,972 94 
Five years ago..... 52,800 21,505 45 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Miour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct, 14-20 ......... 57,000 54,626 96 
Previous week ..... 57,000 51,670 91 
ZOOP BHO cvccscccve 57,000 39,241 69 
Two years ago..... 57,000 42,442 74 
Three years ago.... 57,000 18,475 32 
Four years ago..... 57,000 47,088 82 
Five years ago..... 57,000 29,945 52 


Twenty-one interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Cape and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Oct. 13, 1923, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 120,800 bbls of 
flour, made 116,910, or 97 per cent of 
capacity, against 86,213 made the previ- 
ous fortnight by 18 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 88,400 bbls, or 98 per 
cent of capacity. 


MONTANA EXPORT WHEAT RATE 


Depositions were taken recently at Du- 
luth, Minn., in the proceedings now pend- 


ing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to cancel the export freight dif- 
ferential rate of 7c on wheat and flour 





moving from the western half of Mon- 
tana to north Pacific Coast ports. Wit- 
nesses representing the Duluth Chamber 
of Commerce testified that the Minneap- 
olis market controlled the price for wheat 
in Montana, and that the export rate 
westbound was taking considerable wheat 
away from Minneapolis and Duluth. 

One of the witnesses, who is in charge 
of the Great Falls, Mont., office of a 
Minneapolis grain concern, testified that 
prior to the existence of the export rate, 
less than 3 per cent of his company’s 
wheat moved to the Pacific Coast, but 
that since the rate became effective 75 
per cent of it has been moving west. 
Both witnesses testified that the export 
rate had been of great value to the 
farmers of Montana. They further tes- 
tified that market prices for wheat at 
Minneapolis did not reflect prices paid 
for Montana wheat by Pacific Coast mill- 
ers. 

SEATTLE FEED MILL SOLD 


The feed mill at Seattle owned by the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been sold to the Northwest Steel 
& Metal Products, Inc., which will dis- 
mantle the plant. 


FREIGHT RATE CHANGES 


The Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroads have authorized the loading of 
cereal food preparations, ready for hu- 
man consumption without further cook- 
ing, or partially prepared for human con- 
sumption but requiring cooking, in mixed 
carloads of flour and feed under the 
transit tariff whereby the cereals will 
take the carload cereal rate. 

Effective Oct. 1, the Great Northern 
Railway Co. has reduced the coarse 
grains differential approximately 50 per 
cent to points on its Oroville and Mans- 
field branches. 

The Pacific Electric Railroad revised 
its rates between Wilmington and Los 
Angeles, Cal., effective April 2, —o | 
the rate on flour 7c per 100 lbs, an 
effective Sept. 10, making the rate on 
millfeed 5%é. This restored the 1%c 
differential between flour and feed ship- 
ments which was in effect prior to the 
general increase during the war. It also 
reduced the rate on flour from Wilming- 
ton to Long Branch, Cal., to 54%c per 
100 Ibs, effective Sept. 10, 1923. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Shipments of flour and wheat from 
Seattle and Tacoma, Oct. 1-15: flour to 
Shanghai, 103,037 bbls; Hongkong, 15,- 
625; x ng 1,000; Kobe, 500; Taku 
Bar, 10,000; Dairen, 10,000; Philippines, 
16,775; Honolulu, 3,421; London, 714; 
Peru, 9,608; Chile, 10,420. Wheat to 
Shanghai, 166,335 bus; Liverpool, 93,333. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Jan. 1 to Nov. 1: to Orient, 1,- 
812,440 bbls; United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent, 35,344; South and Central Amer- 
ica, 144,436. 

Flour exports, Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, to 
the Orient from all American north Pa- 
cific Coast ports, 2,581,921 bbls. 


WHEAT 


Wheat quotations Oct. 19, sacked, 
coast: No. 1 western white, $1.05 bu; No. 
1 western red, $1.03. 

Montana dark hard northern spring, 
14 per cent protein, $1.28 bu. There is 
a good milling demand for this grade, 
but Montana winter wheat is not selling. 

While there is little demand for Pa- 
cific wheat for export or milling, there is 
sufficient to keep prices firm,. as the 
farmers are holding for an advance and 
country offerings are light. 


NOTES 


Coastwise shipments of flour from Se- 
attle and Tacoma, Oct. 1-15: to San 
Francisco, 11,742 bbls; Los Angeles, 6,- 
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985; San Diego, 1,975. Millfeed ship- 
ments to San Francisco, 570 tons; San 
Diego, 100. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has 
agreed to make use of the Tacoma mu- 
nicipal tide flats car line as a common 
user industrial track and to absorb the 
$5 switching charge to be made by the 
municipal line, 

T. Domen, manager Seattle branch of 
S. Suzuki & Co., of Tokyo, Japan, who 
are large importers of American and 
Canadian flour and other commodities, 
has returned from a business trip to the 
United Kingdom and Europe. 

Domestic commerce between Atlantic 
and Pacific ports is steadily increasing. 
According to the marine department of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, arrivals and 
departures here in the intercoastal trade 
were 644 vessels, Jan. 1-Oct. 1, 1923, 
against 401 a year ago. 

The Seattle and Tacoma port commis- 
sions have reduced their wharfage and 
handling charges to a parity with those 
of the Port of Portland. The terminal 
charges are as follows: unloading from 
cars, 25c ton; wharfage, 50c; delivery to 
steamer, 45c. Of these items the steamer 
absorbs the delivery charge of 45c and 
half of the wharfage charge, a total of 
70c, leaving 50c to be paid by the shipper. 

At a recent hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, held at Min- 
neapolis, coarse grain brokers presented 
claims for a refund of 5c per 100 lbs 
on corn shipments ,made to the Pacific 
Coast between July 1, 1922, and June 1, 
1923, on 491 cars. On objections made 
by R. D. Lytle, traffic manager North 
Pacific Millers’ Association, the Commis- 
sion refused to allow complainants to 
present testimony concerning 460 cars, 
rerpesenting a saving to north Pacific 
Coast interests of approximately $30,000. 


UTAH 

Slight recession in price during the 
week ending Oct. 20 caused a drop in 
grain receipts at country elevators, 
though car lot arrivals in Ogden were 
heavier than for the previous week. This 
is accounted for by movement earlier in 
the week from country points to the 
terminals. 

Quotations on Oct. 20 were on the fol- 
lowing basis: No. 2 dark hard winter, 
$1.15@1.18 bu; No, 2 dark northern 
spring, $1.17@1.20; No. 2 soft white, 
$1.05@1.10; No. 2 hard white, $1.05@ 
1.10,—1milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

Flour showed a decline of about 10c, 
demand keeping up from the Pacific 
Coast and intermountain markets, but 
lagging from southeastern states, be- 
cause of price disparity with other mar- 
kets. Quotations were made to Califor- 
nia points for bakers and family patent 
flours at $6.30@6.50 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags. Ogden quotations were 
$5.80@6 bbl for family patents and bak- 
ers flours, and $5.60@5.80 for soft wheat 
patents, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags. 

NOTES 

A. A, Hartman, a Twin Falls, Idaho, 
farmer, claims a record for clover seed 
yield, his crop on 16 acres yielding $1,705. 

Warner Arthur, secretary of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, has returned from a 
trip through Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Mississippi. 

Purchase of the Ogden plant of the 
Inland Grain Co. by the Hylton Flour 
Mills is announced here. The elevator 
is located in the Union Pacific railroad 
yards 

Yields per acre of Idaho ae wheat 
were the heaviest on record, according 
to the semimonthly report of J. H. Ja- 
cobson, Idaho crop statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

In the suit of Fred Williams against 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., an award 
for the milling company has been re- 
turned. The suit was for damages al- 
leged to have been sustained when Wil- 
liams’ automobile and a Globe Mills’ om- 
nibus collided. 

Thomas H. Beacom, receiver of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
has returned to Denver after inspection 
of the system in Utah, during which 
special attention was given to traffic 












conditions. The railroad officials ap- 
nounced that the system’s plans called 
for numerous improvements to better 
traffic arrangements affecting Utah in- 


dustries. 
W. E. Zuppayy,. 


OREGON 


Local demand for flour is fair, and 
prices are steady. Family patents are 
still listed at $6.25 bbl, bakers hard 
wheat at $6.45 and bakers blue-stem 
patents at $6.05. Inquiry for export 
flour continues, and more business could 
be worked if steamer space were ayvail- 
able. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output f ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-30 ... 00. 62,000 56,016 90 
Previous week ..... 62,000 62,825 101 
WOOP GOO: cccciscvces 57,000 34,058 59 
Two years ago..... 48,000 27,866 58 
Three years ago.... 48,000 37,523 78 
Four years ago..... 42,600 43,281 101 
Five years ago..... 40,500 23,704 58 
The millfeed market remains firm at 


$27 ton for mill-run and $39 for mid- 
dlings. A strong demand from Cali- 
fornia has kept prices up, but it is not 
thought there will be any further ad- 
vance. Nearly all concentrates have ad- 
vanced. 

There has been a steady volune of 
wheat buying on the basis of $1.05 bu 
for white and $1.03 for red grades. 


NOTES 

The Norwegian motor ship George 
Washington has been chartered by 
Strauss & Co. for December-January 
grain loading here. 

The Danish motor ship Afrika left 
Portland on Oct. 17 for Shanghai and 
Dairen with 47,500 bbls flour and 91,666 
bus wheat. 

J. M. Lownsp te. 


MONTANA 


Advances are noted in all lines of mill 
products, except patent flour, over the 
quotations of the previous week. Mill- 
feeds added $1 ton, while clears made 
only a nominal advance of 10c¢ bb]. Cur- 
rent prices: patent flour $6.75 bbl and 
first clear $4.90, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $27 ton 
and standard middlings $29, same terms. 


NOTES 


Heavy damages to the sugar beet crop 
in the Yellowstone valley have been 
sustained from wet weather, and strenu- 
ous efforts have been made to sive as 
much of the crop as possible. Boys have 
been relieved from their work in school 
on condition that they help to handle 
beets. Estimates of the loss to the crop 
are as high as $350,000. Bean growers 
in the same territory are stated to be 
facing a loss that will run into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, because of the 
recent rains. 

C. W. Sweet, of Bozeman, who for the 
past four and a half years has been 
manager of the Bozeman branch of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., has resigned 
his position with that corporation and 
will engage in business for himsclf in 
Bozeman. Prior to his service wit! the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Mr. Swee! was 
for several years president of the |}oze- 
man Milling Co. It is stated tha! the 
sales and accounting department 0 the 
Montana company which, up to the pres- 
ent, has been handled in the Bozeman 
office, will be removed to Lewistow). 


Joun A, Curry. 





MILLET CROP IN MANCHURI\ 

Large quantities of many variet'’s of 
millet are grown in Manchuria, say; the 
foodstuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce. The purely Chinese va: icties 
are much used for the distillation of 
Chinese spirit, which formerly ws 40 
important article of export to 5'verla 
and which is gaining popularity 5 4 
beverage among the Chinese of north 
Manchuria. These grains are also <aten 
as porridge and in many other {orms. 
The Chinese varieties of millet arc not 
exported, but Italian varieties, know? 
locally as “Chu-mi-tze,” are grown for 
export. In 1922, which is considered a0 
average year, more than 400,000 tons 
were exported. 


October 24, 1923 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 





AND IRELAND 


There is not near so much liberty here 
now as in 1914. During the war each 
section of workers, when reduced num- 
bers increased its powers, demanded and 
secured all sorts of regulations to make 
things easy for the section, with little 
regard to the interests of the general 
community. It was made an offense, for 
instance, to do such an innocent thing as 
to sell a loaf of bread after 8 o'clock 
at night, however willing the shopkeeper 
might be, and all because shop assistants 
had built up a strong union, and got an 
act of Parliament enabling them to se- 
cure local regulations on the point, bind- 
ing on any poor person who ran a little 
shop and who almost depended on late 
customers for a living. 

This union recently approached the 
London Master Bakers’ Society, asking 
it to affiliate, but although that society 
has been on occasions foolish in asking 
for regulations and coercion to reduce 
competition, it very wisely refused to 
have anything to do with this Early Clos- 
ing Association, the name by which the 
shop assistants’ society is known. 

The ideas dominating the operatives in 
shopkeeping may be gathered from some 
regulitions which it got passed unani- 
mously at the trade-union congress: 
“That an act of Parliament be passed 
(1) limiting the hours of work of dis- 
tributive employees, both wholesale and 
retail, to 46 or less per week; (2) that 
the general closing of shops be not later 
than 7 o'clock on four nights of the 
week, one early day (1 o’clock) (Satur- 


day by preference) and one night only 
not later than 8 p.m; (3) to give local 
authoriiies power to promote closing or- 


ders eirlier than 7 o’clock where no in- 
convenivnce is caused; (4) that adult 
shop a-sistants who have worked in the 
district three months or more shall have 
a vote in respect of the operation of 
such orders.” 

The point about these demands is that, 
if granicd, they are of the greatest in- 
convenicnce to the same class to which 
shop assistants belong: they are in favor 
only oi the large establishments, but 
starve “nd shut up the small ones. The 
only point for the assistants is that they 
themselves get away from work. 


TRADE-UNIONS 


Something of the spirit of the trade- 
unions of operatives in England may be 
gathered from the official action at a re- 
cent meeting, when it was pointed out, 
in answer to the demand of some of the 
“wild men” who wanted to scrap the 
present arrangements, and make new de- 
mands on employers, that any such action 
would he hopeless. The whole energy of 
the operatives’ unions seems now to be 
exerted in an effort to get back the mem- 
bers it lost after the strike some two 
years ago, and, in consequence, the at- 
titude to the employers is quiet and 
friendly. 

The Scottish Union of Bakers held its 
annual meeting recently in Glasgow, and 
had an official reception by a representa- 
tive of the city corporation. There also 
the “fight” seems to be quite gone from 
the operatives. In Scotland, as in Lon- 
don, the union, on a tall horse, rode 
very rashly, and attempted to negotiate 
a ditch it could not jump, and now, for 
all fighting purposes, its strength is gone, 
and it can only put a brave face on the 
Situation. 

Trish operatives are in greater power, 
particularly in the south, because they 
wave an exclusive market for labor. It 
1S practically impossible for any em- 
Ployer in the south to import workmen 
from cither England or Scotland. In 
the north of Ireland, conditions ap- 
Proach so much to those of Glasgow that 
anything happening in the latter city is 

ely soon to have its echo in Belfast 

the other towns of Ulster. 

There is nothing happening in Scot- 
land to make ioaiitions worse, but op- 


tratives have now realized that the day 
for making demands is gone, and that, 
if requests are reasonable, employers are 
ke ays prepared to meet them. To 
nglish operatives the menacing things 

the moment are the growing use of 


automatic machinery in both bread mak- 
ing and confectionery. The workmen, 
they complain, have to keep time with the 
wheels, and they find the pace hard, but 
deny that they get any benefit according- 
ly. Another point is that the use of so 
much machinery has obviated the need 
for the employment of so many highly 
skilled men, as unskilled workers, after 
a little tuition, are able to undertake the 
work. 

In England the demand for the aboli- 
tion of night work in bakeries continues, 
and at the recent annual conference of 
the whole of the trade-unions of the 
kingdom a pious resolution was solemnly 
passed that night work in bakeries must 
be abolished ‘by act of Parliament. But 
the trade-union congress was so much of 
a disunion on this occasion that its reso- 
lutions on this or other points are negli- 
gible. The effort to stop night work 
makes no progress. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


A special campaign is being engineered 
at the moment, by the milling press and 
by millers, to insure an increase in the 
use of home milled flour. Like so many 
plans ‘to be rushed by propaganda, the 
thing is being overdone, and on bakers 
the effect is really to make them in- 
cline to flour that is not home milled. 
This would show quickly in sales, if im- 
ported flour was like home milled, but it 
isn’t. 

The problem for the English miller is 
to make a mixed flour that will be a com- 
plete “pitch,” that is, a bread mixture, 
for the baker. The principal sources of 
imported flour are the United States, 
Canada and Australia, but the millers in 
all these countries make flours the char- 
acters of which are determined by the 
nature of the wheats available, and not 
so much by the special needs of English 
bakers. 

In consequence of this fundamental 
difference, bakers can, if they care to, 
make their bread wholly with home 
milled flour, but it is not quite so easy 
to make it wholly with imported flour, 
although it is not impossible, as the ex- 
cellent Irish pan loaves at the Bakers’ 
Exhibition showed in the private compe- 
tition of a leading United States milling 
firm. Thus it is that the baker only 
uses a portion, sometimes large and in 
other cases small, of imported flour, with 
a greater portion of home milled, and 
not infrequently he is very thankful that 
the supply of imported is available. 

As a London baker writes in a trade 
paper: “I am bound to say that the 
flours which the factors sell have helped 
me out of bread troubles into which the 
home millers have landed me at various 
times.” 

The majority of bakers use a little 
United States or Canadian flour for 
strength all the time, and when the home 
miller, through one cause or another, 
sends out flour that is “runny,” or putty- 
like and lifeless, the baker simply re- 
duces the proportion he uses, and in- 
creases the proportion of imported. 

I heard it reported of an English mill- 
er that he had said to a baker of my 
acquaintance that by the use of “im- 
provers” he was now able to use certain 
wheats which he would not have looked 
at some years ago. The baker is quite 
aware of the fact, from experience of the 
flour he sometimes gets, but all his pro- 
tests are evaded or treated with con- 
tempt. 

Having become suspicious of his mill- 
ers, a suspicion which the latter will do 
nothing to allay, it is very likely that 
the baker, as in all such cases, exagger- 
ates the offense, and thinks of the poor 
miller as a much worse offender than 
he is. But millers are now becoming 
scolds, and calling the baker unpatriotic, 
and all sorts of nasty things. 

The idea behind this attitude seems to 
be that the miller, by some sort of right, 
is to be allowed to make flour of what 
character and ges he likes, and inci- 
dentally to make as much profit as he 
can; no nonsense about patriotism in his 
ease. But the baker is to be a patriot, 
first, last, and all’ the time, even‘if he 
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has to smother the business man in him, 
and on no account buy anything but 
British milled flour. 

The baker is in fact patriotic enough 
to prefer home milled flour if it suits 
his needs, technically and in a business 
sense, but beyond this he refuses to 
‘go. But there is another side to the 
tale. The little millers are telling the 
big ones that while they sell at the prop- 
er price in their own localities, they send 
their travellers all over the country and 
undersell the little millers in their dis- 
tricts. Bakers wonder if millers really 
made too much money during the control 
period, and have used the extra profit 
foolishly—as some now think—by en- 
larging their milling capacity beyond the 
needs of the market. 


HOW HOME GROWN WHEAT MAY BE USED 


For a long time British farmers, who 
were overpampered in war time, have 
been agitating for some scheme by which 
British bread might be manufactured 
from British flour made only from Brit- 
ish wheat. The project, in spite of 
farmers’ unions, has not got beyond the 
pottering stage, but at the Annual Bak- 
ers’ Exhibition there is a class for bread 
made wholly on this plan. In past years 
the competition has been a failure, be- 
cause of the variety of methods of bak- 
ing the flour, but on this occasion it was 
all baked on one system with much better 
results. 

This class is judged by a committee of 
millers and bakers, of which Dr. A. E. 
Humphries, D.C.L., is chairman. At a 
dinner of judges he stated that the cost 
of getting home grown wheat from the 
farm to the mill was very often greater 
than getting the imported wheat into the 
average mill. 

In the competition referred to above, 
he said that the prize had gone to the 
flour that had stood the longest fermen- 
tation. This he considered a red letter 
day in the history of British wheat, in- 
asmuch as hitherto it had been difficult 
to get flour from such wheat to stand 
fermenting. ‘The championship in this 
section had gone to a small country mill. 
He considered that the solution of the 
problem of getting home grown wheat 
used in bread making was to be found 
in setting up mills at the farms where 
strong wheat could be grown. 


MERCHANTS PUZZLES 


Following a fat period, we are now 
in, or approaching, a lean one, so far 
as the baking trade is concerned. Mill- 
ers and merchants are faced with the old 
dilemma as to who to trust and how 
long, and who to forget or avoid. 

The transition stage between abnormal 
prosperity and the opposite is evidently 
here, and one hears rumors of concerns, 
formerly considered very sound, now 
being rather shaky. 

A good many businesses also are get- 
ting into millers’ hands, as in the old 
time, and the millers either put in man- 
agers or get some reliable baker to run 
the concerns with financial backing from 
the mill. The method of acquirement of 
these businesses by the miller is always 
the same, and is less a reflection on the 
miller than a sign of the weakness of the 
baker. When the “baker,” who is in 
cases not even a baker or a business 
man, gets into the financial state that he 
cannot meet his bills promptly, the word 
goes around, and one firm after another 
becomes shy of taking more orders, or 
will only complete such as they take in 
the hope, or on the promise, of getting 
something “off the old account.” 

Only for a little while can this monkey 
puzzle method of trading go on. The 
baker, in desperation, appeals to one of 
his friends in the milling trade, known 
to be wealthy, and, in return for more 
credit, pawns the lease of his premises, 
and this miller has a preferential claim, 
as it is open to him, in a crisis, to shut 
up the shop and stop the business al- 
together. 

o such purpose suits any of the par- 
ties, so the erstwhile proprietor becomes 
a sort of manager for the miller. He 
may use no other flour than this firm’s 
and pay for it regularly and, of course, 
in such circumstances is hardly-in a posi- 
tion to buy to the best advantage, and 
not really in a position to compete very 
keenly, even in quality, with his freer 
fellow-traders, although millers are not 
80 near-sighted as in the old days, when 
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the “tied” man was given poorer flour 
than others at a higher price. 

Several concerns that seemed to be 
growing abundantly have recently come 
to grief, and when their history is re- 
vealed it is hardly a surprise that a crisis 
has come, or that they could go on trad- 
ing so long with all the appearance of 
prosperity. With hardly any capital in 
the parent concern, one business after 
another is absorbed, until the firm will 
be running 16 to 20 shops, and be really 
in a condition of bankruptcy. 

Many bakers in the fat years acquired 
the habit of withdrawing quite large 
sums from the “takings” as personal 
remuneration, or profit, when it had not 
really been earned. That this habit is 
bad to break is one of the reasons for 
the condition alluded to. 


THE HARDY ANNUAL 


Here, the London Exhibition is the 
event in the calendar that marks the end 
of one year and the beginning of a new 
one for bakers. This has just been held 
and, from most points of view, has-been 
a great success. The crowds attending 
were like those of pre-war times, when 
travel was cheaper. This was probably 
the immediate result of concessions by 
the railway companies in granting spe- 
cial facilities and cheap fares. Provincial 
bakers are always anxious to visit Lon- 
don when so good an excuse as a trade 
exhibition offers. 

The entries in the several competitions 
were about normal in bread and slightly 
below in confectionery, but there was a 


’ great falling off in the decoration classes 


for Scotland. This is in part to be ac- 
counted for by the long railway journey 
and the expense of packing and bringing 
delicately piped or decorated pieces of 
work to London, and also. by the fact that 
the spirit of “home rule” is abroad in 
Scotland, and the competitions for deco- 
rative work have to a great extent been 
shifted to the Glasgow Exhibition. This 
at least is the explanation offered. 

The space for trading stalls was com- 
pletely filled, and there are complaints 
from firms, especially those associated 
with the baking trade, that they could 
not secure space because it had been 
taken up by sugar confectioners, who are 
considered as outsiders by bakers. This 
present state of things, however, has 
not arisen without a cause. 

A few years ago, when we had war 
flour, or just after that period, the exhi- 
bition was at a low ebb, and as the mill- 
ers “waited out,” there was difficulty in 
filling the available space. As the cost 
for rent of the premises is very large, 
the exhibition company had to do some- 
thing in the emergency. 

There is a grocers’ exhibition held each 
year in the same hall a fortnight after 
the bakers’, and as the sugar confection- 
ers are closely associated with the gro- 
cers, they were offered the option of 
putting up their stalls for the bakery ex- 
hibition—of course at a price—and al- 
lowing them to stand during the inter- 
vening week all ready for the first day of 
the grocers’ exhibition. The confection- 
ers responded to the offer, and so the 
arrangement continues, and when somé 
nearer friends of the bakers desire to 
come back there is no space available for 
them. 

In the machinery line there was not 
much very new on show. The bun and 
roll dividing machine that cuts out and 
molds as a continuous operation has now 
been so changed that it molds baton 
shaped rolls as well as round. There was 


‘ a‘new type of dough weighing machine 


on show at a very moderate price. This 
machine does not, as in most dividers, 
size the pieces by pressure and volume, 
but actually weighs each piece of dough 
as it comes from a hopper, to any weight 
the gauge is set, and when the loaf is 
the right weight, but not till then, it is 
thrown out. Only one loaf is weighed 
at a time. The one-arm dough mixer 
with the revolving movable pan was 
again exhibited in a great variety of 
forms. Except for slight changes in 
gearing of other machines, there were no 
outstanding novelties. ‘ 


PUBLIC TO PRIVATE 


The writer has already referred to 
the exhibition conducted by the London 
Master Bakers’ Protection Society held 
a few months , which was so success- 
ful as to accomplish the object of its 
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promotion in augmenting the nearly ex- 
hausted funds of the society by some 
£250. In such circumstances it was in- 
evitable that the society would want 
more. 

It has now been settled that a similar 
exhibition, at a larger hall, is to be 
promoted for April of next year. But 
it seems that to some of its members the 
prospects of such a show are so enticing 
that they feel like getting some personal 
benefit out of the venture, and sugges- 
tions have been made that, instead of let- 
ting the society undertake the work, a 
syndicate or company should be formed 
to act as promoter, and, after the enter- 
prising gentlemen who favor such a 
scheme have secured their profit, the resi- 
due should be earmarked as “contribu- 
tions” to the society and one or several 
of the benevolent funds supported by 
bakers in London. 

There is a feeling in the trade that the 
success was due to a quite widespread, 
helpful spirit which permeated the mem- 
bers of the society. This spirit could not 
be quite so easily raised if its object 
were merely to enrich a few of the push- 
ful ones in the trade. But the rumors 
are interesting, and give point to the 
sneers of the cynics. 

There is much perturbation among 
master bakers as to the responsibility un- 
der the national insurance act for the old 
and well-known skin trouble called “bak- 
ers’ itch” or, to give it its more respect- 
able, because more mysterious, name, 
dermatitis venenata. A case of more 
than ordinary interest, because it to some 
extent legally fixes the points of respon- 
sibility, has been settled in Wigan. 

It seems that a foreman baker, evi- 
dently a man prone to this particular 
trouble, worked ‘some time for a small 
firm, in whose bakery he had to make 
dough by hand. After a little the char- 
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acteristic inflammation of the skin start- 
ed, and he had to leave the place, receiv- 
ing compensation under the workmen’s 
compensation act, the disease being con- 
sidered as directly due to the nature of 
his work. Under medical treatment he 
soon recovered, and obtained another 
situation in a bakery, but one in which 
doughs were machine made. Here the 
disease did not return. 

Leaving this place, he began again to 
work in a bakery where doughs are 
made by hand. In this place, after be- 
ing employed for only a fortnight, the 
skin inflammation again started, and 
after another week he had to leave, ob- 
taining employment very shortly after- 
wards at a coal pit. ~ 

The workman then claimed compensa- 
tion from his last baker employer, who 
refused to pay, and the case came into 
court. The firm admitted responsibility 
under the compensation act, but claimed 
that the two other firms for whom the 
man had been working for the previous 
12 months should be brought in as parties 
to the action, as it was in their service 
that the man had contracted the disease, 
particularly in the bakery in which the 
doughs were hand made. 

In the decision now given, this claim 
of the last firm with which the man 
worked is disallowed, and it has to pay 
the compensation alone, although the man 
was only employed two weeks before the 
disease appeared. Employers are, as a 
rule, insured against claims under the 
workmen’s compensation act, and both 
employers and workmen have to con- 
tribute for disablement pay under the 
national insurance act, yet decisions like 
this are causing some anxiety, and may 
ultimately result in the refusal of em- 
ployment altogether to men whose rec- 
ords contain compensation claims of any 
kind. Joun Kirkianp. 








Western Canada—Grain Inspection 
Inspection of grain at Winnipeg and other points in western Canada, by crop years ending 


Aug. 31, in cars, by grades: 


—Northern —~ 
No. 2 No, 3 
38,409 21,269 
36,861 43,253 
35,448 36,611 
22,589 14,635 
18,296 16,996 
26,064 16,443 
$2,262 30,207 
49,110 36,497 
32,735 23,058 
36,788 9,202 
42,579 29,931 


~~ 
No. 1 
150,074 
54,246 
56,967 
35,452 
42,600 
64,131 
18,261 
138,117 
16,152 
783 75,684 
239 13,267 


9 
2,126 
2 


SPRING WHEAT 


Other 
No. 4 Rejected grades 
1,758 4,932 11,245 
15,654 18,101 
9,536 
21,944 
14,423 
9,866 
61,620 
32,223 
8,812 
6,249 
31,834 


Totals 
228,608 
181,618 


6,223 124,444 


WINTER WHEAT 


w——-Alberta red — 
No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 
12 1 3 
12 eee 
12 
8 
7 


6 
37 
61 
114 
627 
539 426 


- White winter—, 


Other 


-~Mixed winter— 
grades Totals 
a 51 


Nos. 2-3 No. 1 Nos. 2-3 
4 6 coe 


16 





-——Canadian western——, 
0. 2 No. 3 

4,533 8,424 

6,511 

8,076 

6,143 


11,459 


Rejected grades Totals 
337 24,472 
231 . 31,206 
595 36,397 
762 . 33,673 
696 16,234 
1,740 30,088 
796 48,805 
1,037 56,662 
718 18,863 
564 34,460 

425 30,648 


BARLEY 


o———— Canadian western—-———__, 


115 5,920 


Totals 
12,749 
10,000 


No, 4 Rejected 
2,433 974 
2,041 461 
2,376 755 
2,313 688 


1,813 11,410 


FLAXSEED 


No.1N.W. No.2C.W. No.3C.W. Rejected No grade 
83 28 96 


2,617 403 

1,898 438 53 

3,991 726 200 
258 340 
544 


No.1 C.W. No. 2C.W. 


1,287 5,378 
874 2,831 
807 1,380 


EY eas 4s bancs'c imate eee 1,241 


Condemned Totals 
§ 1 3,228 
109 1 2,531 
248 1 
141 

53 


21,030 


Total 
8,927 
4,513 
2,601 
1,873 


Rejected No grade 

602 822 
418 339 
261 153 
381 203 
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BACK FROM THE PROMISED LAND 

Full-page advertisements and exhorta- 
tions of the leaders of their race in 
Louisiana are having their effect upon 
the Negro movement to the North, as 
may be seen from the following incident 
at a New Orleans passenger station re- 
cently: 

A party of darkies was importantly 
strapping suitcases and snapping valises 
in the Negro waiting room. One of them 
saw the aged porter. 

“Home come yo’ ain’ goin’ Nawth, 

JIncle Henry?” one of them asked. 

“T’se a Class B niggeh—thas why; jes’ 

Class B niggeh.” 

“What yo’ mean—Class B niggeh?” 

“Why, I be’s heah when y’all leaves on 
de train, an’ I be’s heah when y’all wa’ks 
back.” 

R. A. SuLiivan. 
” * 


HANDY MAN 

An inmate of a certain penal institu- 
tion recently received a call from the 
warden, who said: 

“T understand you got in jail on ac- 
count of a glowing mining prospectus.” 

“Yes,” admitted the gentlemanly pris- 
oner, “I was quite optimistic.” 

“Well,” continued the warden, “the 
governor wants a report on conditions in 
this jail. I want you to write it.” 

—Harper’s Magazine, 
* * 
SHARP DISTINCTION 


An army officer tells of a friendly ar- 
gument that arose between two young 
chaplains of different denominations, 
in which the senior chaplain rather clev- 
erly got the better of his opponent. 

“Let us bury the hatchet, my brother,” 
he said. “After all, we are both doing 
the Lord’s work, are we not?” 

“We certainly are,” replied the junior 
chaplain, quite disarmed. 

“Let us, then,” said the senior, “do it 
to the best of our ability, you in your 
way and I in His.”—Harper’s Magazine. 

* * 

A Dane who owned a farm in Kansas 
applied for naturalization papers. The 
judge asked him: 

“Are you satisfied with the general 
conditions of the country?” 

“Yas,” drawled the Dane. 

“Does the form of government suit 
you?” queried the judge. 

“Yas, yas; only I would like to see 
more rain,” replied the farmer.—Judge. 

* x 


“You have entered the debit item un- 
der credit.” : 
“Yes, sir, I’m left-handed.” 
—Kasper (Stockholm). 


* * 


Mrs. Hoyle: “Have you hired a fur- 
nace man for the winter?” 

Mrs. Doyle: “We have engaged a fuel 
administrator.” —Life. 
* * 

Fair Prospect: “Has this car all the 
modern improvements?” 

Salesman: “Everything, madam, but a 
beautiful owner.” —Life. 
* * 

“Have any of your childhood ambi- 
tions been realized?” 
“Yes, when my mother used to cut my 
hair, I always wished I hadn’t any.” 
The Christian Register (Boston). 


* * 


MOZART AND OTHERS 

A certain musical composer of much 

talent and popularity—we will call him 

Jiffers—has a happy appreciation of his 
own work, as his friends all know. 

So highly does he estimate Jiffers’ 

compositions that some of his friends 
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were much startled the other day when 
he said gravely, “Did you ever notice 
that the names of all the great compos- 
ers begin with M?” 

“M!” ejaculated his astonished audi- 
ence. 

“Yes, M,” said the composer, “Mozart 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Moszkowski— 
and Me!” —Harper’s Magazine, 

* _ 

The Minister: “Do you promise to love 
honor—” ’ 

The Young Lawyer Best Man (absent- 
mindedly): “I object to the question ag 
irrelevant.” Life, 

* 7 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


“Everything I like disagrees with me, 
and I get no sympathy from any one.” 

“How about your wife?” 

“Oh, she disagreed with me years ago.” 

- -Life. 
* * 

“He enjoys showing his wife how to 
drive.” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, it’s his first chance to tell her 
anything.” —Judge, 

* * 

German Beggar (pocketing marks); 
“It used to be that when you asked for 
money you would only get some food; 
now when you ask for food you only get 
some money.”—Simplicissimus (Munich), 

* * 
MORE HEADLINE ENGLISH 

The newspaper headline writer entered 
his home and was greeted portentously 
by his wife and little son. 

“Georgie has been a naughty boy to- 
day,” said the mother. “I am obliged 
to ask you to punish him.” 

The headline writer turned a reproach- 
ful glance upon his offspring. 

“My boy,” he began, “this irks me 
more than—” 

But son interrupted. 

“Probe me, pa, before you flay me,” 
he cried. “‘Lad, Nine, Scents Plot in 
Mother’s Charge. Hints at Conspiracy. 
Fears Clash.’ ” —Country Gentleman. 

* * 


“Lost your job as a caddy?” said one 
boy. 
“Yep,” replied the other. “I could do 
the work all right, but I couldn’t learn to 
not laugh.” —Washington Star, 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








SALES CORRESPONDENT WITH FAST- 
est growing mill in Southwest; opportunity 
for advancement rapid and unlimited; in 
your letter state age, full account of ex- 
perience, whether married or single. Ad- 
dress application to 1594, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—AN ENERGETIC MAN OF 30 
to 40 years of age, capable of managing & 
flour and feed distributing plant in Min- 
nesota city of 14,000; established business; 
duties—city sales and general supervision 
of distribution, with knowledge of book- 
keeping; if interested write, giving full 
details of experience and references in 
your first letter. Address 1587, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man to cover western Pennsylvania: we 
are particularly interested in securing @ 
man who is acquainted with the trade 
outside of the Pittsburgh district; this will 
be a permanent position for the man who 
can develop a satisfactory business; in 
making application please be sure to sive 
us as much detailed information regard- 
ing yourself as possible; what former flour 
experience you have had and something 
about the results of the business you have 
done. State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 


. . 
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